►  NETWORK  EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


►  LONG-DISTANCE  RATES 


NET  scores  contract  coup 

Merrill  Lynch  deal  involves 
up  to  100  T-l  multiplexers. 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  In  a  bitterly  contested  fight, 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  (NET)  has 
landed  a  lucrative  T-l  multiplexer  contract  from 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  which 
could  purchase  as  many  as  100  multiplexers  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

The  battle  between  NET  and  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA)  for  the  megacon¬ 
tract  stemmed  from  Merrill  Lynch’s  decision  last 
fall  to  replace  an  AT&T-provided  T-l-based  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  network  of  dedicated  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers.  Merrill  Lynch  officials  were  unavailable  for 
comment  last  week  on  the  status  of  the  deal,  but 

See  page  7 


Merrill  Lynch  invests  in  T-l 


Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.’s  T-l  network  will  initially  consist  of 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  T-l  multiplexers  in  five  cities  but  may  grow 
to  include  100  nodes  and  possibly  a  T-3  backbone  within  the  next  few  years. 


SPECIAL  SECTION:  ISDN 


Early  users  mull 
merits  of  BOC  trials 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


As  trials  of  Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks  roll 
into  public  view  and  the  first  commercial  implementa¬ 
tions  begin  to  show  what’s  under  the  ISDN  hood,  it’s 
clear  that  data  applications  are  providing  more  fuel  for 
experimentation  than  are  voice  applications. 

Trial  participants  are  avidly  using  ISDN  for  both  lo¬ 
cal-  and  wide-area  networking.  Asynchronous  termi- 
nal-to-host  access,  file  swapping  among  personal  com¬ 
puters,  and  even  interactive  3270-type  terminal-to-host 
communications  are  supported  over  ISDN  lines. 

Continued  on  page  31 


►  USERS  GROUP  PROFILE 

ADCU  remains 
true  to  its  roots 

But  expansion  a  key  issue. 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  —  While  the  concerns  of 
members  of  the  Association  of  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Users  (ADCU)  have  changed  dramatically  in 
the  11  years  since  the  group  was  formed,  ADCU 
has  not  strayed  from  its  original  charter. 

Formed  in  1976,  ADCU’s  goal  was  to  promote 
information  sharing  on  key  issues  among  major 
users  of  data  communications  throughout  the  U.S. 
Since  then,  members’  concerns  have  shifted  from 
such  issues  as  leased-line  networks  to  standards 
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L.A.  law 
raises  ire 
of  users 

Interstate  call  tax 
also  hits  carriers. 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


LOS  ANGELES  —  A  new  city  or¬ 
dinance  placing  a  10%  tax  on  all  in¬ 
terstate  telephone  calls  originating 
in  Los  Angeles  has  pitted  the  cash- 
strapped  city  against  large  tele¬ 
communications  users  and  long¬ 
distance  telephone  carriers,  both 
of  which  question  the  tax’s  legal¬ 
ity. 

As  of  July  1,  Los  Angeles  will 
extend  to  interstate  dial-up  calls  a 
tax  first  levied  in  the  early  1970s 
for  intrastate  calls.  In  addition,  the 
city  council  is  slated  to  meet  to¬ 
morrow  to  consider  extending  the 
telephone  tax  to  include  interna¬ 
tional  calls  originating  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

The  Tele-Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  (TCA),  an  association  of 
communications  users,  and  AT&T 
maintain  that  the  tax  places  an  un¬ 
due  burden  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  they  argue  that  cities 
do  not  have  the  prerogative  to  im¬ 
pose  such  taxes.  AT&T  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  are  current¬ 
ly  weighing  their  legal  options. 

AT&T  is  already  involved  in  liti¬ 
gation  in  Colorado,  where  three 
suburbs  of  Denver  have  instituted 
a  similar  tax,  according  to  Doug 
Kindrick,  regulatory  attorney  for 
AT&T  Government  Relations. 

See  page  5 
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News _ 

►  As  expected,  Timeplex 
unveils  a  high-capacity  T-l 
multiplexer  and  a  net  man¬ 
agement  system  said  to  be 
part  of  the  company’s  new 
networking  architecture. 
Page  2. 


►  To  join  or  not  to  join  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Sys¬ 
tems.  That  is  the  question 
the  Tele-Communications 
Association  is  currently 
pondering,  Network  World 
has  learned.  Page  2. 

►  IBM  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  join  forces  to 
develop  OSI-compatible  ap¬ 
plication  layer  software  for 


IBM’s  RT  Personal  Comput¬ 
er.  Page  2. 

►  COMSAT  and  Contel  de¬ 
cide  to  bury  the  hatchet 
and  prepare  to  settle  their 
aborted  $2.5  billion  merger, 
a  move  that  could  result  in 
the  sale  of  COMSAT’s  inter¬ 
national  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  subsidiaries  to  Contel. 
Page  2. 

Features 

►  As  ISDN  approaches  the 
starting  gate,  users  must 
understand  its  technology 
and  service  potential  in  or¬ 
der  to  plan  effectively  for 
its  use  and  its  effect  on  net¬ 
work  operations.  See  our 
inclusive  primer.  Page  37. 


►  LAN  INDUSTRY 

Microsoft,  3Com 
to  seal  alliance 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  3Com  Corp.  and  software  developer  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  are  expected  to  announce  a  strategic  alli¬ 
ance  this  week  that  observers  believe  will  result  in  the 
joint  development  of  a  Microsoft  local  network  operating 
system  the  two  firms  will  try  to  promote  as  a  standard. 

Although  both  firms  refused  to  release  details  about 
the  announcement,  Wes  Raffel,  3Com’s  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  software  products  division,  said  the  alli¬ 
ance,  which  will  include  a  “product  transaction,”  is  very 
significant  for  the  two  companies. 

Industry  observers  expect  the  companies  to  announce 

See  page  6 
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►  HIGH-CAPACITY  NETWORKING 


Timeplex  T-l  mux,  net 
control  system  debut 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  —  In  a  move 
aimed  at  bolstering  its  already  siz¬ 
able  share  of  the  multiplexer  mar¬ 
ket,  Timeplex,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  high-capacity  T-l 
multiplexer  and  a  network  man¬ 
agement  system  touted  as  an  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  new  networking 
architecture  called  Systems  Con¬ 
nectivity  Architecture  (SCA). 


Of  late,  Timeplex  has  been  feel¬ 
ing  heat  from  a  new  lineup  of  com¬ 
petitors  including  Network  Equip¬ 
ment  Technologies,  Inc.  (see  “NET 
scores  contract  coup,”  page  1).  An¬ 
alysts  say  the  new  products  are  de¬ 
signed  to  bolster  users’  confidence 
in  Timeplex  and  provide  a  migra¬ 
tion  path  to  advanced  technology. 

The  new  Link/ 100  is  a  high-ca¬ 
pacity,  nonblocking  multiplexer 
that  handles  up  to  144  T-l  links 
and  15,000  I/O  channels  at  a  single 


node.  The  multiplexer  features 
user-initiated  switching,  allowing 
users  to  select  destinations  by  en¬ 
tering  mnemonic  addresses.  As¬ 
suming  compatibility,  any  terminal 
can  communicate  with  any  other 
terminal  or  host,  and  any  host  can 
communicate  with  any  other  host, 
Timeplex  said. 

Link/ 100  has  a  two-layer  de¬ 
sign,  the  hub  layer  and  the  I/O  lay¬ 
er,  each  of  which  can  be  built  up  in 
modular  fashion.  A  hub  can  consist 
of  up  to  six  separate  multiplexer 
modules,  each  of  which  is  an  intel¬ 
ligent  device  supporting  up  to  28 
T-l  lines  and  2,500  I/O  devices. 
Modules  can  be  distributed  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  up  to  seven  miles  using 
125M  bit/sec  fiber-optic  links  in  a 
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►  OPEN  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 


IBM,  user  build  OSI  tool 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 

MADISON,  Wis.  —  IBM  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Madison  to  develop  applica¬ 
tion  layer  software  that  conforms 
to  the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization’s  (ISO)  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI)  model  and  runs 
on  the  IBM  RT  Personal  Computer. 


Under  a  joint-study  project  initi¬ 
ated  2lA  years  ago,  IBM’s  Academic 
Information  Systems  (ACIS)  in  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  the  university 
have  been  developing  prototype 
software  that  conforms  to  middle- 
and  upper-layer  OSI  standards  and 
runs  on  top  of  the  RT  Personal 
Computer’s  Unix  operating  system. 

Lawrence  Landweber,  one  of 
seven  professors  at  the  university 


working  on  the  OSI  project,  said 
the  software  will  also  link  middle- 
and  upper-level  OSI  protocols  to 
corresponding  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  pro¬ 
tocols  used  on  the  Defense  Data 
Network.  He  said  the  OSI  protocols 
are  close  to  completion  and  could 
be  shipped  to  beta  sites  by  the  fall. 

The  project  represents  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  IBM  has  worked  with  the 
university  to  develop  prototype 
network  software.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  university  designed  TCP/ 
IP  protocols  that  ran  on  top  of 
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►  MERGER  MOP-UP 


Contel  may  purchase  COMSAT  units 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Officials 
at  Contel  Corp.  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Corp.  confirmed  last 
week  they  are  on  the  verge  of  set¬ 


tling  their  aborted  $2.5  billion 
merger,  the  result  of  which  could 
be  the  sale  of  COMSAT’s  interna¬ 
tional  and  manufacturing  subsid¬ 
iaries  to  Contel. 

While  spokesmen  from  both 
companies  declined  to  elaborate  on 
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the  terms  of  the  anticipated  settle¬ 
ment,  Contel  Chairman  Charles 
Wohlstetter  recently  said  the  com¬ 
pany  might  be  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  COMSAT’s  international 
division  and  a  few  of  its  other  non- 
regulated  subsidiaries. 

These  subsidiaries  include  COM¬ 
SAT  International  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  provides  interna¬ 
tional  voice  and  data  services  for 
private  network  users,  and  COM¬ 
SAT  Technology  Products,  which 
manufactures  very  small  aperture 
terminal  satellite  equipment  and 
time-division  multiplexing  gear. 

Other  divisions  that  may  be  bar¬ 
tered  away  include  COMSAT  Gov¬ 
ernment  Services,  which  sells  net¬ 
work  services  and  communications 
systems  to  the  federal  government; 
COMSAT  Technology  Services, 
which  provides  consulting  services 
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►  USERS  GROUPS 

TCA  may 
join  COS 
as  affiliate 

Users  group  weighs 
nonvoting  status . 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 

SAN  DIEGO  —  The  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Association  (TCA)  is 
considering  joining  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  as  a 
non  voting  affiliate  member,  Net¬ 
work  World  has  learned. 

The  user  organization,  head¬ 
quartered  here,  will  not  reach  a  fi¬ 
nal  decision  on  whether  to  become 
an  affiliate  member  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  steering  organization  for  at 
least  several  months,  according  to 
TCA  President  Lionel  Gillerman. 
He  said  membership  in  COS  will  be 
studied  by  several  TCA  committees 
before  the  TCA  corporate  board 
makes  a  final  decision  on  whether 
to  join.  (For  other  COS  coverage, 
see  “COS  signs  DOD  group  and 
Nynex,”  page  19.) 

Currently,  COS’  affiliate  mem¬ 
bers  include  the  Network  Users  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Association  of  Data 
Processing  Service  Organizations, 
the  Computer  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Network  Computing  Forum,  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Defense  Analysis  and 
the  National  Association  for  State 
Information  Systems.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Association 
(ICA)  is  also  considering  joining 
COS  as  an  affiliate  member.  An 
ICA  official  said  the  organization’s 
decision  has  been  deferred  follow- 

See  page  6 


Correction:  The  article  enti¬ 
tled,  “Banks  weigh  COS  pitch” 
(AW,  June  8)  incorrectly  quoted 
Ted  Manakas,  information  prod¬ 
ucts  manager  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS),  as 
saying  he  expected  25  or  30 
banks  would  join  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  COS’  industry- 
specific  recruitment  program. 
Manakas  said  he  hoped  that 
number  of  banks  would  attend 
an  upcoming  briefing  at  COS 
headquarters. 


Network  World 


Call  to  readers 


Network  World  wants  to 
make  its  news  coverage  even 
better,  and  for  that  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  your  help.  If  you  learn 
about  an  interesting  event  that 
just  occurred  or  is  about  to  oc¬ 
cur,  please  give  us  a  call. 


We’d  also  like  to  hear  about 
unusual  network  applications 
and  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks  for  performance 
or  savings.  Call  Network  World 
Editor  Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at 
(800)  343-6474,  ext.  332. 


We’ve  Redefined 
The  High  End 
OffT-1  Networking 
By  Announcing . . . 


Systems  Connectivity  Architecture . . . 

the  Timeplex  philosophy  to  provide  open  systems 
connectivity  and  support  to  meet  current  and  changing 
needs  of  your  strategic  networks. 

TIME/VIEW  Unified  Network 
Management  System . . . 

an  integrated,  full-function,  multi-user,  multi-tasking  hier¬ 
archical  system  that,  from  a  single  point,  enables  you  to 
monitor  and  control  your  entire  network. 

TIME/VIEW  enhances  the  native  network  control  capabil¬ 
ities  of  Timeplex  networking  products  with  expert 
systems  and  artificial  intelligence  techniques  to  ensure 
maximum  network  availability.  It  also  embraces  non- 
Timeplex  equipment  via  TIME/VIEW  Open  Access-a 
published  specification  available  to  customers  and  ven¬ 
dors.  The  TIME/VIEW  Bridge  supports  and  complements 
the  IBM  NetView®  network  management  system. 


LINK/100  Series  Digital  Networking 
Switch... 

a  network  resource  manager  that  handles  up  to  1 44  T-1 
lines  and  up  to  1 5,000  input/output  channels-offering 
true  user-initiated  switching. 

Timeplex  Systems  Connectivity  Architecture  is  a  roadmap 
to  the  future.  To  learn  more,  contact  Timeplex  ...the  con¬ 
nectivity  people.  Send  for  our  SCA  brochure,  today! 


Timeplex,  Inc. 

400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 
(201)930-4600 
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Greene  to  hear  views 
about  RBHC  freedoms 


►  MFJ  MODIFICATIONS 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene 
will  hear  oral  arguments  this  week 
regarding  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice’s  recommendation  to  remove 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment  re¬ 
strictions  that  have  governed  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies’ 
activities  since  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T. 

Oral  arguments  are  the  last 
chance  for  the  RBHCs  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  plead  their 
cases  before  Greene  and  are  the  fi¬ 
nal  step  in  the  triennial  review  of 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearings, 
Greene  will  decide  whether  the 
RBHCs  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  long-distance,  information  ser¬ 
vice,  equipment  manufacturing 
and  nontelecommunications  mar¬ 
kets,  markets  that  have  been  off- 
limits  to  the  RBHCs  since  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  was  agreed  to 
in  1984.  The  three-day  marathon 
hearing  is  expected  to  yield  little 
new  information  beyond  argu¬ 
ments  already  presented  in  volumi¬ 
nous  written  comments  filed  with 
the  court  earlier  this  year. 


The  RBHCs  argued  in  written 
filings  that  increased  competition 
in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try,  coupled  with  their  need  to  di¬ 
versify  in  order  to  remain  finan¬ 
cially  viable,  justify  the  removal  of 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment  re¬ 
strictions. 

The  RBHCs  hope  Greene  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  offer  information  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  videotex,  voice  mes¬ 
saging  and  data  transmission 
services.  They  also  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  end-to-end  voice  and  data  ser¬ 
vices  to  large  corporate  customers 
both  within  and  outside  their  local 
operating  regions. 

The  purpose  of  oral  arguments 
is  to  allow  Greene  to  question  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  various  interest 
groups  in  the  hopes  of  “elucidating 
points  that  are  perhaps  unclear 
and  to  fill  in  some  previous  omis¬ 
sions,”  said  Greene’s  law  clerk,  Ju¬ 
lie  Dahlberg. 

Few  of  the  attorneys  appointed 
to  speak  before  Greene  would  elab¬ 
orate  last  week  on  what  they  plan 
to  tell  the  judge,  largely  because 
most  of  the  comments  will  be  ex¬ 
temporaneous. 

James  Blaszak,  attorney  for  the 
Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications  Users 
Committee,  will  speak  on  behalf  of 


his  group  and  the  Committee  of 
Corporate  Telecommunications  Us¬ 
ers,  International  Communications 
Association  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association,  among  others. 

Blaszak  will  address  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  issue  and  “argue 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  current 
restrictions,”  he  said. 

The  hearings  will  be  broken 
down  into  four  categories.  On  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  Greene  will  hear  ar¬ 
guments  on  the  interexchange  re¬ 
striction;  Tuesday  morning,  the 
manufacturing  prohibition;  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  nontelecom¬ 
munications  business  limitation; 
and  Wednesday  morning,  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  prohibition. 

AT&T  would  not  elaborate  on 
what  attorney  Howard  Trienens 
will  tell  Greene  other  than  to  say, 
“AT&T  feels  nothing  has  changed 
since  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 
prohibitions  were  put  in  place,” 
said  AT&T  spokeswoman  Edith 
Herman.  “We  are  still  opposed  to 
allowing  the  RBHCs  into  the  long¬ 
distance  and  equipment  manufac¬ 
turing  businesses.  We  do  not  op¬ 
pose  allowing  the  RBHCs  into  the 
information  services  market.” 

Nynex  Corp.  attorney  Raymond 
Burke  will  address  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  question  on  behalf  of  all  the 
RBHCs,  said  Nynex  spokesman 
Richard  Adler.  “We  are  going  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  combination  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  interexchange  market 
and  technological  advancements 
make  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 
restriction  unnecessary.”  □ 


►  NETWORK  CONTRACTS 

Finance  firms  tab  VSATs 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


Two  lucrative  VSAT  satellite 
network  contracts  were  awarded 
by  financial  service  firms  in  sepa¬ 
rate  deals  last  week,  one  by  Pru- 
dential-Bache  Securities,  Inc.,  the 
other  by  Computer  Power,  Inc. 

Prudential-Bache  of  New  York 
inked  a  $10  million  contract  with 
Atlanta-based  Tridom  Corp.  and 
GTE  Spacenet  Corp.,  based  in 
McLean,  Va.,  to  build  a  very  small 
aperture  terminal  network  to  link 
300  branch  locations  throughout 
the  U.S.  to  the  company’s  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York. 

The  two-way  satellite  network 
will  replace  150  multidrop  leased 
lines.  It  is  expected  to  lower  Pru- 
dential-Bache’s  $4  million  annual 
communications  budget  by  40%, 
according  to  William  Rich,  vice- 
president  for  telecommunications. 
Currently,  20  beta  test  sites  are  in 
operation.  The  remaining  sites  are 
expected  to  be  on-line  by  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Prudential-Bache  will  use  Tri- 
dom’s  Clearlink  Host  Interface  to 
route  traffic  from  the  company’s 
host  computer  to  GTE  Spacenet’s 
downtown  New  York  satellite  hub 
over  leased  lines.  The  hub  will 
broadcast  data  and  teleconferenc¬ 
ing  video  images  to  GTE’s  Gstar  2 
satellite.  Tridom’s  Clearlink  Sta¬ 
tion  antennas  will  receive  all  data 


broadcasts,  but  the  microproces¬ 
sor-based  Clearlink  Indoor  Unit 
will  accept  only  data  addressed  to 
that  branch. 

Computer  Power  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  which  processes  mort¬ 
gages  for  150  financial  institutions 
nationwide,  signed  a  $6  million  to 
$8  million  contract  for  a  VSAT  net 
with  Germantown,  Md. -based  M/A- 
Com  Telecommunications  Division, 
Inc.  M/A-Com  will  provide  the  gear 
to  link  those  financial  institutions 
to  Computer  Power’s  data  center  in 
Jacksonville. 

A  single  8.1 -meter  M/A-Com 
master  hub  in  Jacksonville  owned 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


CINCINNATI  —  Cincom  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  en¬ 
hancements  to  Net/Master,  its 
modular,  host-based  network  man¬ 
agement  software,  that  allow  it  to 
monitor  and  control  MVS  operating 
system  operations  as  well  as  com¬ 
munications  subsystems  and  other 
software  components. 

A  new  Net/Master  component, 
Sys/Master,  enables  an  operator  to 
manage  from  a  single  terminal 


by  Computer  Power  will  transmit 
two-way  to  M/A-Com  1.8-to-2.4 
meter  Personal  Earth  Stations  at 
the  sites  through  GTE  Spacenet’s 
Gstar  1  satellite. 

The  contract  also  calls  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  second  hub  at  a  New 
Jersey-based  disaster  recovery 
center  operated  by  Comdisco,  Inc., 
a  provider  of  disaster  recovery  ser¬ 
vices. 

Computer  Power’s  VSAT  net¬ 
work  will  replace  300  leased  lines 
currently  used  to  support  two  mil¬ 
lion  daily  interactive  transactions 
and  40  million  lines  of  batch  out¬ 
put  each  night. 

According  to  Prudential-Bache’s 
Rich,  account  executives  in  branch 
offices  access  host-based  data 
bases  as  many  as  750,000  times  a 
day.Q 


complete  system  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  operating  system;  net¬ 
work  systems  such  as  IBM’s 
VTAM;  and  subsystems  such  as 
IBM’s  CICS,  TSO  and  Job  Entry 
System.  The  additional  Net/Master 
component  was  introduced  one 
week  after  IBM  announced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enhancements,  including  a 
Sys/Master-like  component,  to  its 
host-based  network  management 
product  NetView. 

Vicki  Duckworth,  product  man¬ 
ager  at  Cincom,  said  customers 

See  page  6 
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►  TRAVEL  SERVICES 

Europe  responds  to 
U.S.  reservation  nets 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


PARIS  —  In  response  to  inroads 
that  U.S. -based  travel  reservation 
systems  are  making  with  European 
travel  agents,  a  group  of  four  Euro¬ 
pean  airlines  announced  plans  here 
last  week  to  develop  a  network  to 
provide  flight,  hotel  and  car  reser¬ 
vation  services  to  travel  agents  by 
mid- 1989. 

Air  France,  Scandinavian  Air¬ 
line  Systems,  Lufthansa  and  Iberia 
will  invest  a  total  of  $300  million 
to  establish  a  holding  company 
with  an  estimated  staff  of  550  that 
will  build,  operate  and  market  the 
Amadeus  network  and  its  services. 


L.A.  law  raises 
ire  of  users 

continued  from  page  1 

In  a  letter  to  the  Los  Angeles 
mayor  and  city  council  members, 
the  TCA  said,  “You  should  be 
aware  that  the  FCC  has  consistent¬ 
ly  preempted  state  and  local  juris¬ 
diction  in  matters  regarding  impo¬ 
sition  of  surcharges  on  interstate 
services  when  those  charges  un¬ 
necessarily  burden  interstate  com¬ 
munications  services.” 

The  tax  on  interstate  calls 
would  raise  approximately  $16 
million  per  year  for  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  Richard  Dawson,  as¬ 
sistant  city  attorney.  But  MCI  and 
AT&T  believe  the  city  has  underes¬ 
timated  that  figure.  AT&T  esti¬ 
mates  its  share  of  the  taxes  on  in¬ 
terstate  calls  could  reach  nearly 
$19  million.  Revenues  could  rise  to 
more  than  $22  million  if  interna¬ 
tional  calls  are  included,  Kindrick 
said. 

Besides  con¬ 
cern  about  a  hike 
in  their  bills,  us¬ 
ers  say  they  fear 
that  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  municipal¬ 
ities  will  jump  at  the  chance  to 
raise  new  monies  via  similar  taxes. 
As  in  many  other  states,  California 
has  a  series  of  state  laws  that  limit 
taxes,  so  municipalities  are  looking 
for  other  ways  to  fill  their  coffers. 

More  ominous  even  than  the  tax 
itself  “is  that  once  Los  Angeles 
does  it,  we  know  other  cities 
around  here  are  going  to  look  at  it 
as  an  easy  10%,”  said  Robert 
Hynes,  telecommunications  engi¬ 
neering  manager  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  Already,  neighboring 
Culver  City  and  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  are  considering  just  such  a 
move,  according  to  MCI’s  Larry 
Kamer,  senior  manager  of  govern¬ 
ment  relations  for  MCI. 

The  tax  bite  could  be  especially 
painful  to  large  corporations 
whose  telecommunications  bills 
run  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  dollars,  said 
Lionel  Gillerman,  TCA  corporate 
president.  Gillerman  and  Hynes 


The  holding  company,  based  in 
Spain,  will  control  a  West  Germa¬ 
ny-based  company  that  will  oper¬ 
ate  the  network,  a  France-based 
company  that  will  develop  net¬ 
work  applications  and  other  ser¬ 
vices,  and  a  Spain-based  marketing 
arm,  which  will  sell  the  Amadeus 
network  to  travel  agents. 

Sources  say  roughly  $140  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  investment  will  be  used 
to  swap  the  Unisys  Corp.  computer 
equipment  used  by  each  of  the  four 
airlines  for  new  IBM  hardware  and 
software. 

A  second  European  airline 
group,  headed  by  British  Airways 
and  Swissair,  said  it  will  announce 
plans  on  July  10  to  develop  anoth- 


both  said  they  expect  companies 
with  sufficient  resources  will  set 
up  private  networks  with  switches 
in  other  cities  and  bypass  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

“Tax  avoidance  is  what  every¬ 
one  is  going  to  look  at,”  said  MCI’s 
Kamer.  One  large  MCI  customer  is 
already  looking  at  ways  to  reconfi¬ 
gure  its  network,  while  another  is 
looking  to  move  all  traffic  onto  its 
satellite  network. 

The  new  tax  will  be  collected  by 
long-distance  carriers  and  remitted 
to  the  city.  AT&T  and  MCI  contend 
that  the  30  days  they  were  given 
to  change  their  billing  systems  to 
accommodate,  the  tax  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  AT&T  and  MCI  both  said 
they  need  ^t  least  90  days. 

As  originally  passed,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  requires  carriers  who  cannot 
meet  the  July  1  date  to  back-bill 
customers.  “That  is  a  problem  of 
tremendous  proportions,”  Kamer 
said.  The  carrier  estimates  it  will 
cost  $100,000  to 
change  its  billing 
procedures  in  or¬ 
der  to  collect  the 
new  tax.  If  re¬ 
quired  to  back- 
bill  customers, 
MCI  could  face  $1  million  in  costs, 
Kamer  said. 

“We  either  absorb  the  expense, 
which  MCI  is  not  in  a  position  to 
do,  or  pass  it  on  to  our  customers, 
which  we’re  not  going  to  do,” 
Kamer  said.  Both  MCI  and  AT&T 
believe  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
these  costs. 

At  its  meeting  tomorrow,  the 
city  council  is  also  scheduled  to 
consider  the  issue  of  the  carriers’ 
ability  to  implement  the  necessary 
changes,  Dawson  said. 

AT&T  is  hoping  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  yet  another  case,  in  which 
the  state  of  Illinois  has  imposed  its 
state  sales  tax  on  interstate  tele¬ 
phone  services,  will  provide  over¬ 
all  guidelines  in  the  tax  area. 
“We’re  hoping  that  case  will  go  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  so 
that  we’ll  resolve  this  issue  once 
and  for  all,”  Kindrick  said.  AT&T 
is  not  involved  in  that  ligitation.O 


er  reservation  network  for  Europe¬ 
an  travel  agents.  That  plan,  which 
also  has  the  support  of  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines  and  Austrian  Air¬ 
lines,  may  become  an  alternative  to 
Amadeus.  This  group  and  most 
other  European  air  carriers  al¬ 
ready  use  IBM  equipment. 

All  eight  airlines  are  among  the 
21  members  of  the  Association  of 
European  Airlines  (AEA),  which 
has  been  studying  the  feasibility  of 
creating  a  single  European  reserva¬ 
tion  network  for  the  past  year. 
Currently,  the  21  AEA  members 
run  10  separate  reservation  sys¬ 
tems,  most  of  which  are  limited  to 
individual  airlines  within  national 
borders. 

According  to  Karl-Heanz  Neu- 
meister,  secretary-general  of  the 
AEA,  that  $500,000  study  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  one  giant 
European  reservation  system.  The 
study  was  prepared  by  a  staff  of 
roughly  80  AEA  members  with  the 
New  York-based  transportation 
consulting  firm  Simat  Helliesen  & 
Eichner,  Inc.  acting  as  project  man¬ 
agement. 

“The  conclusion  was  that  since 
we  cannot  see  computer  reserva¬ 
tion  systems  bound  to  just  national 
markets,  it  would  be  wise  to  jointly 
build  one  European  system,”  Neu- 
meister  said.  That  conclusion  was 
presented  to  AEA  members  last 
May  when  the  Amadeus  group  and 
the  British  Airways-  and  Swissair- 
led  group  announced  they  would 


develop  plans  to  build  that  net¬ 
work. 

Speaking  from  AEA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  Neumeis- 
ter  said,  “We  have  two  camps  that 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  build 
the  network.”  Both  camps  will  pre¬ 
sent  their  proposals  to  AEA  mem¬ 
bers  on  July  10.  It  is  possible,  he 
said,  that  both  groups  will  combine 
their  separate  plans  into  a  single 
European  reservation  network.  On 
the  other  hand,  AEA  members  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sidelines  may  decide 
which  of  the  two  teams  they  will 
join. 

The  undertaking  is  clearly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  introduction  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Air  Lines’  Apollo  and  American 
Airlines’  Sabre  reservation  system 
services  to  European  travel  agen¬ 
cies.  “Apollo  and  Sabre  are  really 
not  in  any  great  shape  or  form 
right  now  in  European  travel  agen¬ 
cies,”  said  Michael  Friedman  of  Si- 
mat  Helliesen  &  Eichner,  Inc.  “But 
I  think  concern  about  what  the 
U.S.  computer  reservation  systems 
might  do  —  and  clearly  have  the 
ability  to  do  —  in  the  future  is  one 
thing  that  drove  [European  air  car¬ 
riers]  together,”  he  continued.  “Eu¬ 
ropeans  can’t  get  together  on  any¬ 
thing  unless  the  Americans 
threaten  them.” 

Although  Amadeus  network 
plans  have  not  yet  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  it  appears  the  first  step 
will  be  to  connect  all  four  of  the  air 
carriers’  reservation  systems.  □ 
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Timeplex  mux,  system  debut 

continued  from  page  2 


bus  topology.  The  I/O  layer  con¬ 
sists  of  Link/ 100  ports  and  ports 
of  smaller  Timeplex  multiplexers 
—  Link/ls  and  Link/2s  —  inter¬ 
faced  at  T-l  speeds. 

The  Link/100  supports  all  the 
same  voice  encoding  techniques  as 
Timeplex’s  former  top-of-the-line 
multiplexer,  the  Link/2,  including 
pulse  code  modulation  (PCM), 
adaptive  differential  PCM,  contin¬ 
uously  variable  slope  delta  modu¬ 
lation  and  packetized  voice.  Link/ 
100  also  supports  submultiplexing 
for  data  applications,  enabling  us¬ 
ers  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
the  64K  bit/sec  DSO  channels  with¬ 
in  T-l  1.54M  bit/sec  digital  trans¬ 
mission  pipes. 

Analysts  briefed  on  the  an¬ 
nouncements  were  impressed, 
characterizing  Timeplex  as  a  solid 
competitor  out  to  provide  its  cus¬ 
tomers  with  a  migration  path. 
“Timeplex  has  a  major  portion  of 
the  multiplexer  market,  but  they 
had  to  move  up  into  the  higher 
end,  and  this  looks  like  an  attrac¬ 
tive  product,”  said  Mary  McCaf¬ 
frey,  vice-president  at  C.J.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Company,  Inc.,  a  Wall 


Street  research  brokerage  firm. 

Charles  Nichols,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  E.F.  Hutton  &  Company, 
Inc.,  said,  “Something  that  big  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  people  that  there  is  a 
migration  path  for  new  and  exist¬ 
ing  users.  They  certainly  don’t 
ever  have  to  worry  about  capacity 
being  a  problem.” 

The  Link/ 100  is  priced  at  be¬ 
tween  $100,000  and  $800,000, 
fully  configured,  and  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  three  phases,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  summer  1988. 

Timeplex  also  introduced  a  com¬ 
munications  architecture  dubbed 
Systems  Connectivity  Architecture 
(SCA)  to  demonstrate  an  overall 
strategy  for  tying  Timeplex  multi¬ 
plexers  to  other  network  compo¬ 
nents. 

SCA  establishes  a  framework 
for  network  interconnections  and 
growth,  and  defines  rules  for  inter¬ 
action  between  private  and  public 
segments  of  hybrid  networks. 

Timeplex  announced  a  network 
management  package  called  Time/ 
View  as  an  implementation  of  SCA. 

Time/View’s  capabilities  include 
monitoring  and  alarms,  network, 


node  and  segment  status,  selecta¬ 
ble  alarm  processing,  trouble  re¬ 
ports,  alarm  profiles  and  history 
file,  trouble  ticketing,  diagnostics, 
and  configuration  tools. 

Time/View’s  architecture  pro¬ 
vides  both  for  hierarchical,  or  cen¬ 
tral,  and  regional  management  of 
various  network  nodes.  A  central 
controller,  running  on  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  9000  series  minicom¬ 
puter,  is  connected  to  remote  con¬ 
trollers  based  on  Timeplex- 
supplied  microcomputers  called 
Model  100s.  Model  100s  can  func¬ 
tion  stand-alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  Model  100s  linked  to  a 
central  controller. 

The  Time/View  net  management 
package  includes  Link/View,  Time¬ 
plex’s  bridge  to  IBM’s  NetView/PC, 
the  gateway  for  all  non-IBM  equip¬ 
ment  to  NetView.  NetView  is  IBM’s 
network  management  system. 
Timeplex  officials  positioned 
Time/View  as  a  NetView  support 
system. 

The  regional  controllers  will  be 
available  in  September  at  a  price  of 
$2,500,  not  including  the  Model 
100  microcomputer.  Central  con¬ 
trollers  will  be  available  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  will  be  priced  at  $30,000, 
software  only.S 


Microsoft, 

3Com  alliance 

continued  from  page  1 
that  3Com  will  join  in  Microsoft’s 
effort  to  develop  its  LAN  Manager, 
a  network  operating  system  de¬ 
signed  for  IBM’s  OS/2.  The  Micro- 
soft-developed  OS/2  is  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  software  intended  for  use 
with  IBM’s  new  Personal  System/2 
microcomputer. 

Observers  further  speculate  that 
3Com  and  Microsoft  will  try  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  LAN  Manager  as  the  lo¬ 
cal  network  standard  for  the  IBM 
Personal  System/2. 

Microsoft  announced  the  LAN 
Manager  on  April  2  in  conjunction 
with  IBM’s  introduction  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  and  OS/2.  The  soft¬ 
ware,  which  provides  a  platform 
for  the  development  of  distributed 
applications  in  network  environ¬ 
ments,  provides  for  file  and  printer 
sharing,  security  features  and  net¬ 
work  administration  tools. 

“I  think  the  message  will  be  that 
the  two  companies  are  driving  a 
stake  in  the  ground  and  saying  this 
is  the  local  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem  standard,”  said  a  source  close 
to  Microsoft  who  asked  not  to  be 
named. 

Microsoft’s  Dave  Melin,  product 
manager  for  the  LAN  Manager,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  that  has  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  firms. 

Industry  observers  maintain 
that  Microsoft  needs  3Com’s  help 
in  developing  the  program  to  work 
effectively  with  distributed  appli¬ 
cations,  a  key  concern  if  the  com¬ 
panies  hope  to  establish  the  LAN 
manager  as  a  de  facto  standard. 

“The  LAN  Manager  is  a  strategi¬ 
cally  important  product  to  Micro¬ 
soft,”  said  Rick  Kimball,  a  research 
analyst  with  Montgomery  Securi¬ 
ties  in  San  Francisco.  “Microsoft 
has  its  hands  full  developing  OS/2 


itself,  and  3Com  brings  a  lot  to  the 
table  in  terms  of  understanding 
networking.”  The  LAN  Manager, 
scheduled  to  be  released  to  devel¬ 
opers  and  OEMs  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year,  is  rumored  to  be 
behind  schedule  in  development. 

Robert  Clark,  vice-president  in 
the  consulting  division  of  The  Sey- 
bold  Group,  Inc.,  expressed  doubt 
about  Microsoft’s  ability  to  deliver 
the  LAN  Manager  on  schedule 
without  the  help  of  3Com’s 
networking  expertise.  “3Com  has 
been  moving  in  that  direction  and 
has  the  expertise  to  make  it  hap¬ 
pen  within  the  time  frame,”  he 
said.  “I  think  that’s  what’s  bring¬ 
ing  the  two  companies  together.” 

The  unnamed  source  said,  how¬ 
ever,  the  LAN  Manager  is  much 
further  along  than  people  believe. 

Sources  who  say  Tuesday’s  an¬ 
nouncement  will  represent  the 
kickoff  of  a  joint  crusade  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  LAN  Manager  as  the 
networking  standard  for  IBM’s 
Personal  System/2  point  to  IBM’s 
silence  on  whether  it  will  adopt 
the  the  LAN  Manager  for  the  PS/2 
line  and  to  Novell  Inc.’s  dominance 
in  the  market. 

“Microsoft  and  3Com  have  an 
interest  in  defining  a  standard 
they  can  push,”  said  the  source 
close  to  Microsoft.  IBM  has  not  en¬ 
dorsed  the  LAN  Manager,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  that  Microsoft 
would  succeed  in  marketing  a  net¬ 
work  operating  system  on  its  own. 

Microsoft  also  faces  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  network  operating 
system  market  from  Novell,  which 
will  push  its  NetWare  network  op¬ 
erating  system  as  an  alternative  to 
OS/2-based  networking  systems. 

3Com,  which  is  contractually 
barred  from  discussing  the  an¬ 
nouncement  or  responding  to  spec¬ 
ulation,  was  allowed  to  deny  ru¬ 
mors  of  a  possible  merger  between 
the  two  companies.  □ 


Cincom 
bolsters  tool 

continued  from  page  4 
wanted  a  tool  that  would  enable 
them  to  manage  all  of  their  com¬ 
puter  system  requirements  from  a 
single  terminal.  Some  large  custom¬ 
ers  have  as  many  as  20  terminals 
controlling  various  parts  of  a  com¬ 
puter  systems  operation. 

Sys/Master  enables  an  operator 
to  automate  routine  MVS  control 
procedures.  MVS  continually  pre¬ 
sents  an  operator  with  systems 
messages,  many  of  which  are  not 
needed  by  particular  users.  With 
Sys/Master,  an  operator  could 
write  a  procedure  to  show  only 
those  messages  needed. 

Sys/Master  can  perform  other 
functions,  such  as  automatically 
running  a  set  of  MVS  commands. 
For  example,  a  program  on  one 
host  could  be  waiting  for  a  free 
tape  drive  while  a  drive  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  host  was  free.  With  Sys/ 
Master,  a  user  could  write  a  rou¬ 
tine  that  would  automatically  send 
the  job  to  the  free  drive. 

Large  customers  are  also  de¬ 
manding  additional  automation  ca¬ 
pabilities  from  their  management 
systems  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  trained  technicians  to  sup¬ 
port  rapidly  expanding  networks, 
according  to  Larry  Timmins,  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  the  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn., 
market  research  firm.  He  predicted 
the  need  for  such  technicians  could 
grow  threefold  by  1990.  By  auto¬ 
mating  mundane  system  and  net¬ 
work  management  tasks,  compa¬ 
nies  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  need 
for  additional  personnel. 

Sys/Master  runs  under  IBM’s 
MVS  or  MVS/XA  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  requires  1M  byte  of  random 
access  memory,  costs  $30,000  and 
will  be  available  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter.  □ 
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TCA  may 
join  COS 
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ing  the  recent  departure  of  ICA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  Stephen  Christie. 

The  affiliate  membership  cate¬ 
gory  was  instituted  in  January  to 
allow  users  groups  and  associa¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  COS  activi¬ 
ties  without  paying  the  $25,000  to 
$200,000  annual  fee  for  full,  vot¬ 
ing  membership.  Affiliate  members 
pay  a  $500  annual  fee. 

Affiliate  members  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  COS’  bimonthly 
Strategy  Forum  sessions,  where 
full  members  decide  policy  and 
strategy  issues.  Affiliate  members 
are  also  barred  from  attending 
meetings  of  COS’  Users  Committee, 
made  up  of  user  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are,  full  members 
of  COS. 

TCA  President  Gillerman  said  he 
questioned  how  much  influence 
TCA  would  have  on  COS  if  it  joined 
the  organization  only  as  an  affili¬ 
ate  member. 

“Being  realistic,  the  big  money 
[in  COS]  is  coming  from  the  big  ven¬ 
dors  who  are  designing  systems. 
But  we  are  the  ones  who  will  be  us¬ 
ing  the  equipment,”  said  Giller¬ 
man,  who  added  that  he  is  keeping 
an  open  mind  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  joining  COS  until  the  TCA  com¬ 
mittees  have  evaluated  the  issue  of 
membership. 

According  to  Gillerman,  the  TCA 
bylaw  committee  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  organization’s 
rules  allow  it  to  join  COS.  In  the 
likely  event  that  the  bylaws  permit 
TCA  membership,  he  said,  the 
question  will  go  to  the  TCA  mem¬ 
ber  services  committee,  which  will 
study  the  benefits  of  joining  COS 
and  make  a  recommendation  to 
TCA’s  13-member  corporate  board. 

TCA  member  William  Moore  said 
the  issue  of  whether  the  user  orga¬ 
nization  should  join  COS  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  one  that  bears  study.  “My 
company,  Boeing  [Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.],  is  already  a  full  member 
of  COS,”  Moore  said.  “But,  many 
TCA  members  work  for  small  com¬ 
panies  that  have  no  interest  in 
COS.  This  is  a  good  issue  for  the 
committee  to  study.” 

Ted  Manakas,  information  prod¬ 
ucts  manager  for  COS,  confirmed 
that  TCA  had  requested  informa¬ 
tion  about  joining  the  group  as  an 
affiliate  member  and  added  that 
COS  would  welcome  TCA’s  mem¬ 
bership.  “The  affiliate  membership 
is  a  way  to  expand  the  user  base  of 
the  organization,”  he  said. 

COS  has  17  user  companies  that 
are  full  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Manakas  said  COS  hopes  to 
tie  the  full  user  members  to  the  af¬ 
filiate  members  more  closely  in  or¬ 
der  to  increase  end-user  influence 
on  the  organization.  He  said  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  currently  discussing 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this. 

In  addition,  Manakas  said,  closer 
ties  with  affiliate  members  could 
encourage  some  of  them  to  become 
full  members.  “The  affiliate  base  is 
another  way  of  communicating 
with  users  to  get  them  to  see  what 
benefits  they  could  derive  from 
COS.  And,  of  course,  it  could  add  to 
the  membership  of  COS.”0 
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NET  scores 
contract  coup 

continued  from  page  1 

sources  said  ink  was  drying  on  a 

contract  with  NET. 

In  March,  Michael  J.  Morse,  as¬ 
sistant  vice-president  of  network 
engineering  at  Merrill  Lynch,  out¬ 
lined  the  company’s  plans  to  Net¬ 
work  World.  Merrill  Lynch  current¬ 
ly  supports  two  backbone 
networks.  One,  known  as  MerNet 
1,  is  a  T-l  network  linking  the  com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  offices  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  multiplexers  from  a  mix 
of  vendors,  including  General  Da- 
taComm,  Inc.  and  Timeplex,  Inc. 

The  second  network,  called  Mer¬ 
Net  2,  is  a  nationwide  T-l  network 
of  20  T-l  spans  used  to  support  the 
voice  and  data  requirements  of  14 
Merrill  Lynch  regional  offices.  The 
Merrill  Lynch  network  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  April  1985  with  a  great 
deal  of  fanfare.  It  was  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  service  from 
AT&T  called  Customer  Controlled 
Reconfiguration  (CCR). 

With  CCR,  AT&T  demultiplexes 
T-l  facilities  into  24  64K  bit/sec 
voice/data  channels  at  one  of  its 
central  office  switch  locations  and 
passes  the  individual  channels  on 
to  the  customer.  The  customer  can 
enter  network  change  requests  us¬ 
ing  a  terminal. 

MerNet  2  will  be  replaced  with  a 
private  network  of  NET  Integrated 
Digital  Network  Exchange  multi¬ 


IBM  crafts 
OSI  software 

continued  from  page  2 
IBM’s  VM  operating  system. 

For  two  years,  the  university  of¬ 
fered  the  TCP/IP  code  to  other  aca¬ 
demic  institutions  for  a  nominal 
fee  of  $500.  Landweber  said  ap¬ 
proximately  100  universities  took 
part  in  that  program.  A  few 
months  ago,  IBM  offered  its  first 
commercial  TCP/IP  product  for  the 
VM  operating  system,  and  that 
product  was  based  on  enhance¬ 
ments  IBM  engineers  made  to  the 
original  university  code. 

As  the  TCP/IP  project  began 
winding  down,  the  OSI  work  was 
discussed  as  a  possible  follow-up 
project.  Landweber  was  working 
on  a  National  Academy  of  Science 
committee  examining  TCP/IP  vs. 
OSI  issues  for  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  convinced  IBM  to  fund  a 
second  project,  which  will  result  in 
the  OSI  software. 

The  IBM  RT  Personal  Computer 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
users  in  the  academic  community, 
which  has  traditionally  opted  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  equip¬ 
ment.  The  second  project  would 
test  how  easily  TCP/IP  and  OSI 
software  could  be  mixed  on  aca¬ 
demic  networks.  The  project  links 
Personal  Computer  RTs  on  local- 
and  wide-area  networks  through 
TCP/IP  software,  which  has 
emerged  as  a  de  facto  standard  in 
the  academic  community. 

Landweber  was  not  sure  how 
IBM  plans  to  use  the  prototype  OSI 
protocols.  ACIS  is  a  marketing  arm 
designed  to  broaden  IBM’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  academic  community, 


plexers,  creating  MerNet  2  Plus. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
phasing  out  AT&T  CCR  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Morse,  is  to  be  able  to 
respond  quickly  to  changing  com¬ 
munications  needs.  “We  have  a 
new  priority  application  that  im¬ 
mediately  requires  installation  of 
700  data  channels,”  Morse  noted. 

In  a  CCR  environment,  such 
drastic  alterations  require  a  lead 
time  of  a  few  months,  Morse  said. 
Merrill  Lynch’s  private  T-l  net¬ 
work  will  be  able  to  implement 
changes  much  more  quickly. 

Use  of  dedicated  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  also  enables  the  company  to 
utilize  bandwidth  better.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  CCR,  a  9.6K  bit/sec 
link  would  require  a  complete  64K 
bit/sec  channel  within  a  T-l  pipe. 
In  a  private  network,  the  line 
would  use  only  9.6K  bit/sec  of 
1.54M  bit/sec  T-l  bandwidth. 

Also,  CCR  is  not  as  responsive  to 
network  problems.  If  a  CCR  user 
wanted  to  switch  a  channel  from  a 
troubled  line  to  a  second  line,  15  to 
20  minutes  might  pass  before 
AT&T  could  make  the  change. 
With  T-l  multiplexers,  a  user  can 
instantly  alter  a  channel. 

During  the  next  few  years,  addi¬ 
tional  nodes  could  be  installed  in 
Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Miami 
and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  according  to 
Morse.  If  the  nationwide  network 
is  successful,  Merrill  Lynch  may 
also  merge  MerNet  1  with  MerNet  2 


according  to  Ken  Creecy,  director 
of  communications  project  manage¬ 
ment  at  ACIS.  The  group  comple¬ 
ments  IBM’s  internal  research  by 
funding  a  broad  range  of  academic 
projects.  Creecy  added  that  each 
project  could  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  IBM  product  but  that 
such  an  outcome  is  not  guaranteed. 
He  said  he  was  not  sure  of  IBM’s 
plans  for  the  OSI  software. 

Landweber  said  he  hopes  IBM 
will  distribute  the  code  to  universi¬ 
ties  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
“Universities  will  not  have  to  go 
through  their  own  product  devel¬ 
opment  cycle  to  work  with  OSI 
software,”  Landweber  said.  He 
added  that  universities  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  working  with  prototype 
OSI  software  since  they  expect  an 
eventual  migration  from  TCP/IP  to 
OSI. 

With  the  ISO  project  winding 
down,  Landweber  approached  IBM 
with  a  third  possible  project:  work¬ 
ing  on  OSI  and  TCP/IP  network 
management  issues.  “There  are  a 
number  of  outstanding  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered,”  he  said. 
“For  example,  how  one  gathers 
network  management  data  and 
what  sort  of  control  one  has  over  a 
remote  network.”  Creecy  said  IBM 
is  talking  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  a  number  of  other 
academic  organizations  about  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  projects. 

Landweber  found  linking  TCP/ 
IP  software  to  OSI  software  easier 
than  anticipated.  “Our  experience 
illustrates  that  one  can  run  both 
sets  of  protocols  on  one  network 
without  any  conflicts,”  he  said. 
“We  think  there  will  be  a  gradual 
transition  from  TCP/IP  to  0SI.”O 


Plus.  “In  a  few  years,  we  could 
have  75  to  100  nodes  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  network,”  Morse  said. 

The  backbone  of  the  nationwide 
net  may  carry  sufficient  traffic  to 
warrant  upgrading  to  T-3  lines, 
which  are  45M  bit/sec  facilities 
that  provide  the  capacity  of  28 
T-ls.  “Moving  to  T-3  lines  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  possibility  for  us,”  Morse 
said.  “T-3  tariffs  are  dropping,  and 
a  user  with  eight  T-l  lines  may  be 
able  to  justify  a  T-3  line.” 

Linking  the  two  networks  may 
result  in  the  single  largest  back¬ 
bone  network  controlled  by  one 
vendor’s  T-l  multiplexers,  a  fact 
that  had  the  attention  of  many  key 
T-l  multiplexer  makers.  Last  fall, 
NET,  DCA,  Avanti  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  Timeplex  were  all 
pitching  for  the  contract.  Morse 
said  only  these  four  companies  had 
a  multiplexer  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  the  company’s  anticipated 
networking  needs. 

In  January,  Merrill  Lynch  elimi¬ 
nated  Avanti  and  Timeplex  from 
the  competition.  Neither  company 
was  able  to  deliver  the  capabilities 
needed,  even  though  both  planned 
to  announce  high-end  multiplexers 
that  could  meet  Merrill  Lynch’s 
needs.  “We  didn’t  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  beta  testing  any  new 
equipment,”  Morse  explained. 

Key  selling  points  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  remaining  contes¬ 
tants,  NET  and  DCA,  were  backup 
and  redundancy  capabilities.  “In 


our  business,  if  we  are  down  for 
even  a  few  moments,  we  can  lose 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,” 
Morse  said.  NET  and  DCA  both  of¬ 
fer  an  alternate  routing  capability, 
which  will  automatically  switch 
T-l  lines  around  a  failed  node. 

For  the  past  six  months,  NET 
and  DCA  waged  a  fierce  fight  for 
the  new  business,  the  upper  hand 
constantly  changing.  Although 
NET  already  had  an  impressive 
stable  of  customers,  including 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  and  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  the  company 
deemed  Merrill  Lynch  an  impor¬ 
tant  account. 

DCA  needed  a  customer  like 
Merrill  Lynch  to  gain  market  credi¬ 
bility.  The  company  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  winning  medium¬ 
sized  accounts,  customers  with  six 
to  10  T-l  lines,  but  has  not  landed 
a  leading-edge  account  like  Merrill 
Lynch,  according  to  analysts. 

Morse  said  the  final  decision 
was  very  difficult  because  the  two 
products  offered  similar  capabili¬ 
ties.  Although  Morse  would  not 
specify  why  he  picked  NET  over 
DCA,  observers  close  to  the  deal 
said  Morse  probably  found  NET’S 
product  line  a  bit  more  robust  than 
DCA’s  multiplexers.  NET,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  delivering  dynamic  band¬ 
width  features  that  could  signifi¬ 
cantly  cut  Merrill  Lynch’s 
communications  costs.  DCA  has 
yet  to  deliver  such  a  feature.  □ 
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We  wouldn’t  make  this  outrageous 
offer  if  we  thought  we’d  have  to  make 
good  on  it  That’s  how  reliable  Fujitsu 
modems  are. 

But  if  the  outrageous  should  happen 
and  your  Fujitsu  modem  fails  during  the 
first  year,  we’ll  give  you  another 
modem.  For  free.  And  we’ll  fix 
the  first  one.  Also  for  free. 

The  L-series  comes  with 
speeds  of  2400,  4800,  9600  and 
14,400  bps.  They’re  front-panel 
programmable  and  completely 
self-diagnostic.  Our  economical  EZ  series  is 
easily  convertible  from  stand-alone  to  rack  card. 

This  limited  offer  is  only  open  to  new  purchases  of  our  L  and 
EZ  modems  from  an  authorized  Fujitsu  America  distributor  and 
is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  modem  insurance  policy. 

For  the  name  of  a  distributor  near  you,  call  800-422-4878; 
in  California,  408-434-0460. 
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modem  market — 
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insurance. 
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ADCU  remains  true 


Contel  may 
purchase 

continued  from  page  2 
to  private  network  users; 
and  COMSAT  General, 
which  provides  video 
transmission  services. 

In  addition  to  Contel 
agreeing  to  acquire  some  of 
COMSAT’s  money-losing 
subsidiaries  —  COMSAT 
nonregulated  subsidiaries 
lost  $20  million  last  year  on 
revenue  of  $200  million  — 
COMSAT  is  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  cash  settlement 
from  Contel.  Company 
spokesmen  would  not  re¬ 
veal  the  amount. 

Representatives  from 
the  two  companies  have 
been  meeting  daily  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  a  settlement  of  the 
aborted  merger  attempt. 
COMSAT  spokesman  Rich¬ 
ard  McGraw  said,  “The  two 
companies  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  since  April,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  announce  a  settle¬ 
ment  any  day  now.” 

The  merger,  announced 
last  September,  would  have 
formed  a  $6.6  billion  com¬ 
pany.  Contel  provides 
transmission  services  and 
sells  private  networks  and 
network  equipment.  COM¬ 
SAT  provides  domestic  and 
international  satellite  ser¬ 
vices,  private  network  de¬ 
sign  services  and  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment. 
COMSAT  is  also  the  U.S. 
signatory  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Organization,  an 
international  consortium 
that  provides  satellite  ser¬ 
vices. 

Both  firms  initially 
thought  they  would  in¬ 
crease  their  market  share 
through  the  marriage, 
which  would  have  provid¬ 
ed  Contel  with  access  to  in¬ 
ternational  markets  and 
COMSAT  with  a  strong  fi¬ 
nancial  partner. 

Contel’s  realization  that 
COMSAT’s  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  could  be  affected  by 
several  pending  regulatory 
actions  caused  it  to  pull  out 
of  the  deal  in  April.  The 
most  damaging  FCC  action 
requires  COMSAT  to  refund 


$62  million  in  overearnings 
to  customers. 

Industry  analysts  said 
the  proposed  settlement  is 
a  logical  resolution  to  a 
nasty  dispute. 

“It  makes  sense  for  Con¬ 
tel  to  buy  the  COMSAT  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  especially  the  in¬ 
ternational  division,”  said 
Gerald  Mayfield,  president 
of  the  DMW  Group  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

COMSAT  International 
would  be  a  good  match  for 
Contel  ASC,  which  pro¬ 
vides  satellite  business  ser¬ 
vices,  Mayfield  said.  Other 
Contel  divisions  sell  VSATs 
and  communications  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  government. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  syner¬ 
gies  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies,”  Mayfield  said. 

“Contel  has  stated  that 
one  of  its  goals  is  to  move 
into  the  international  com¬ 
munications  arena,”  said 
William  Rahe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
also  in  Stamford.  “Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  COMSAT  Interna¬ 
tional  would  certainly  give 
Contel  a  good  position 
abroad.  COMSAT  is  a  well- 
recognized  name  overseas 
and  has  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  most  of  the  for¬ 
eign  PTTs.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  reasons  Contel  original¬ 
ly  decided  to  merge  with 
COMSAT  was  to  gain  an  in¬ 
ternational  presence,”  he 
said. 

Another  industry  ob¬ 
server  said  he  doesn’t  see 
the  sense  in  Contel  acquir¬ 
ing  COMSAT’s  subsidiaries. 
“Contel  is  already  in  the 
same  businesses  as  these 
COMSAT  subsidiaries.  I 
don’t  know  what  Contel  is 
going  to  gain  except  maybe 
a  settlement  to  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  messy  dispute,” 
said  a  satellite  analyst  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified. 

Settlement  of  the  dispute 
could  improve  Contel’s  and 
COMSAT’s  public  images. 
“Both  companies  got  a  lot 
of  negative  publicity  over 
this  thing,”  Mayfield  said. 
“An  amicable  settlement  in 
which  both  companies 
come  out  ahead  could  help 
them  save  face.”S 


continued  from  page  1 

and  integrated  voice  and 
data  networks. 

ADCU  fosters  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  through  a 
variety  of  means,  including 
an  annual  conference  — 
this  year’s  meeting  gets  un¬ 
der  way  here  this  week. 
But  ADCU  is  struggling  to 
become  truly  national  in 
scope,  to  grow  beyond  its 
core  membership  in  the 
Northeast  and  increase  its 
membership  rolls  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  according 
to  ADCU  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  August  Blegen. 

Over  the  years,  ADCU 
has  focused  much  of  its  at¬ 
tention  on  regulatory  activ¬ 
ities.  ADCU  submitted  com¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  its  users 
during  the  divestiture  pro¬ 
cess  and  presented  user 
concerns  during  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  Second  and 
Third  Computer  Inquiries. 

The  group  has  also  sub¬ 
mitted  comments  stating 
the  user  viewpoint  during 
various  tariff  and  access 
charge  hearings,  and  dur¬ 
ing  discussions  on  the  Open 
Network  Architecture  and 
the  Huber  Report,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Compitello, 
chairman  of  ADCU’s  public 
policy  committee. 

In  the  past  several  years, 
the  group  has  taken  a  more 
active  role  in  the  stan- 
dards-making  process. 

For  example,  ADCU  is 
currently  the  only  user  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  a  voting 
member  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute’s  T1D1  committee, 
which  is  developing  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  standards,  said  W. 
Edward  Hodgson.  Hodgson 
is  chairman  of  ADCU’s 
standards  committee  and 
manager  of  computing  and 
communications  at  the  Liv¬ 
ingston,  N.J.,  computer  cen¬ 
ter  of  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp. 

ADCU  was  incorporated 
in  New  York  state  by  five 
corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers  looking  to 
share  information  on  data 
communications.  Initial 
member  companies  includ¬ 
ed  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
American  Airlines,  Inc., 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
N.A.,  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  Damon  Corp. 

“We  picked  a  somewhat 
narrower  niche  than  ICA, 
which  was  initially  voice- 
oriented,”  said  Lewis  Har¬ 
ing,  incoming  ADCU  presi¬ 
dent,  and  vice-president  in 
network  planning  at  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  “We  were 
early  to  recognize  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  data,  and  we 
specialized  in  that  area,” 
he  said,  adding  that  no  oth¬ 


er  user  organization  was 
then  specifically  address¬ 
ing  data  communications. 

Today,  the  association 
has  approximately  240 
member  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of 
banks,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  insurance  companies, 
universities  and  utility 
companies.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  individual  members 
number  275.  Member  firms 
pay  $200  per  year  dues;  in¬ 
dividual  members  pay  $100 
per  year. 

“ADCU  is  aimed  at  fos¬ 
tering  information  flow  to 
professionals  working  for 
companies  that  are  major 
data  communications  us¬ 
ers,”  Haring  said. 

That  flow  of  information 
is  accomplished  through 
the  group’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence  and  bimonthly  region¬ 
al  meetings,  a  hefty  50- 
page  bimonthly  newsletter 
and,  most  recently,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  still  in  its  pi¬ 
lot  stages. 


“ADCU  is  aimed  at 
fostering  information 
flow  to  professionals 
working  for 
companies  that  are 
major  data 
communications 
users,”  Haring  said. 


The  association  also  dis¬ 
tributes  both  a  membership 
roster  and  member  profiles. 
The  profiles  outline  each 
member  company’s  data 
communications  operation, 
including  hardware,  termi¬ 
nal  types,  networks  and 
vendors  used. 

“We’re  effective  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  internal  network 
whereby  members  can  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems  and 
exchange  experiences,” 
Haring  said.  “There’s  no 
substitute  for  experience; 
you  can’t  buy  that  kind  of 
insight.” 

ADCU  members  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  “a  better 
technical  solution  for  what¬ 
ever  it  is  they’re  trying  to 
solve,”  Blegen  said.  Several 
ADCU  members  noted  that 
the  group  offers  a  strong 
technical  program  during 
its  annual  conference. 

ADCU  member  Harold 
Dellinger  plans  to  bring 
representatives  from  his  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  company  to 
an  association  meeting  so 
they  can  gain  more  insight 
into  data  communications 
users’  needs. 

Dellinger  is  senior  tele¬ 
communications  analyst 
for  Bloomington,  Ill. -based 
Country  Companies  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  the  data  pro¬ 


cessing  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  arm  of  the  Country 
Companies  insurance  group 
in  Illinois. 

Despite  its  success  in 
helping  members,  ADCU  is 
having  problems  expanding 
membership  beyond  its 
stronghold  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

The  association  current¬ 
ly  has  only  four  regions 
that  regularly  hold  meet¬ 
ings:  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Boston  and  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul,  according  to 
Blegen.  “Our  membership 
is  poor  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  he  said. 

Illinois  member  Lee  Har¬ 
ness  of  North  Illinois  Gas 
Co.  in  Aurora,  said  he’d 
like  to  see  a  regional  chap¬ 
ter  started  in  Chicago,  but 
he  admits  he  doesn’t  have 
the  time  to  set  it  up  him¬ 
self.  A  lone  San  Diego  mem¬ 
ber  recently  decided  to 
drop  out  of  the  association 
because  of  the  lack  of 
ADCU  activities  on  the 
West  Coast. 

“I  think  the  association 
has  a  future,  and  I  hope  it 
expands  quickly  so  we  can 
join  again,”  said  this  tele¬ 
communications  manager, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

ADCU’s  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  continue  to  grow 
in  a  field  that  has  become 
virtually  overpopulated 
with  different  associations, 
many  of  which  are  now  ad¬ 
dressing  data  communica¬ 
tions  concerns,  noted  Mi¬ 
chael  Kanthal,  outgoing 
ADCU  president  and  vice- 
president  of  corporate  tele¬ 
communications  at  Citi¬ 
bank  N.A.,  New  York. 

“The  toughest  thing  we 
fight  is  just  becoming  bet¬ 
ter  known,”  Kanthal  said. 
He  and  other  officers  also 
echoed  a  common  concern 
about  the  difficulties  of 
motivating  members  to  be¬ 
come  active  participants  in 
the  association. 

Kanthal  is  particularly 
disappointed  in  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  interest  among 
users  —  both  inside  and 
outside  ADCU  —  in  the 
standards-making  process. 
“It’s  a  virgin  territory  and 
yet  such  an  important  area 
for  users  to  get  involved  in. 
But  I  constantly  shake  my 
head  that  they’re  just  not 
doing  it,”  he  said. 

Hodgson,  the  ADCU 
standards  committee  chair¬ 
man,  noted  that  the  associ¬ 
ation  could  attend  many 
more  standards  meetings  if 
only  more  members  would 
get  involved. 

ADCU’s  role  on  the  T1D1 
committee,  for  example, 
has  been  to  make  the  ven¬ 
dor  members  “realize  there 
is  a  user  organization  out 
there,”  he  said.  “We  may 
not  influence  the  immedi¬ 
ate  outcome,  but  we  make 
people  think.  ”□ 


•  REDUNDANCY  &  DIVERSITY 
FROM  A  SINGLE  SOURCE 

•  NATIONAL  COVERAGE  AT  AN  APL  PRICE 

•  SAMPLE  PRICING: 


New  York-Chicago 
Chicago-Los  Angeles 
New  York-Miami 


APL 

THE  DIRECT  ALTERNATIVE 


VF 

T1(64  kbps) 

$395 

S  7,450 

699 

21,000 

550 

10,995 

DIGITAL  T-1 

DS-0  to  DS-I 
VOICE/DAT A/VIDEO 
PRIVATE  LINES 

American  Private  Line  Services.  Inc. 

140  Gould  Street,  Needham,  MA  02194  (617)  455-9000 
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Infotron  boosts  bottom  line 

Infotron  Systems  Corp.,  which  in  its  fourth  quarter  suffered  a  round  of  layoffs  and  an 
earnings  loss,  announced  that  its  Infostream  NX  series  of  T-l  multiplexers  has  generated 
more  revenue  and  unit  shipments  than  any  new  product  line  in  the  company’s  history. 
Since  the  Infostream  introduction  in  February,  32  unit  sales  have  contributed  $1.5  million 
in  sales,  which  should  provide  a  welcome  boost  to  Infotron’s  bottom  line. 


AT&T  equipment  revenue  by  segment 


Revenues 

1984 

(millions  of  dollars) 

1985  1986 

1987 

Rentals 

$7,217.3 

$5,788.8 

$4,850.0 

$4,074.0 

AT&T  Technologies,  Inc. 

$5,965.0 

$6,860.0 

$6,723.0 

$6,814.0 

AT&T  Information  Systems 

$4,205.0 

$4,500.0 

$3,800.0 

$4,100.0 

Total  product  sales 

$10,170.0 

$11,360.0 

$10,523.0 

$10,914.0 

SOURCE:  E.F.  HUTTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


►  INTERNATIONAL  TELECOM 

France  attempts  to 
smooth  U.S.  feathers 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  French 
telecommunications  officials  re¬ 
cently  played  hosts  and  peacemak¬ 
ers  to  U.S.  government  and  indus¬ 
try  officials  here,  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  trade  relations  in  the 
wake  of  the  French  government’s 
decision  not  to  award  the  sale  of  a 
French  telecommunications  manu¬ 
facturer  to  AT&T. 

Officials  from  the  French  Post, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  adminis¬ 
tration,  Direction  Generale  des 
Telecommunications  (DGT),  and 
from  the  French  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  addressed  a  variety 
of  trade  and  technology  issues  at  a 


seminar  sponsored  by  France  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
DGT. 

DGT’s  Director  General,  Marcel 
Roulet,  told  the  group  that  his 
country’s  decision  to  award  the 
sale  of  the  state-owned  Cie  Gener¬ 
ale  des  Constructions  Telephoni- 
que  to  Sweden’s  LM  Ericsson  in 
April  was  not  politically  motivated 
but  based  only  on  technical  and 
commercial  considerations. 

AT&T  lost  the  bid  because  the 
technology  it  would  have  imple¬ 
mented  in  France  —  the  5ESS  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  —  would  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  alteration 
to  work  in  the  French  public  net¬ 
work.  This  would  have  taken  more 

See  page  1 1 
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Corvus  Systems,  Inc.  signed  an 
agreement  valued  at  $3  million,  un¬ 
der  which  the  company  will  sell 
workstations  and  network  servers 
to  Control  Data  Corp.  for  resale  to 
CDC’s  customers. 

William  R.  McCarthy,  formerly 
vice-president  of  planning  and 
business  development  at  Infinet, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Tesdata  Systems,  Inc.  As 
previously  announced,  Tesdata  has 
agreed  to  merge  with  Infinet. 

British  Telecommunications 

pic  announced  an  11.7%  increase 
in  pretax  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1987.  Earn¬ 
ings  in  fiscal  1987  were  $3.3  bil¬ 
lion.  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $15.2  billion,  a  12.4%  increase 
over  the  year  earlier. 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

recently  appointed  Earl  E.  Lawson 
executive  vice-president  of  finance 
and  MIS  and  Phillip  C.  Cooke  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  human  re¬ 


sources.  Lawson  previously  served 
as  vice-president  and  controller  of 
GTE  Corp.’s  product  and  systems 
group.  Cooke  previously  served  as 
vice-president  and  senior  human 
resources  officer  at  Citicorp’s  U.S. 
Card  Product  Group  in  New  York. 

ComStream  Corp.  of  San  Diego 
recently  appointed  Scott  Smull 
vice-president  of  finance  and  Ar- 
ron  Angle  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Smull  previously  served  as 
corporate  controller  and  finance 
and  administration  director  at  In¬ 
tegrated  Software  Systems  Corp. 
Angle  was  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  charge  of  commercial  high- 
volume  communications  products 
at  M/A-Com  Linkabit,  Inc. 

Ansa  Software  Co.  and  3Com 
Corp.  recently  announced  an 
agreement  to  jointly  market  Ansa’s 
multiuser  data  base,  Paradox  2.0, 
with  3Com’s  3System.  In  order  to 
introduce  Paradox  2.0,  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  sponsor  a  12-city  seminar 
series  for  corporate  users,  develop¬ 
ers  and  value-added  resellers. 


►  MANAGEMENT 

User  as  vendor: 
A  new  viewpoint 

Job  change  changes  perspective. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


Next  time  you  wonder  about 
vendors  and  the  wide  gulf  that 
separates  your  needs  and  their 
products,  talk  to  someone  like  Nor¬ 
man  Gentry,  Richard  Courtney  or 
John  Hart  —  they’ve  worked  on 
both  sides  of  the  business. 

After  looking  at  things  from  the 
vendor  point  of  view,  Gentry  and 
Courtney  came  back  to  being  users, 
but  with  a  decidedly  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  vendors.  Hart  remains 
with  a  vendor,  but  he  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  his  user  roots. 


“Every  user  wishes  he  could 
talk  to  vendor  design  engineers  to 
create  a  product  that  answers  his 
needs,  and  believe  me,  every  de¬ 
sign  engineer  wishes  he  knew 
what  the  user  wants,”  said  Gentry, 
communications  manager  for  WSI 
Corp.  in  Medford,  Mass.  Gentry 
spent  more  than  two  years  at  Co¬ 
dex  Corp.  as  an  electrical  engineer 
in  group  development  of  network 
management  software. 

Although  he  enjoyed  his  stint  at 
Codex,  Gentry  said  the  position 
didn’t  suit  him  because  of  the  large 
company  bureaucracy  and,  more 

See  page  10 
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PAM  POWERS 


Value-added  network 
landscape  still  shifting 


The  value-added  network 
(VAN)  vendors  must  feel  a 
little  beleagured  lately,  what 
with  all  the  unsolicited  atten¬ 
tion  they’ve  received  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Things  first  took  a  bad  turn 
when  deregulation  allowed  the 
Bell  operating  companies  to  of¬ 
fer  protocol  conversion  as  part 
of  their  enhanced  packet  net¬ 
work  services. 

A  second  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  VANs,  or  so  they  felt, 
when  the  FCC  more  recently 
decided  that  enhanced  services 
will  continue  to  be  classified  as 
enhanced  but  need  no  longer  be 
offered  through  a  separate 
BOC  subsidiary. 

The  VANs  railed  against 
those  decisions,  perceiving  the 
BOCs  as  unfair  competition. 

But  over  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  BOCs  will  more 
likely  couple  their  intra-local 
access  and  transport  area  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  VANs’  inter- 
LATA  services. 

That  would  be  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial  to  both  parties:  The 
BOCs  could  offer  their  users 
easy  access  to  inter-LATA  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  VANs  would  be 
able  to  provide  better  service 


within  the  local  loop. 

Since  only  a  negligible  trick¬ 
le  of  annual  VAN  revenue  is 
contributed  by  users  with  in- 
tra-LATA  data  traffic,  what 
they  lose  to  the  BOCs  won’t 
hurt  them,  the  VAN  providers 
contend. 

But  the  possibility  of  FCC- 
imposed  access  charges  recent¬ 
ly  proposed  by  the  agency  for 
VANs  (“FCC  plan  would  make 
VAN  costs  skyrocket,”  NW, 

June  15)  poses  a  more  serious 
threat. 

If  some  of  the  calculated 
per-terminal-hour  charges  now 
being  bandied  about  are  correct 
—  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  estimates  approximately 
$4.50  —  the  vendors  and  users 
of  public  data  networks  (PDN) 
are  in  for  a  painful  surprise. 

It’s  pretty  much  axiomatic 
that  Tymnet/McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  Network  Systems  Co.  and 
Telenet  will  pass  these  costs  on 
to  the  information  services 
companies,  who  will  in  turn 
pass  them  on  to  users. 

From  what  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  about  the  VANs’  finan¬ 
cial  health  in  the  absence  of 
raw  data,  they  operate  with 
much-less-than-substantial 

See  page  1 1 
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A  new 
viewpoint 

continued  from  page  9 
importantly,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  specialization,  while 
he  prefers  the  more  gener¬ 
alized  duties  associated 
with  a  communications 
manager’s  job. 

The  user-vendor-user 
path  taken  by  Gentry  has 
given  him  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  gulf  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  camps.  He 
said  product  designs  often 
do  not  fit  user  needs  be¬ 
cause  the  engineers  don’t 
have  direct  access  to  users. 

“When  I  was  at  Codex, 
engineers  used  to  beat  a 
path  to  my  door  asking 
what  problems  I  had  as  a 
user  and  how  I  addressed 
them,”  Gentry  said.  “The 
engineers  read  books,  but 
real  life  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  world  doesn’t  fit 
those  textbook  accounts.” 

His  vendor  experience 
has  proven  invaluable, 
Gentry  said,  because  he 
now  knows  who  to  call  at  a 
vendor  company  to  get  an¬ 
swers  about  how  products 
work.  He  also  knows  how 
products  will  respond  if  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  unusual  con¬ 
figuration. 

Richard  Courtney  was 
the  manager  of  data  com¬ 
munications  for  Transa- 
merica  Corp.  for  four  years 
before  joining  Racal-Milgo, 
Inc.  in  Sunrise,  Fla.,  as 
product  line  manager  for 
network  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Very  few  people  in  the 
vendor  community  have  ac¬ 
tually  run  a  network  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  which  is 
quite  different  from  design¬ 
ing  a  product  on  functional 
specifications  based  on 
what  the  vendor  thinks  the 
user  wants,”  Courtney 
said. 

Courtney,  who  was  of¬ 
fered  the  Racal-Milgo  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  was  president 
of  the  company’s  users 
group,  said  he  empathizes 
with  the  vendor’s  difficul¬ 
ties.  “Users  have  very  little 
idea  what  an  involved, 
complicated  process  it  is 
getting  a  product  out  the 
door,”  he  said. 

Vendor/user  relation¬ 
ships  could  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved  if  vendors  hired 
communications  managers 
for  their  staffs  more  often, 
Courtney  suggested.  “I  can 
give  Racal-Milgo  a  user’s 
point  of  view  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis,”  he  said.  “That’s  in¬ 
valuable  for  both  sides.” 

Courtney  said  that,  in 
addition  to  his  user  per¬ 
spective,  his  managerial 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
Racal-Milgo  Communica¬ 
tions  Management  Series 
(CMS)  product  line  trans¬ 
ferred  well  into  his  new  po¬ 
sition  as  a  product  line 


manager. 

John  Hart,  now  director 
of  the  telecommunications 
marketing  group  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  in  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.,  brought  a  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  skills  with  him  to 
DEC  after  his  seven-year 
stint  as  Gould,  Inc.’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications. 

Hart’s  migration  from 
the  user  side  to  the  vendor 
side  was  a  carefully 


planned  one,  he  said,  built 
around  a  conviction  that  he 
would  best  serve  the  indus¬ 
try  and  his  career  aspira¬ 
tions  by  knowing  both 
sides  of  the  business. 

Hart  said  his  experience 
at  Gould  was  enjoyable  be¬ 
cause  the  company  was  for¬ 
ward-thinking  and  believed 
in  using  the  network  as  a 
strategic  asset.  But  his 
transition  to  the  vendor 
side  has  given  him  “the 


luxury  of  strategic  and 
long-term  planning,”  he 
said. 

“I  have  gained  the  skills 
of  a  business  manager,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  firefighter  or 
problem  manager,”  which 
is  what  Hart  said  he  feels 
most  users  unfortunately 
are. 

Hart  said  he  enjoys  being 
in  less  of  a  “react  mode,” 
and  like  Courtney,  believes 
his  knowledge  of  user 


needs  has  aided  him  in  his 
new  role  as  marketing  di¬ 
rector.  No  matter  where  he 
ends  up,  Hart  said  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  both  sides  of  the 
business  is  all  part  of  a 
well-laid  career  plan  that 
will  provide  him  with  a 
complete  range  of  commu- 
nications-industry  skills. 

“I  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  said,  “I  wanted  to 
see  this  industry  from  ev¬ 
ery  angle.”  □ 


Send  Moby 

The  Got. 


With  Racal-Vadic's  9600 VP  Dial-Up  Modem. 


Herman  Melville  would 
have  loved  it  With  a  9600VP 
high-speed  modem,  he 
could  have  sent  his  Moby 
Dick  manuscript-all  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  characters-from  his 
PC  to  his  publisher  in  less 
than  halfan  hour;  error-free. 
With  a  1200 bps  modem,  the 
same  trip  would  have  taken 
more  than  2  Vz  hours. 

Alas,  the  9600VP 
arrived  about  150  years  too 
late  for  the  seafaring  author 
But  not  for  companies  that 
need  to  pilot  whale-size  files 
through  the  switched  phone 
network,  where  you  need 
a  lot  more  than  speed:  you 
need  performance. 

No  other  dial-up  modem 
performs  like  the 9600VP  It 
cruises  at  9600  bps  and  pre¬ 
cisely  slows  down  and 
speeds  up  as  line 
conditions 
And  the 


dependable  high-speed  error 
control  only  retransmits  bad 
datablocks-andnothingelse. 

The  9600VP  won't  make 
waves  in  your  existing  net¬ 
work,  either  It  works  in  sync 
and  async,  with  PCs  and  ter¬ 
minals,  with  212s  and  103s. 

In  fact,  it's  made  to  work  with 
every  kind  of  modem,  com¬ 
puter  and  communication 
software  you're  likely  to  find 
on  a  dial-up  network  today 
And  the  9600VP  not  only 
costs  less  to  buy  but  saves  a 
lot  of  money  in  line  charges 
and  personnel  time.  So  it 
wont  cost  you  an  arm  and 
Captain  Arab's  other  leg. 

So  call  Racal-Vadic  today 
at  800-482-3427  and  ask  for 
a  free  demonstrationThen  see 
why  thousands  of 9600VPs 
^  are  already  out 
there  moving 
files  through 
real  world. 


The  Electronics  Group 


1525  McCarthy  Boulevard,  Milpitas,  CA  95035 
Tel:  (408)  432-8008  -TWX:  556-409  RAVA  MLP 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


France 

smooths 

continued  from  page  9 
time  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  than  DGT  was  will¬ 
ing  to  invest,  Roulet  said. 

Roulet  went  on  to  say  he 
hoped  the  decision  would 
not  harm  future  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.  “This 
was  only  one  matter,”  he 
said.  “We  ask  you  to  with¬ 
hold  judgment.  Do  not 


judge  our  policy  by  one  de¬ 
cision,  but  over  time.” 

As  the  French  telecom¬ 
munications  system  is  de¬ 
regulated  and  state-owned 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies  become  privatized, 
there  will  be  increasing  op¬ 
portunities  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  to  participate  in  the 
French  market,  Roulet  and 
other  officials  said. 

While  U.S.  government 
and  industry  representa: 


tives  at  the  seminar  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the 
record  about  France’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  open  its  market 
to  U.S.  companies,  off  the 
record,  several  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  said  France  has  done 
little  more  than  give  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  competition. 

France  took  the  first 
step  toward  deregulation  of 
the  state-owned  telecom¬ 
munications  authority  last 
year  when  legislation  was 


passed  creating  two  sepa¬ 
rate  telecommunications 
entities. 

The  DGT  was  designated 
as  the  telephone  service 
company  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Nationale  de  la  Com¬ 
munication  et  des  Libertes 
under  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telecommunications 
was  made  responsible  for 
regulatory  matters. 

“In  France,  we  are  evolv¬ 
ing  toward  a  separation  of 


the  regulatory  role  and  the 
operational  role.  The  DGT 
will  not  be  the  arbiter  of 
private  sector  entry,”  Rou¬ 
let  said. 

Roulet  said  the  DGT  will 
remain  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  basic  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services,  “because 
this  is  a  social  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
alter  this  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept.” 

The  relative  size  of  the 
French  telecommunications 
market  also  limits  the 
scope  of  competition  for  lo¬ 
cal  and  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice,  said  Marc  Dandelot, 
director  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications. 

“The  DGT  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  of  one  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
ny.  The  extent  of 
competition  is  thus  limited 
on  practical  grounds,”  he 
said.  □ 


Landscape 

shifting 

continued  from  page  9 
profit  margins. 

Constant  upgrades  to 
and  expansion  of  the  net¬ 
work,  coupled  with  the  cost 
of  leased  network  capacity, 
make  the  business  a  very 
expensive  one.  There  is 
simply  no  way  that  they 
can  absorb  access  fees  as 
well. 

That  means,  of  course, 
that  the  user  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fees,  which 
may  result  in  a  mass  exo¬ 
dus  from  the  PDNs.  Then 
Tymnet  and  Telenet  are 
left  with  a  dwindling  reve¬ 
nue  stream  and  a  smaller 
user  base  among  which 
they  must  distribute  the 
fixed  cost  of  operating  a 
PDN. 

But  the  FCC  contends 
that  future  subscriber  line 
charge  increases  will  swift¬ 
ly  diminish  the  cost  of  per- 
hour  access  for  the  VANs, 
as  the  burden  of  fees  is 
shifted  to  the  consumer 
and  away  from  business. 

In  that  case,  the  $4.50 
per  hour  Telenet  has  calcu¬ 
lated  would  look  more  like 
$2  or  less,  and  the  size  of 
that  charge  looks  potential¬ 
ly  much  less  disastrous  for 
VAN  business. 

Since  it’s  all  still  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  accurate  pre¬ 
dictions  about  whether  the 
charge  will  even  go 
through,  let  alone  what  im¬ 
pact  it  will  have. 

But  one  has  to  trust  that 
the  FCC  is  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  innovation  in  infor¬ 
mation  services,  and  if  a 
per-hour  usage  charge 
threatens  the  health  of 
those  services,  something 
will  probably  be  done  to 
offset  the  damage.  □ 


The  Network 


future... 


Computers  have  allowed  mankind  to  gather,  store  and  analyze  more 
information  than  ever  thought  possible.  Now,  the  “Information  Age”  is 
entering  another  phase:  Networking. 

Driven  by  incredible  technological  advances,  networking  is  on  the  verge 
of  creating  widespread,  democratic  access  to  information.  And  informa¬ 
tion  is  power.  As  John  Naisbitt  points  out  in  his  bestseller  Megatrends, 
“The  new  source  of  power  is  not  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but 
information  in  the  hands  of  many.” 

For  businesses,  networking  has  become  more  than  a  convenient  way 
to  link  people  and  data.  It  is  now  a  strategic  tool,  revolutionizing  the  way 
businesses  compete. 

The  computer  and  communications  have  come  together  in  network¬ 
ing.  New  ways  of  doing  business,  new  markets,  and  major  changes  in  the 
way  our  society  functions  are  the  results.  It  has  already  started,  and  it  has 
just  begun. 

You  can  read  all  about  it  in  this  free  new  booklet  from  the  publication 
that  was  started  to  cover  the  networking  revolution,  Network  World. 


Using  lively  quotes,  brief  case  studies,  and  key  market  facts,  this  booklet 
is  both  interesting  and  informative. 

It  shows  why  networking  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  information 
age,  looks  at  the  power  it  has  to  change  the  way  we  function,  and  shows, 
on  a  very  practical  level,  how  all  this  is  already  happening.  It  also  shows 
what  this  will  mean  to  those  whose  business  is  providing  products  and 
services  to  this  new  and  exploding  marketplace. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet.  And  we’ll  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  market  brochure  “Communications  User  Sites 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.”  It  will  give  you 
important  details  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  networking  market  and 
how  Network  World  serves  its  key  decision  makers. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  Mary  Fanning  at  617-879-0700. 
Your  Network  World  sales  representative  can  also  supply  you  with  both 
items.  If  you’re  in  the  computer/communications  marketplace,  we  think 
you’ll  find  them  among  the  most  important  things  you  read  this  year. 


. .  .the  future  is  in  Network  world 


Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher 

Network  World 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

□  Please  send  me  copies  of  your  booket,  “Networking.  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Information  Age,”  and  your  market  brochure, “Communi¬ 
cations  User  Sites  in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.” 
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Chris  Clyne,  (415)  328-4618  ALTANTA:  Tom  Tolbert,  (404)  394-7509  CHICAGO:  Fran  Jonikaitis,  (312)  827-4433  LOS  ANGELES:  David  Pronenko,  (714)  250-3006 
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TEL  Electronics  signs  with  Best  Western 

TEL  Electronics,  Inc.,  a  call  accounting  systems  vendor  based  in  American  Fork,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently  inked  a  two-year  national  account  dealer  agreement  with  Best  Western  International. 

Under  the  arrangement,  TEL  Electronics  will  provide  the  lodging  chain  with  700  TEL  Sys¬ 
tems.  These  systems  will  be  used  with  BestNet,  Best  Western’s  corporate  communications 
network. 


►  SALES  PACT 

Firm  sells  voice 
mail  via  Amway 

Amvox  signs  with  Centigram  Corp. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Amvox 
Corp.  recently  penned  a  three-year 
sales  pact,  valued  at  $20  million, 
with  voice-messaging  systems  ven¬ 
dor  Centigram  Corp.  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  offer  automated  telephone 
answering  and  voice-messaging 
services  to  medium-sized  and  small 
users  in  35  cities  by  year’s  end. 

Amvox,  a  business  partner  of 
Amway  Corp.,  is  a  privately  held 
company  that  installs  and  main¬ 
tains  Centigram  VoiceMemo  voice¬ 
messaging  systems.  Amvox  will 
sell  these  voice-messaging  services 
through  Amway’s  network  of 
700,000  distributors.  This  market¬ 
ing  group  rang  up  sales  of  Amway 
home  and  personal  care  goods  to¬ 
talling  $1.3  billion  in  1986. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
based  Centigram  systems,  which 
also  incorporate  Tellabs,  Inc. 
trunking  equipment,  will  be  locat¬ 
ed  in  Amway  offices  close  to  Bell 


operating  company  central  offices 
with  wide  geographic  coverage. 

A  caller  trying  to  reach  an  Am¬ 
vox  voice-messaging  office  would 
dial  a  seven-digit  direct  inward  di¬ 
aling  (DID)  telephone  number.  The 
call  would  be  routed  through  the 
central  office  switch  and  over  a 
DID  trunk  to  the  Tellabs  gear, 
which  converts  this  trunk  line  into 
a  two-wire  ear  and  mouthpiece 
line.  This  line  connects  directly  to 
the  voice-messaging  system. 

Amvox  said  the  services  will 
first  be  made  available  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles/Orange  County, 
Chicago,  Dallas/Fort  Worth  and 
Miami.  Amvox’s  voice-messaging 
services  will  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
branch  office  locations  of  larger 
corporations  that  wish  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  corporation¬ 
wide  voice-messaging  system. 

A  Centigram  spokesman  said 
this  agreement  represents  the  sin¬ 
gle  largest  sale  in  the  company’s 
10-year  history.  The  Centigram- 


Amvox  deal  is  Amway’s  third  tele¬ 
communications  venture.  Otto 
Stolz,  Amway’s  executive  vice- 
president,  said  the  company  has 
sold  roughly  $120  million  worth  of 
long-distance  communications  ser¬ 
vices  for  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  since  early  1986.  Amway  has 
also  sold  satellite  equipment  and 
programming  through  Starion  En¬ 
tertainment,  a  partially  owned 
subsidiary  company.  Stolz  said  the 
firm’s  next  foray  will  be  into  the 
cellular  paging  business. 

Centigram  predicted  users  will 
pay  from  $12  to  $30  monthly  for 
the  offering,  depending  on  the 
number  of  messages  the  voice  mail¬ 
box  is  set  up  to  handle  and  wheth¬ 
er  such  features  as  call  forwarding 
are  used.  Those  with  mailboxes  on 
the  system  could  call  in  and  re¬ 
ceive  messages  without  operator 
assistance. 

Three  flavors  of  the  voice-mes¬ 
saging  service  will  be  available. 
Amvox  I  can  store  up  to  eight  mes¬ 
sages  at  a  time,  each  a  minute  long, 
for  up  to  six  days  and  carries  a 
suggested  retail  monthly  price  of 
$12.95.  Amvox  II  can  store  as 
many  as  16  two-minute  messages 
for  up  to  eight  days  and  may  cost 
$19.95.  Amvox  III  stores  up  to  32 
two-minute  messages  for  as  long  as 
16  days  and  carries  a  recommend¬ 
ed  price  of  $26.95.  Amvox  II  and 
III  feature  a  capability  enabling  us¬ 
ers  to  forward  messages.  □ 


TELECOM  TIDBITS 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  recently  announced 
that  AT&T  Network  Systems 
Group  and  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  will  use  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  services 
when  Southern  Bell  cuts  over  its 
first  commercial  ISDN  in  March 
1988  at  its  Dun  woody  central  of¬ 
fice  in  Atlanta. 

AT&T’s  Network  System  region¬ 
al  headquarters  in  North  Atlanta 
will  use  approximately  400  to  450 
2B+D  basic  rate  lines,  each  pro¬ 
viding  the  equivalent  of  two  B,  or 
bearer  channels,  for  voice  or  data 
lines  and  a  separate  D  signal  chan¬ 
nel. 

Southern  Bell  will  serve  the  lo¬ 
cation  by  installing  a  5ESS  central 
office  switch  module  in  office 
space  leased  from  AT&T. 

Southern  Bell  will  provide 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products 
with  basic  rate  ISDN  lines  at  its 
Norcross,  Ga.,  facilities  using  T-l 
carrier  technology  to  span  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Dun  woody  central 
office. 

Hayes  will  use  the  service  for 
engineering  development,  electron¬ 
ic  mail,  personal  computer-to-per- 
sonal  computer  file  transfer,  order 
entry,  voice  communications  and 
facsimile  transmission. 

Digital  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  an  OEM 
agreement  valued  at  $1.7  million 
with  Ericsson  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  of  Richardson,  Texas. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Ericsson 
to  market  Digital  Sound’s  Voice- 
Server  System,  a  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  designed  for  general- 
purpose  voice  processing  and 
storage. 

The  VoiceServer  may  be  utilized 
for  different  purposes,  including 
voice  mail,  voice  response  or  au- 
diotex. 

Microvoice  Corp.  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  recently  introduced  an  en¬ 
try-level  automated  operator  sys¬ 
tem  that  answers  four  calls  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  four-port  Apex  can  support 
up  to  100  incoming  private  branch 
exchange  trunks  and  provide  user 
option  menus  to  route  calls  to  512 
different  department,  subdepart¬ 
ment  or  individual  extensions. 

The  Apex  system  allows  small 
business  users  to  have  24-hour  call 
processing  with  special  messages 
at  night,  during  the  day  or  on 
weekends. 

In  addition,  a  microphone  allows 
users  to  revise  and  update  opera¬ 
tor  messages  on  site.  The  Apex 
automated  operator  system  costs 
$7,995. □ 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 

Private  nets  will  survive  ISDN 


Private  networks  are  often 
pitted  conceptually  against 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  environments,  but  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Although  ISDN  presumes  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  to  rely  on  in¬ 
telligence  within  carrier  net¬ 
works,  users  who  prefer  private 
networks  will  still  be  able  to 
reap  ISDN  benefits  by  using  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  com¬ 
patible  with  the  standards. 

It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that 
private  ISDN  networks  could 
evolve  more  quickly  than  com¬ 
mercially  available  ISDN  carrier 
services.  Hybrid  networks  — 
part  public  ISDN  and  part  pri¬ 
vate  network  —  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  attractive  option  for 
some  companies  or  a  good  mi¬ 
gration  path. 

In  concept,  ISDN  will  enable 
customers  to  integrate  multiple 
voice  and  data  channels  over 
the  same  carrier  access  trunk, 
and,  once  inside  the  carrier  net¬ 


work,  fan  out  these  channels 
and  individually  route  them. 

The  composite  access  trunks 
will  include  voice  and  data  B,  or 
bearer,  channels,  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  D  signaling  channel. 
The  so-called  out-of-band  D  sig¬ 
naling  channel  will  enable  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  to 
configure  the  B  channels  on  a 
call-by-call  basis  by  interacting 
with  carrier-based  switches.  A 
channel  used  to  carry  voice  one 
minute  could  be  reconfigured 
the  next  to  carry  data  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location. 

However,  corporations  can 
build  private  ISDN  networks  by 
using  ISDN-compatible  customer 
premises  equipment  linked  with 
clear-channel  T-l  1.54M  bit/sec 
digital  transmission  facilities, 
the  ISDN  equivalent  of  an  Elec¬ 
tronic  Tandem  Network  (ETN). 

Private  ISDN  networks  rely 
on  the  switching,  routing  and 
control  intelligence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  and 


do  not  require  interaction  on  an 
intelligent  basis  with  the  public 
network.  A  company  could,  for 
example,  build  a  network  using 
AT&T  System  85  private  branch 
exchanges  that  support  the 
CCITT  primary  rate  interface, 
which  segments  a  clear  channel 
T-l  facility  into  23  B  channels 
and  one  D  channel.  Networking 
the  D  channels  of  multiple  T-l 
pipes  in  this  environment  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  a  car¬ 
rier-signaling  network  used  to 
control  network  links. 

Richard  L.  Snowden,  director 
of  the  concept  development  cen¬ 
ter  for  AT&T’s  Business  Mar¬ 
kets  Group,  said  the  evolution 
of  private  ISDN  networks  will 
not  hinder  the  development  of 
commercial  ISDN  services. 
Snowden  said  AT&T  would  sup¬ 
port  private  ISDN  networks 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  it  has 
given  ETN  networks.  “I  think 
we’ll  see  a  number  of  purely 
private  ISDN  nets,”  he  said.O 


Finally,  you  can  be 
part  of  a  conference 
strictly  for  VAX  users 

announcing  the 


TM 


VAX 


BUSINESS  USER 


FORUM 

October  26-28,  New  York  City 


VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  the  first 
conference  designed  for  professionals  in¬ 
volved  with  MIS,  office,  network  and  com¬ 
mercial  applications  that  currently  employ 
VAX  systems.  And  for  all  business  users 
who  are  evaluating  the  VAX. 

This  three-day  event  offers  one  day  of 
professional  tutorials  with  full-day  instruc¬ 
tion  in  multi-vendor  and  VAX  computing 
topics.  And  two  days  of  conferences  that  will 
feature  both  user  and  vendor  guest  speakers. 
These  sessions  will  cover  a  variety  of  topics 
important  to  VAX-using  professionals  and 
organizations. 


A  few  of  these  topics  include: 

•  Is  business  computing  simply  a  two- 
vendor  choice? 

•  How  to  network  with  VAX,  DECnet  and 
IBM’s  System  Network  Architecture 

•  Assessing  the  VAX  8300  Plus  and  the 
IBM  9370 

•  Workstations  for  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  users 

•  VAX  applications  in  specific  industries 
like  banking,  brokerage,  marketing  and 
government 

Plan  to  join  VAX  users  like  yourself  at  this 
first-of-its-kind  event.  For  more  information 
complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


□  YES,  I’m  interested  in  the  VAX  Business  User  Forum. 
Oetober  26-28  at  The  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  information  on: 

□  Attending  the  conferenees 

Name  _ 


Mail  this  coupon  to: 

VAX  Business  User  Forum 
P.O.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
or  call  800-343-6474, 
in  Mass.,  617-879-0700 


Title _ , 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

Citv/State/Zip 
Phone _ 


The  VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Digital  News,  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  VAX  computing,  and  IDG  Confer¬ 
ence  Management  Group,  the  producers  of 
Communication  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition.  Both  are  International  Data 
Group  companies.  • 

VAX  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation. 
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44  By  placing  PU  2.1  capabilities  in  its  Net¬ 
work  Control  Program,  IBM  is  reducing  the 
dominance  of  the  host  in  a  Systems  Network 
Architecture  network.  Total  independence  from 
host-based  domains  may  not  happen  right 
away,  but  IBM  has  begun  to  make  SNA  a  more 
attractive  offering  for  truly  distributed  sys¬ 
tems. 

Atul  K.  Kapoor 

Vice-president 

Kaptronix,  Inc. 

Haworth,  N.J. 


►  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS 


Management 
standard  near 

OSI  network  management 
framework  ahead  of  schedule. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


TOKYO  —  A  framework 
for  international  network 
management  standards  re¬ 
cently  moved  a  step  closer 
to  finalization  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International 
Standards  Organization 
(ISO)  group  that  defined 
the  framework  recommend¬ 
ed  it  be  approved  as  a  draft 
international  standard  in  a 
recent  meeting  here. 

According  to  ISO  rules,  if 
the  recommendation  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group’s  sec¬ 
retariat,  the  so-called  Open 


Systems  Interconnect  Man¬ 
agement  Framework  will 
move  from  the  draft  pro¬ 
posal  phase  to  the  draft  in¬ 
ternational  standard  (DIS) 
phase.  DIS  status  is  one 
step  away  from  full  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  standard,  and 
this  status  signifies  a  stan¬ 
dard’s  stability,  according 
to  several  participants  in 
the  standards  process. 

The  framework  is  a  con¬ 
ceptual  model  that  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  intercon¬ 
nection  between  so-called 
“open”  systems  should  be 
managed,  including  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  which  net  man¬ 


Open  Systems  Interconnect  network  management  standards 
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SOURCE:  HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.,  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 


agement  services  should  be 
provided  and  which  proto¬ 
cols  will  be  used. 

“We  have  spent  seven 
years  defining  what  has  to 
be  accomplished  by  OSI  net 
management  and  how,” 


said  Trudy  Reusser,  a  stan¬ 
dards  engineer  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Networks  Group  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
founder  of  the  network 
management  committee. 

According  to  Reusser, 


the  decision  to  push  the 
network  management 

framework  along  to  DIS 
status  comes  about  five 
months  ahead  of  predic¬ 
tions  for  this  step  in  the 
See  page  16 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


IBM/NET  pact  poses  puzzles 


The  recent  joint  marketing  and  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  reached  by 
IBM  and  Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  (NET)  was  seen  as  a  major 
boost  for  the  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
firm,  which  has  rocketed  from  start-up 
company  to  one  of  the  leading  names 
in  the  communications  industry. 

The  deal  gave  IBM  nonexclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  rights  for  NET’S 
IDNX  line  of  T-l  multiplexers.  Both 
firms  refused  to  reveal  the  length  of 
the  agreement,  but  at  first  blush,  the 
agreement  looks  like  a  match  made  in 
heaven. 

IBM  benefits  because  it  had  a  glar¬ 
ing  hole  in  its  product  line  without  a 
T-l  multiplexer.  Big  Blue  customers 
have  been  moving  to  vendors  such  as 
NET,  Timeplex,  Inc.  and  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  to  fill  the 
void. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  IBM  will 
also  be  able  to  add  NET  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  to  existing  products 
and  develop  new  products  that  closely 
link  the  two  companies’  offerings.  IBM 
may  apply  this  part  of  the  agreement 
to  upgrade  its  front-end  processors. 
Customers  report  the  IBM  3725  front- 
end  processor  does  not  have  enough 
horsepower  to  work  with  a  T-l  line 
and  quickly  becomes  a  network  bottle¬ 
neck.  IBM  and  NET  should  be  able  to 
solve  that  problem.  A  second  develop¬ 
ment  area  would  be  the  integration  of 


the  IDNX  more  closely  with  Rolm  CBX 
private  branch  exchanges. 

With  the  agreement,  IBM  not  only 
gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  T-l 
multiplexer  market  but  also  to  the 
fledgling  3-year-old  company.  In  a 
competitive  market,  that  approval 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
survival  and  starvation.  IBM  has  the 
marketing  might  to  move  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  NET’S  products. 

The  agreement  could  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact  in  the  international  are¬ 
na.  NET  has  been  busily  increasing 
the  size  of  its  domestic  sales  force  and 
has  tapped  few  foreign  markets.  Ellen 
Hancock,  IBM  vice-president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Communication  Products 
Division,  said  IBM  plans  to  enhance 
the  IDNX  so  it  can  better  support  in¬ 
ternational  T-l  lines  and  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  selling  the  IDNX  through  IBM  in¬ 
ternational  sales  arms. 

Lurking  beneath  the  surface  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  agreement  are  some  poten¬ 
tial  shortcomings  that  would  be  felt 
more  sharply  by  NET  than  IBM.  IBM 
should  move  many  IDNX  multiplexers, 
but  that  does  not  mean  NET  will  reap 
substantial  profits.  Big  Blue  has  the 
marketing  muscle  to  demand  large  dis¬ 
counts  from  its  OEM  suppliers,  and 
this  agreement  probably  isn’t  any  ex¬ 
ception.  NET  quickly  gained  profitabil¬ 
ity  by  maintaining  a  high  margin  on 

See  page  16 


f~  IBM  INSIGHTS 

What’s  in  a  name  anyway?  IBM  has  inadvertently  cre¬ 
ated  some  confusion  in  naming  one  of  its  peer-to-peer 
networking  capabilities.  The  confusion  started  when  IBM 
published  a  document  delineating  a  new  communications 
scheme,  dubbed  Low  Entry  Networking  (LEN),  which  en¬ 
ables  devices  such  as  a  System/36  or  a  Series/ 1  to  estab¬ 
lish  peer-to-peer  sessions  on  a  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  network.  Previously,  SNA  was  hierarchical,  and  only 
a  host  could  establish  a  session  between  two  devices. 

Devices  in  an  SNA  network  fall  into  classes  of  so-called 
Physical  Units,  the  most  common  being  PU  2.0s.  LEN 
works  with  IBM  PU  2.1  devices,  which  are  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  PU  2.0  devices.  Thus,  PU  2.1  has  become  synon¬ 
ymous  with  LEN.  Clear  enough,  so  far. 

PU  2.1  devices  can  move  messages  only  to  a  directly 
connected  device.  To  free  devices  completely  from 
networking  host  dependence,  IBM  added  routing  tables  to 
certain  PU  2.1  nodes,  enabling  them  to  route  messages 
through  a  network.  The  added  routing  capability,  which 
was  announced  only  for  the  System/36,  was  labeled  Ad¬ 
vanced  Peer-to-Peer  Networking  (APPN).  At  this  point, 
things  started  to  become  a  little  murky. 

Next,  someone  at  IBM  took  a  look  at  the  PU  acronym 
and  decided  it  was  not  appropriate  for  Big  Blue  products. 
So,  PU  2.1  devices  were  renamed  to  SNA  Type  2.1  nodes. 
In  conclusion,  PU  2.1,  LEN  and  SNA  Type  2.1  are  basical¬ 
ly  synonymous,  and  APPN  builds  on  these  capabilities. 

Another  item  of  confusion  is  which  pieces  of  the  new 
networking  scheme  are  open.  John  Pickens,  senior  com¬ 
munications  architect  at  Communications  Solutions,  Inc., 
a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  consulting  and  software  firm,  noted 
that  IBM  has  declared  PU  2.1  an  open  architecture  and 
published  the  specifications  vendors  need  to  develop  PU 
2.1 -compatible  products.  However,  the  company  has  not 
made  any  statements  or  delineated  any  APPN  specifica¬ 
tions. 

An  IBM  spokesman  said  the  company  is  examining 
whether  or  not  to  declare  APPN  an  open  architecture. 
IBM  appears  to  be  a  bit  uncertain  about  how  to  proceed 
with  APPN.  Including  true  peer-to-peer  networking  capa- 

See  Insights  page  16 
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IBM/NET  pact 
poses  puzzles 

continued  from  page  1 5 
its  products  and  will  likely  be 
hard-pressed  to  match  those  mar¬ 
gins  under  any  IBM  agreement. 

Historically,  joint  marketing 
agreements  have  been  fraught 
with  difficulties.  A  few  years  ago, 
General  DataComm  Industries,  Inc. 
signed  an  OEM  agreement  with  Co¬ 
hesive  Networks,  Inc.  On  paper, 
the  agreement  looked  as  attractive 
as  the  NET/IBM  deal.  However, 
neither  company  was  ever  really 
satisfied  with  the  agreement, 
which  was  terminated  when  Digi¬ 
tal  Communications  Associates, 
Inc.  purchased  Cohesive  last  year. 

One  problem  with  joint  market¬ 
ing  deals  is  that  the  two  participat¬ 
ing  parties  are  usually  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  own  well-being 
than  with  the  success  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Big  Blue’s  interest  in  the 
NET  deal  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  company  did  not  include 
NET’s  low-end  multiplexers  in  the 
joint  marketing  agreement  because 


Management 
standard  near 

continued  from  page  15 
standards  process.  Reusser  said 
she  knows  of  no  instance  where  a 
working  group’s  DIS  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  turned  down. 

The  OSI  management  framework 
is  likely  to  become  a  standard  in 
1988. 

How  the  framework  will  actual¬ 
ly  be  implemented  in  products  is 
defined  in  four  additional  stan¬ 
dards  components,  all  of  which  are 
at  different  stages  in  the  OSI  ap¬ 
proval  process. 

“The  purpose  of  the  network 
management  standards  is  to  allow 
any  vendor  of  network  equipment 
to  implement  the  standards  and,  by 
virtue  of  having  done  that,  be  able 


they  compete  with  IBM  products. 
NET’S  aspirations  can  be  seen  in 
the  company’s  continued  commit¬ 
ment  to  establishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  sales  and  distribution  arm, 
rather  than  granting  IBM  exclusive 
sales  rights. 

Distribution  problems  could 
arise  under  the  current  arrange¬ 
ment.  NET  customers  are  IBM  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  such  companies 
as  American  Airlines,  Inc.  and 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  These  users  may 
find  two  sales  forces  with  the  same 
products  calling  on  them,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  a  trifle  confusing. 

In  addition,  NET  announced  in 
February  a  joint  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Doelz  Networks,  Inc., 
which  may  even  lead  to  a  situation 
where  three  sales  forces  are  be¬ 
sieging  a  single  user. 

Most  importantly,  NET  may 
have  handed  over  customer  ac¬ 
count  control  to  IBM.  By  wooing 
many  of  the  nation’s  largest  com¬ 
munications  users,  NET  positioned 
itself  for  rapid  growth  in  the  next 
few  years.  These  customers  obvi¬ 
ously  will  add  other  items  to  their 


to  be  a  player  in  multivendor 
networking,”  Reusser  said. 

Standardization  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  mean  vendors’  products 
will  work  together,  however.  ISO 
does  require  that  a  standards  pro¬ 
posal  include  conformance  propos¬ 
als  before  it  is  accepted  as  an  inter¬ 
national  standard,  according  to 
Will  Collins,  principal  engineer  for 
Codex  Corp.  in  Canton,  Mass.,  and 
chairman  of  the  ANSI  XT35.4  com¬ 
mittee  on  OSI  management  for  the 
past  three  years.  However,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  standard  is  never 
specified. 

The  four  components  are  known 
as  common  management  informa¬ 
tion  services  (CMIS)  and  common 
management  information  protocol 
(CMIP);  specific  management  in¬ 
formation  services;  management 


networks.  With  NET  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  in  place,  many  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  other  types  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  from  the 
company. 

Last  summer,  NET  purchased 
ComDesign,  Inc.  and  added  low- 
speed  multiplexers  to  its  product 
line.  Bruce  Smith,  president  of 
NET,  said  the  company  was  look¬ 
ing  to  acquire  other  companies  to 
round  out  its  product  line,  a  strate¬ 
gy  hailed  by  many  industry  ana¬ 
lysts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
that  strategy  changes.  IBM  has 
long  seen  NET  customers  as  its 
own  and  wants  to  control  them. 
When  IDNX  customers  need  addi¬ 
tional  communications  products, 
will  they  look  to  IBM  or  NET? 

An  NET  spokesman  said  the 
company’s  goal  is  to  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  decide  which  vendor  to  se¬ 
lect.  If  they  opt  for  Big  Blue,  NET 
may  have  to  rethink  its  long-term 
strategy  and  decide  if  it  wants  to 
become  a  primary  source  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment  or  play 
second  fiddle  to  IBM.E2 


information  base  (MIB);  and  direc¬ 
tory  services. 

CMIS  is  the  vehicle  for  collecting 
information  from  and  sending  in¬ 
formation  to  network  nodes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Brusil,  group  lead¬ 
er  for  network  standards  and 
performance  at  Mitre  Corp.  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

CMIS  has  a  set  of  service  primi¬ 
tives  for  reporting  and  retrieving 
information,  controlling  the  setting 
of  parameters  and  initiating  ac¬ 
tions.  CMIS  will  allow  network 
managers  to  solicit  network  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  the  value  of  a  pa¬ 
rameter,  from  a  transport  protocol 
layer,  Brusil  said. 

And  CMIS  will  provide  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  transfer  certain  control  com¬ 
mands,  such  as  setting  a  retrans¬ 
mission  timer  or  initiating  a 
diagnostic  test. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  are  furthest 
along  in  the  approval  process.  Both 
are  currently  in  their  second  round 
as  draft  proposals,  and  these  pro¬ 
posals  were  approved  for  balloting 
by  ISO  members  at  the  Tokyo  meet¬ 
ing,  Reusser  said.  If  approved, 
CMIS  and  CMIP  will  move  on  to  the 
DIS  stage,  with  full  standard  sta¬ 
tus  likely  in  1988. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  represent  the 
protocols  vendors  need  in  order  to 
implement  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  framework,  Collins  said. 

In  the  event  that  the  standards 
group  is  not  able  to  draft  an  ex¬ 
haustive  set  of  services  available 
in  CMIS,  it  has  left  what  Brusil 
called  “placeholders”  in  the  OSI 
management  standards  for  specific 
management  information  services 
to  be  developed. 

There  are  five  categories  of  spe¬ 
cific  management  information  ser¬ 
vices,  comprising  configuration 
management,  fault  management, 
security  management,  performance 
management  and  accounting  man¬ 
agement. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  participants  in 
the  standards-making  effort,  the 
specific  management  information 
services  are  farthest  from  being 


Insights  from  page  15 
bilities  in  a  hierarchical  network  is 
a  tricky  technical  achievement. 
The  company  has  been  reticent 
about  APPN  and  appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  better-safe-than-sorry  ap¬ 
proach  before  making  it  widely 
available. 

Let’s  hear  it  for  more  competi¬ 
tion.  “Telecom/Eye  Bee  Em,”  a 
newsletter  from  International  Re¬ 
source  Development,  Inc.  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  reported  that  Ameri- 
tech  plans  to  battle  IBM  on  the 
communications  software  front. 
Last  year,  Ameritech  purchased 
Applied  Data  Research,  Inc.,  a 
Princeton,  N.J.,  software  company. 

The  report  stemmed  from  re¬ 
marks  made  earlier  this  year  by 
Robert  Barnett,  president  of  Amer¬ 
itech  Enterprise  Group,  to  a  group 
of  users  in  Amsterdam.  Barnett 
said  that,  in  addition  to  its  data 
base  software,  Ameritech  plans  to 
offer  software  that  improves  local- 
area  network,  microcomputer-to- 
mainframe  and  departmental  sys¬ 
tem  communications.  □ 


standardized,  Collins  said. 

The  third  component  of  OSI 
management  is  the  MIB.  MIB  “de¬ 
scribes  all  the  information  that’s 
needed  in  order  to  make  manage¬ 
ment  decisions,”  Brusil  said. 

Some  of  this  information  resides 
within  protocols  and  is  transient, 
such  as  when  a  protocol  layer 
counts  the  packets  it  is  sending 
and  the  number  of  connections  it 
has.  Other  information  may  be  in 
historical  archives  of  performance 
and  accounting  data,  Brusil  said. 

Although  ISO  does  not  specify 
whether  the  MIB  is  centralized  or 
decentralized,  “in  reality,  it  will  be 
a  totally  distributed  system,”  Bru¬ 
sil  said.  The  MIB  proposed  stan¬ 
dards  are  expected  to  enter  the  DIS 
stage  sometime  next  year. 

Directory  services 

The  fourth  component  of  OSI 
management  is  directory  services. 
These  services  are  designed  to 
manage  naming  information  and 
the  distribution  of  name-related  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  associations 
between  logical  names  that  net¬ 
work  users  might  employ  and  actu¬ 
al  networking  addresses,  Brusil 
said.  Protocol  layers  and  the  range 
of  network  nodes  —  such  as  gate¬ 
ways,  host  computers  and  terminal 
servers  —  all  have  addresses. 

In  addition  to  being  an  ISO  stan¬ 
dard,  directory  services  also  falls 
under  the  purview  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoyt  L.  Kesterson  II,  a 
consulting  staff  engineer  for  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.,  Bull  Peripherals 
Corp.,  Phoenix  Computer  Products, 
Corp.  and  rapporteur  for  the  direc¬ 
tory  services  work  group.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  CCITT  involvement, 
the  directory  services  group  is  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  produce  a  standard 
in  time  for  the  CCITT  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  in  1988.  Already  in  the  works 
as  a  second  draft  proposal,  directo¬ 
ry  services  could  reach  the  DIS 
stage  by  the  end  of  this  year,  Kes¬ 
terson  said.D 


The  AJ  9601-ST — Proof  that  “high  quality” 
doesn’t  always  mean  “high  price” 


Just  because  you  want  a  high  quality, 
V.29,  9600  bps  leased  line  modem 
doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  pay  a  lot  of 
money.  The  AJ  9601-ST  has  impressive 
features,  and  an  unbelievably  low  price. 

Features  like  front  panel  configura¬ 
tion  and  downline  loading,  to  make 
configuring  both  the  local  and  remote 
modems  easy.  And  a  continuous 
numeric  signal  quality  display  so  you 


can  monitor  the  received  signal  quality. 

The  AJ  9601-ST  works  point-to- 
point  and  multipoint  with  fallback 
speeds  of  4800  and  7200  bps.  The  same 
modem  card  is  used  for  stand-alone  and 
rackmount  applications. 

The  AJ  9601-ST,  quality  engineered  by 
Anderson  Jacobson.  All  this  at 
a  suggested  list  price  of  only  $1295. 


A*fofDeptNW629 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 
521  Charcot  A/enue 
San  Jose,  CA  95131 
CA  (408)  435-8520 
US.  (800)  423-6035 
Canada  (800)  387-9645 
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U I  think  there  are  some  people  who  believe  TCP/IP  is  strictly  a 
CAD/CAM,  government  or  university  solution.  I  think  TCP/IP  pro¬ 
vides  commercial  end  users  with  the  capability  of  connecting  a  lot  of 
different  types  of  machines.  If  you’ve  got  DG,  Prime,  DEC,  IBM  [equip¬ 
ment]  and  a  bunch  of  personal  computers  and  you  want  to  connect 
them  all  together,  TCP/IP  today  is  the  only  thing  that  will  allow  that 
to  happen.  I  think  it’s  a  viable  commercial  alternative. 

Michael  Pliner 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 

Sytek,  Inc. 


►  LOW-END  NETS 

Users  tepid  on  data  switch 

Early  NetCommander  users  cite  pros  and  cons  of  product. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


Software  AG  of  North  America, 
Inc.  and  Citicorp,  two  early  users 
of  Digital  Products,  Inc.’s  NetCom¬ 
mander  data  switch,  give  the  prod¬ 
uct  mixed  reviews  for  meeting 
their  printer  and  modem-sharing 
needs. 

Both  firms  chose  the  Water- 
town,  Mass. -based  company’s  low- 
cost  data  switch  over  other 
networking  alternatives  because 
they  needed  an  inexpensive  way  to 


share  costly  laser  printers.  Citi¬ 
corp  also  selected  NetCommander 
for  its  modem-sharing  capabilities. 

Data  switches  like  NetCom¬ 
mander  employ  circuit-switching 
technology  to  move  data  over  RS- 
232  or  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wire  in  a  point-to-point  manner  at 
speeds  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  Because 
they  cost  less  and  are  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  other  networking  meth¬ 
ods,  they  are  used  most  often  for 
simple  device  sharing  and  limited 
file  transfer. 

NetCommander  provides  periph¬ 


eral-sharing  and  file-transfer  capa¬ 
bilities  at  user-selectable  data 
transfer  rates.  The  switch  is  avail¬ 
able  in  four-  to  30-port  models, 
which  range  in  price  from  $1,095 
to  $4,950. 

“We  were  acquiring  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  wanted  to  use  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost,”  said  Ken  Selig- 
son,  senior  information  systems 
analyst  at  Reston,  Va.-based  Soft¬ 
ware  AG  of  North  America.  “At  a 
per-port  cost  of  $200,  we  thought 
the  NetCommanders  would  pay  for 
themselves  in  three  years.” 


Software  AG  is  using  25  Net¬ 
Commander  units  primarily  for 
printer  sharing  and  some  file- 
transfer  functions  at  22  locations 
around  the  country.  Seligson  esti¬ 
mated  that  225  personal  computer 
users  are  sharing  40  laser  printers. 

Because  Citicorp  Industrial 
Credit’s  Leveraged  Financing  De¬ 
partment  wanted  shared  access  to 
a  central  electronic  mail  system, 
modem  sharing  was  an  important 
feature.  “Modem  sharing  was  the 
determining  factor  for  us,  although 
cost  did  come  into  play  as  well,” 
said  A1  Gersbeck,  senior  systems 
officer  at  the  Harrison,  N.Y. -based 
financial  services  firm. 

Citicorp  users  at  nine  different 
locations  throughout  the  U.S.  are 
using  35  NetCommander  switches 
for  sharing  modems  and  printers. 

See  page  18 
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Codenoll  Technology  Corp.  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  Standard  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Corp.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  that  allows  At¬ 
tached  Resource  Computer 
Networks  (ARCNET)  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  on  fiber-optic  cable  at  a 
cost  said  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  copper  cable. 

Codenet  Fiber  Optic  ARCNET  is 
a  single  card  that  plugs  into  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  or  compat¬ 
ible  and  attaches  directly  to  the  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable.  ARCNET  is  a  base¬ 
band,  token-passing  local  network 
technology  that  operates  at  2.5M 
bit/sec.  The  fiber-optic  network 
costs  about  $700  per  connection. 

The  Wollongong  Group  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. -compatible  networking  soft¬ 
ware  and  added  several  enhance¬ 
ments,  including  support  for  inter¬ 


networking,  subnet  routing  and 
Exterior  Gateway  Protocols  for  12 
different  physical  interfaces. 

Release  3.0,  which  works  on  all 
DEC/VMS  processors,  adds  support 
for  primary  and  secondary  domain 
name  servers  and  an  improved 
WIN/TCP  mail  system.  The  system 
supports  distribution  lists,  use  of 
nicknames  and  domain  addressing. 

Server  Technology,  Inc.  of  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  recently  acquired 
data  switch  vendor  Crosspoint 
Systems  of  Eugene,  Ore.  No  value 
was  placed  on  the  acquisition. 

Server  Technology  will  bundle 
the  Crosspoint  line  of  data  switch¬ 
es  with  its  Easyprint  software  for 
a  new  family  of  products  that  al¬ 
low  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
compatibles  or  Personal  System/2- 
class  machines  to  share  peripher¬ 
als.  Crosspoint  will  be  a  division  of 
Server  Technology.  □ 


III 

ERIC  KILLORIN 

The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 


The  communications  industry 
is  progressive  in  many 
ways,  but  it’s  in  the  Dark  Ages 
when  it  comes  to  standards. 

If  the  home  audio  equipment 
market  were  like  the  local-area 
networking  business,  music  lov¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  attach 
components  from  different 
manufacturers  to  achieve  the 
sound  they  wanted.  The  electri¬ 
cal  service  supplied  by  utility 
companies  would  vary  from 
house  to  house,  making  the 
plug-and-play  world  we  enjoy 
today  an  impossibility.  And 
imagine  a  favorite  radio  station 
operating  at  a  different  fre¬ 
quency  with  each  radio  manu¬ 
facturer’s  equipment. 

This  nightmarish  scenario  is 
the  reality  of  local  network 
planners  throughout  the  user 
community;  their  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  computers  from  different 
vendors  is  often  solved  with 
bulky  protocol  converters,  cost¬ 
ly  gateways,  the  overhead  of 
host  intervention  and  endless 
lines  of  code  needed  to  convert 
dissimilar  file  structures. 

What’s  to  be  done?  While 
there  are  several  standards  or¬ 
ganizations  working  to  achieve 
systems  interoperability,  the 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of 
“ Netline an  industry  newslet¬ 
ter  on  computer  networks,  a 
publication  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.  in  Andover,  Mass. 


Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  has  become  one  of  the 
most  visible.  COS’  objective  is 
to  accelerate  the  adoption  of 
Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)-compliant  protocols.  Al¬ 
though  many  have  given  COS 
only  lip  service  —  just  as  with 
the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  itself  —  COS  is 
gaining  momentum  on  the 
strength  of  more  than  60  mem¬ 
bers. 

These  members  have  gener¬ 
ated  funding  for  testing  and 
certification  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
show  that  ignorance  of  OSI 
isn’t  bliss.  COS  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization,  and  therein 
lies  the  strength  of  its  checks 
and  balances  system;  neither 
user  nor  vendor  objectives  are 
unduly  catered  to. 

COS  has  worked  with  all 
seven  layers  of  OSI  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  “platforms”  on  which 
various  protocol  specifications 
are  grouped.  There  are  low-pri¬ 
ority  and  high-priority  protocol 
suites  within  these  platforms, 
and  priorities  are  based  on 
which  protocols  can  solve  the 
most  problems  and  have  the 
greatest  support. 

There  are  numerous  specifi¬ 
cations  being  considered  for 
adoption  in  each  layer,  which 
in  combination  result  in  a  pro¬ 
tocol  “stack.”  A  protocol  stack 

See  page  18 
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The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 

continued  from  page  1 7 
is  a  selection  of  interoperable  layer 
specifications  that  provide  end-to- 
end  connectivity  across  the  OSI 
model’s  spectrum. 

A  fully  functioning  layered  ar¬ 
chitecture  should  have  enough  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  protocol  stack  to 
ensure  compatibility  with  other  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  use  alternative  in¬ 
terfaces.  This  is  how  multivendor 
communications  will  be  achieved, 
since  each  vendor  will  adopt  the 
protocol  stacks  most  appropriate 
for  its  customers. 

An  interesting  development  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  platform 
concerns  the  Message  Handling 


System  (MHS)  protocols.  MHS  has 
widespread  acceptance  in  Europe 
and  is  receiving  attention  here.  It 
is  a  store-and-forward  protocol  for 
local  network  environments,  allow¬ 
ing  several  interconnected  comput¬ 
er  systems  to  transfer  messages 
among  their  users.  The  series  of 
X.400  electronic  mail  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Telephony 
and  Telegraphy  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  as  MHS-com- 
pliant  protocols. 

In  promoting  this  electronic 
messaging  standard,  COS  is  faced 
with  the  momentum  of  the  large  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  non-OSI  systems 
such  as  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Digital  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  (although  DEC  is  mov¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  away  from 
DNA  toward  OSI  compliance). 

Other  obstacles  for  COS  are  the 
inherent  complexities  of  develop¬ 
ing  standards  at  each  layer  and  the 
three-  to  five-year  time  frame  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  a  task.  New  local 
network  schemes  are  also  hitting 
the  market  regularly,  and  COS 
must  be  able  to  react. 

Even  after  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished,  the  vendors’  implementa¬ 
tions  must  be  policed  to  ensure 
compliance.  In  this  vein,  COS’ 
work  is  not  unlike  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  U.S. /Soviet 
talks  for  regulated  nuclear  arms; 
the  two  sides  must  obtain  not  only 
agreement  but  accountability  and 
enforcement  as  well.E2 


Users  tepid 
on  data  switch 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Each  location,  equipped  with  a 
16-port  NetCommander,  supports 
12  personal  computers,  two  print¬ 
ers  and  two  modems. 

Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms,  modem 
sharing  for  the  users  at  the  Citi¬ 
corp  subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,”  said  Gers- 
beck.  “It’s  very  inconsistent.  Some¬ 
times  the  NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We  haven’t 
had  any  problems  at  our  Cleveland 
office,  but  we’ve  had  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  L.A.,  and  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  figure  out  why.” 

The  department  has  had  to  re¬ 
place  15  of  the  switches  to  date. 
Because  the  switches  failed  under 
warranty,  however,  the  replace¬ 
ments  haven’t  cost  Citicorp  money 
—  only  time  and  a  few  headaches, 
according  to  Gersbeck. 

The  switches  that  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed  would  suddenly  lose  their 
configuration  information  for  no 
apparent  reason,  Gersbeck  said. 
“We’d  reconfigure  the  switches, 
and  two  days  later,  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  would  reoccur,”  he  said.  Con¬ 
figuration  information  is  down¬ 
loaded  from  attached  personal 


Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms, 
modem  sharing  for  the 
users  at  the  Citicorp 
subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,”  said 
Gersbeck.  “It’s  very 
inconsistent.  Sometimes  the 
NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We 
can’t  figure  out  why.  ” 


computers  into  buffers  in  the 
switch. 

Gersbeck  also  said  that,  occa¬ 
sionally,  some  of  the  switches 
would  fail  to  disconnect  a  complet¬ 
ed  session,  locking  out  access  to  a 
shared  modem  and  ringing  up  ac¬ 
cess  charges  for  the  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  network  Citi¬ 
corp  uses  for  transmitting  data. 

Software  AG  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  using  the  switches  for  its  ap¬ 
plications,  although  the  mainframe 
software  vendor  doesn’t  use  the 
switches  for  communicating  be¬ 
tween  its  offices.  “We  already  had 
a  mainframe  network  with  its  own 
electronic  mail  program,”  said  Se- 
ligson.  “PCs  were  already  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  mainframe.” 

Citicorp  plans  to  install  a  new 
Micom  Systems,  Inc.  switch  that 
will  perform  the  communications 
functions  provided  by  the  NetCom¬ 
mander. 

Citicorp  will  continue  to  use  its 
existing  NetCommanders  for  print¬ 
er  sharing,  but  it  won’t  buy  any 
additional  switches  for  that  func¬ 
tion. 

Gersbeck  said  the  combination 
of  decreasing  prices  for  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  the  cabling  costs  associat¬ 
ed  with  installing  the  data  switch 
have  wiped  out  the  cost  advantage, 
making  it  more  cost-effective  to 
buy  a  printer  for  each  user.O 


Five  ways  to  make 
your  mux  dollar 
work  harder: 


IGet  a  mux  that  saves  you  time. 

A  mux  that  saves  you  time  saves  you  money. 

9  That's  why  it's  important  to  find  out  how  easy  a  multi¬ 
plexer  is  to  operate  and  manage.  Before  you  buy. 

ComDesign  multiplexers  give  you  a  sophisticated,  self-prompt¬ 
ing  user  interface,  with  plain  English  commands  that  can  be  abbre¬ 
viated  for  shortcuts.  An  optional  network  manager  provides  even 
more  management  ease — and  time  savings. 

2  Get  a  mux  that  meets  your  performance  needs. 

You  save  money  when  you're  able  to  share  links,  host 
#  computers,  and  other  resources.  The  more  users  who 
share,  the  more  you  save.  It's  that  simple. 

You  lose  if  you  have  to  buy  additional  equipment  because  your 
muxes  can't  handle  additional  users,  or  choke  on  simultaneous 
high-speed  input  from  too  many  channels. 

ComDesign's  multiple-microprocessor  architecture  with  optional 
multiple  links  gives  you  throughput  and  capacity  you  can  count  on, 
even  under  heavy  loads. 

3  Get  a  mux  that  grows  with  you. 

Communication  needs  change  over  time.  If  your  mux 
#  won't  adapt,  you'll  have  to  reach  into  your  data  comm 
budget  again  and  again. 

ComDesign  mux  systems  are  designed  for  flexibility,  and  offer  a 
modular  upgrade  path.  And  only  ComDesign  assures  you  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  full  range  of  ComDesign  and  N.E.T.  products.  So 
your  investment  is  protected,  even  as  your  needs  change  and  grow. 

4  Get  a  mux  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
and  service. 

#  If  your  network  breaks  down,  you  pay  in  parts  and 
repair.  And  pay  heavily  in  lost  productivity. 

ComDesign  is  committed  to  keeping  your  mux  up  and  running. 
You  get  a  year's  full  FastFix  warranty,  which  includes  free  parts  and 
labor.  With  guaranteed  overnight  replacement  if  your  mux  ever  fails. 

We  also  offer  a  range  of  service  options  to  suit  your  exact  needs, 
from  toll-free  phone  assistance  to  24-hour-a-day,  on-site  support. 


5  ComDesign 

A  Network  Equipment  Technologies  Company 

751  South  Kellogg  Ave.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117 


5. 


Get  the  facts. 

Find  out  how  ComDesign 


harder.  We're  ready  to  rush  you  our 
product  guide,  with  details  about  our 
full  line  of  point-to-point  and  network¬ 
ing  multiplexers.  You'll  also  learn 
about  our  other  hard-working  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  X.25  PADs,  data 
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switches, 
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Call  for  your  free  brochure  today. 
Literature  Hotline: 

Call  1-800-232-5599 
(in  CA  1-800-227-5445). 

Ask  for  Dept.  M13 
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u  The  three  information  management  functions  — 
office  automation,  data  processing  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  —  are  being  merged,  with  functional  responsi¬ 
bility  generally  under  the  head  of  MIS.  However,  use 
of  the  title  chief  information  officer  is  increasing. 
Excerpt  from  a  survey  of  130  major  U.S.  companies 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


►  INTERVIEW 

GSA’s  Kreklow  on 
management  role 

Managers  evolving  to  executive  level. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Witer 


SEATTLE  —  In  his  30  years 
working  in  telecommunications, 
Rebel  Kreklow  has  seen  the  role  of 
the  communications  manager 
evolve  from  tool-carrying  techni¬ 
cian  to  executive-level  administra¬ 
tor. 

“The  image  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  is  changing.  We  are 
being  recognized  as  business  man¬ 
agers,”  said  Kreklow,  who  is  chief 
of  telecommunications  for  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration’s 
four-state  Pacific  Zone  North. 

But  communications  managers 
have  to  improve  upper  manage¬ 
ment’s  perception  of  their  role  fur¬ 


ther,  Kreklow  said.  “We  have  to  be 
better  trained  in  terms  of  financial 
management,  decision-making  and 
personnel  issues.” 

Kreklow  and  his  25-person  staff 
provide  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  for  nearly  all  of  the  federal 
agencies  in  Alaska,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  28  telephone  systems 
serving  some  1,600  federal  offices 
throughout  the  four-state  area. 

Kreklow  said  communications 
managers  must  be  better  informed 
about  their  organization’s  business 
goals.  “In  order  to  serve  our  com¬ 
panies  and  agencies  better,  we 
must  understand  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  purpose  and  how  it  func¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “It  is  incumbent  on 


Rebel  Kreklow 


the  communications  manager  to 
show  upper  management  what  can 
be  done  with  communications  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  we  can’t  do  this  without 
being  familiar  with  its  structure 
and  purpose.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Kreklow 
meets  regularly  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  users  from  the  federal 

See  page  2 1 
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JIM  MORGAN 

■ 

Debugging  systems’  people  problems 


Too  often,  people  attribute 
communications  system  fail¬ 
ures  to  technical  failures,  when 
they  are  actually  the  result  of 
people  problems. 

Problems  incurred  at  the  cut¬ 
over  of  a  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty  program¬ 
ming  or  intermittent  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
problem  may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and  maintenance 
staff  training;  that  is,  people 
problems. 

In  another  example,  a  private 
branch  exchange  or  local  net¬ 
work  that  experiences  excessive 
downtime  due  to  component  fail¬ 
ure  may  be  out  of  service  longer 
than  necessary  because  the  tele¬ 
communications  staff  was  never 
taught  how  to  swap  out  failed 
components.  Or  the  problem 
might  stem  from  a  lack  of  spare 
parts  due  to  management  penny- 
pinching.  Or  the  vendor’s  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  might  have  arrived 
with  the  wrong  test  equipment. 
All  these  are  people  problems. 

Morgan  is  head  of  J.H.  Morgan 
Consultants,  a  Morristown,  N.J., 
company  that  provides  telecom¬ 
munications  management  and 
technical  consulting. 


This  phenomenon  exists  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  easier  to  blame 
equipment  for  communications 
problems  than  to  blame  people. 
Upper  management  is  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  equipment  problems 
than  to  people  problems.  But  the 
problems  will  continue  until  com- 


Problems  incurred  at  the 
cutover  of  a  new 
telecommunications 
system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty 
programming  or  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause 
may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and 
maintenance  staff  training; 
that  is,  people  problems. 


petent  managers  see  a  pattern 
and  identify  the  real  problems. 

Technically  competent  people 
unfortunately  tend  to  look  for 
technical  solutions  to  problems 
because  that  is  their  area  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  They  force-fit  solutions 
using  the  technical  knowledge 
with  which  they  are  comfortable. 
Too  many  wear  technical  blind¬ 
ers. 

In  today’s  fast-changing  com¬ 


munications  environment,  we 
must  take  a  broad-based  prob¬ 
lem-solving  approach,  consider¬ 
ing  both  people  and  technology 
as  potential  culprits  when  break¬ 
downs  happen.  Of  course,  true 
technical  problems  do  occur. 
Components  fail;  design  limits 
are  exceeded;  intermittent  faults 
happen;  software  bugs  occur,  and 
weak  designs  are  produced.  Tele¬ 
com  people  must  indeed  maintain 
their  technical  expertise.  But 
their  efficiency  suffers  when 
they  constantly  resort  to  a  nar¬ 
row  technical  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  problems. 

How  can  communications  man¬ 
agers  expand  their  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  to  include  people-related 
problems?  Where  will  they  get 
the  time  for  understanding  their 
users?  The  answer  is  that  they 
have  more  time  to  solve  the  truly 
technical  problems  once  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  people  problems. 

In  order  to  sensitize  them¬ 
selves  to  the  issues  that  lead  to 
human  rather  than  technical 
problems,  communications  man¬ 
agers  must  make  an  up-front  time 
investment.  The  effort  is  worth 
it.  The  payoff  in  correctly  diag¬ 
nosing  people  problems  comes  in 
increased  time  to  devote  to  true 
technical  problems.  □ 


^MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

COS  signs 
DOD  group 
and  Nynex 

DCA ,  BOC  become 
senior  members. 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


MCLEAN,  Va.  —  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  said 
last  week  the  Defense  Communica¬ 
tions  Agency  (DCA)  and  Nynex 
Corp.  have  joined  COS  as  senior  re¬ 
search  members,  making  them  the 
first  federal  agency  and  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company,  respectively,  to 
sign  on  with  the  communications 
consortium. 

Adding  one  of  the  largest  gov¬ 
ernment  users  and  a  major  commu¬ 
nications  carrier  to  the  senior 
ranks  of  COS  is  a  coup  for  the  1- 
year-old  standards-testing  organi¬ 
zation  and  represents  the  fruition 
of  months  of  negotiations. 

COS  is  a  nonprofit  research  and 
development  consortium  compris¬ 
ing  67  communications  users  and 
vendors.  COS’  mission  is  to  identi¬ 
fy,  implement  and  test  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  protocol 
standards  and  drive  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  OSI-based  products. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  a  go¬ 
vernmentwide  OSI  implementation 
policy,  last  week  endorsed  DCA 
membership  in  COS.  According  to 
OMB,  DCA  will  represent  all  users 
within  the  defense  community  at 
COS. 

OMB  also  directed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  last 
week  to  join  COS  on  behalf  of  all 
civilian  agencies.  NBS  has  not  as 
yet  joined. 

As  senior  members,  both  DCA 
and  Nynex  will  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $200,000.  Se¬ 
nior  membership  status  gives  mem¬ 
bers  the  greatest  participation  in 
various  COS  activities  and  the 
greatest  influence  over  policy  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  senior  members,  DCA  and 
Nynex  will  be  allowed  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  five  technical  sub¬ 
committees,  participate  in  the 
Strategy  Forum  —  the  policy  set¬ 
ting  arm  of  COS  —  and  have  direct 
input  to  the  board  of  directors, 
said  Ted  Manakas,  COS  informa¬ 
tion  products  manager  in  charge  of 
recruitment. 

Senior  membership  status  is  the 

See  page  21 
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Have  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  IBM  has  made  in  the  last 
year  made  its  communications 
strategy  any  clearer? 

44 I  don’t  think  they  have  clari¬ 
fied  IBM’s  strategy  very  much.  It 
seems  that  half  of  their  products 
aren’t  available,  and  the  ones  that 
are  available  aren’t  necessarily 
fully  developed. 

I  just  hope  they  have  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I 
do  suppose  it’s  a  little  clearer  than 
it  was  in  the  past,  but  it  seems 
they  have  so  many  things  out  there 
now,  it’s  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
choice.  We’re  an  IBM  shop,  so 
there’s  hope  that  we  could  utilize 
some  of  the  products,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  ones. 

Robin  Fromm 
Communications  specialist 
Detroit  Ball  Bearing  Co.  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

44 1  think  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  they’ve  come  out  with  in  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  have 
sounded  very  good,  and  they’re 
definitely  making  the  competition 
and  users  think  twice  about  buying 
the  equipment.  We  just  went  ahead 
and  bought  a  lot  of  DEC  equip¬ 
ment,  but  people  I’ve  talked  with 
say  that  down  the  road  they  will 
move  back  to  IBM  equipment. 

John  Winn 
Communications  analyst 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Southfield,  Mich. 

u  IBM’s  strategy  is  far  from 
clearer.  It’s  muddled,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  SNA,  which  used 
to  be  a  very  well-defined  host-to- 
peer  network.  Now  you  have  host- 
to-peer  and  peer-to-peer;  it’s  not 
clearly  defined.  The  equipment  an¬ 
nouncements  are  benign,  in  my 
opinion,  because  other  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  been  there. 

There  isn’t  really  anything  inno¬ 
vative  or  new.  There  has  been 
some  integration  of  IBM  and  non- 
IBM  equipment.  However,  in  that 
integration,  they  are  also  forcing 
you  to  use  the  newer  technology. 

Walter  Southwell 
Telecom  analyst/hardware  specialist 
Farm  Credit  Banks 
Irmo,  S.C. 

u  Our  company  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  the  announcements,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ones  on  NetView  and 
Rolmbridge.  From  the  input  I’ve 
gotten  from  other  people  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Fidelity,  they  are 
very  excited  and  they  are  passing 
along  all  the  information  to  the 
various  departments  because  they 
know  it’s  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  us. 

Carmelo  Pagan 

Communications  analyst 
Fidelity  Investments 
New  York 

u  There  wasn’t  anything  super- 
impressive.  We  weren’t  impressed 
with  any  strategic  direction 
changes,  but  I  think  it  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  what  was  interesting  to  us 
also.  We’re  excited  to  see  IBM  re¬ 
laxing  their  proprietary  standards 


—  SNA  becoming  available  to  oth¬ 
ers  —  but  we’re  wondering  about 
LU  6.2;  that’s  still  unclear. 

Mike  Espenshade 
Senior  telecommunications  analyst 
Flershey  Chocolate  Co. 

Flershey,  Pa. 

u  As  far  as  networking  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  haven’t  seen  anything 
earth-shattering  yet.  The  products 
are  not  out,  and  they  are  all  prom¬ 
ises  so  far. 

Aaron  Greenberg 

Telecommunications 
project  manager 
Information  Systems  and  Networks,  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 


u  I  don’t  think  it’s  made  their 
stategy  any  clearer.  It  is  still  mud¬ 
dled.  I  think  they  are,  indeed,  try¬ 
ing  to  conform  more  to  what  the 
rest  of  the  industry  is  doing,  but 
their  particular  position  at  this 
point  is  not  as  clear  as  it  could  be.  I 
believe  they  are  headed  toward 
more  connectivity  with  other  ven¬ 
dors.  But,  I’m  not  sure  how  they 
are  going  to  do  that. 

Richard  Lilly 

Data  communications  manager 
Interstate  Electronics  Corp. 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

44  I  think  it  made  it  clear  that 
IBM  is  putting  a  lot  more  emphasis 
on  communications.  They  an¬ 
nounce  products  and  then  don’t 
make  them  available  until  Novem¬ 


ber.  I’m  always  skeptical  about 
their  announcements,  because  it 
seems  they  preannounce  things. 
They  announce  [Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture]  and  it’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  available  for  months  and 
months  and  then  a  year. 

Jerry  Moloney 
Senior  communications  analyst 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Boston 

44 1  go  back  a  long  way  with  IBM, 
and  I  am  not  skeptical.  They  are 
pretty  reliable.  Until  they  make  a 
total  commitment  to  SNA,  I’m  not 
sure  where  they’re  going  to  go. 

David  Gray 
Data  communications  specialist 
International  Revenue  Service 

Detroit 
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GSA’s  Kreklow 
on  management 

continued  from  page  19 

agencies  for  whom  his  department 
provides  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices. 

“We  have  periodic  visits  with 
the  agency  heads  and  their  tele¬ 
communications  coordinators,”  he 
said.  “We  have  users  groups  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Boise,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  and  we  meet  with 
them  quarterly.” 

Kreklow  said  that  although  he 
works  for  the  federal  government, 
he  is  confronted  with  the  same 
constraints  and  opportunities  as 
his  colleagues  working  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

The  rapid  changes  in  communi¬ 


cations  technology  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  wrought  by  divestiture 
have  complicated  the  duties  of  all 
communications  managers,  said 
Kreklow,  who  began  his  career 
with  the  federal  government  as  a 
teletype  operator. 

“There  are  more  options,  and 
the  decisions  are  becoming  more 
difficult.  Things  like  the  cost  of 
money  and  depreciation  schedules 
are  becoming  as  important  as  tech¬ 
nical  issues,”  he  said. 

Furthermore,  Kreklow  said,  as 
communications  managers  take  a 
more  active  role  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions’  overall  management,  writing 
and  public  speaking  skills  become 
essential. 

“Sometimes  the  so-called  expert 
is  just  the  person  with  the  best 


slide  presentation,”  Kreklow  said. 

Because  the  role  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager  is  changing, 
Kreklow  said,  people  entering  the 
profession  are  likely  to  be  products 
of  college-  and  graduate-level  com¬ 
munications  management  pro¬ 
grams.  “We  are  starting  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  with  degrees,”  he  said.  “Two  of 
my  area  managers  have  associate’s 
degrees  in  telecommunications, 
and  I  think  it  has  helped  them  in 
their  work.” 

Kreklow,  whose  first  experience 
with  communications  came  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  follow¬ 
ing  high  school,  has  taken  many 
courses  at  local  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  he  is  hoping  to  earn 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  telecom¬ 
munications.  □ 
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COS  signs  DOD 
group  and  Nynex 

continued  from  page  19 

highest  level  of  participation  in 
COS. 

DCA  participation  in  COS’  OSI 
testing  work  is  especially  crucial  in 
light  of  COS’  recent  drive  to  attract 
more  user  members.  The  addition 
of  DCA  brings  the  number  of  users 
in  COS  to  18. 

“Users  are  a  priority  group  for 
COS  due  to  their  valuable  practical 
input  to  our  mission,”  said  COS 
President  Lincoln  Faurer.  “Their 
experience  enhances  the  research 
we  conduct  and  adds  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  market  viability,”  Faurer 
said. 

DCA  officials  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  specific  reasons  for 
joining  COS.  However,  DCA 
spokesman  Major  H.R.  Hock  did 
say,  “DCA  hopes  to  work  closely 
with  vendors  and  other  users  on 
the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  OSI  and  other  communications 
standards.” 

One  of  DCA’s  top  priorities  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  implementation  of 
OSI  network  security  standards. 
“We  expect  DCA  to  contribute 
their  expertise  in  this  area  and 
drive  the  development  of  security 
standards  that  will  benefit  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  private  sector  us¬ 
ers,”  Manakas  said. 

Nynex’s  decision  to  join  COS 
was  approved  by  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  last  week,  signaling  what 
could  be  a  trend  of  RBHC  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  communications  con¬ 
sortium. 

Officials  at  COS  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  enlist  RBHC  membership  for 
some  time. 

“We  felt  the  time  was  right  to 
join,”  said  Nynex  spokesman  Jo¬ 
seph  Gagan.  “It’s  an  important  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  be  influential 
in  the  development  of  key  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  standards 
in  the  years  to  come,”  he  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  officials, 
who  recently  attended  a  COS  strat¬ 
egy  forum,  agreed  with  Nynex’s 
sentiments,  but  decided  not  to  join 
COS  at  this  time. 

“We  strongly  support  the  work 
of  COS  and  feel  it  is  very  close  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  arena,  but  we  don’t  have  the 
financial  or  human  resources  to 
commit  to  COS,”  said  Roger  Nucho, 
district  manager  for  standards  and 
technical  requirements  at  Bell  At¬ 
lantic. 

Nucho  did  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joining  COS  at  some  later 
date.  Another  major  user  consider¬ 
ing  membership  is  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  which  is  weighing  the 
cost/benefit  question.  “We’re  very 
interested  in  technology  such  as 
OSI  that  will  help  us  move  into  the 
future  and  help  us  sell  our  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Eileen  Bell,  manager  of 
International  Transaction  Services. 
“We  just  have  to  decide  whether 
we  can  afford  the  $25,000  user 
membership  fee.” 

The  DCA’s  $200,000  senior 
membership  gives  the  agency  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  and 
control  over  policy  than  the  mem¬ 
bership  type  that  American  is  con¬ 
sidering.  □ 


Announcing  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS*  If  your  company  spends  more  than 
$400  on  long  distance  this  could  be  the  best  possible  WATS  service  for  you. 

Here’s  why 

1.  When  you  buy  the  first  Dial  1  WATS  line,  US  Sprint"  will  turn  every  other 
existing  line  in  your  business  location  into  a  WATS  line.  Free. 

2.  You  pay  just  $56.40  per  month  for  your  first  Dial  1  WATS  line.  With  AT&T 
Band  5  you  pay  $56.40  for  the  first  line  and  $36.40  per  month  for  every  other  line. 
Month  in  and  month  out.  For  example,  one  month’s  service  for  ten  US  Sprint  Dial 
1  WATS  lines  costsjust  $56.40.  You’d  pay  $384  for  the  same  number  of  AT&T  Band 
5  WATS  lines. 

3.  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS  saves  you  10%  to  15%  over  AT&T  Band  5  WATS. 
And,  because  you’ll  never  be  forced  to  use  an  MTS  line  for  your  long  distance 
overflow,  you’ll  save  even  more,  actually  10%,  20%,  as  much  as  38%  over 
AT&T  Band  5  WATS  with  MTS  overflow?* 

4.  Dial  1  WATS  gives  you  6  second  rounding.  With  no  30  second  per  call 
minimum  like  AT&T. 

5.  You'll  be  getting  the  best  volume  discounts  in  the  industry. 

6.  Every  Did  1  WATS  line  functions  as  an  incoming,  outgoing,  locd,  long 

distance  or  internationd  line. 

7.  Did  1  WATS  adapts  to  your  long  distance  calling  patterns  automatically 

There’s  absolutely  no  engineering  or  reconfiguration  needed. 

8.  You  can  get  Did  1  WATS  quicker.  With  AT&T  you  could  wait  30, 60,  even  90 

days  or  more. 

9.  Finally,  you’ll  be  signing  up  with  the  only  long  distance  company  that’s 

building  a  100%  digitd  fiber  optic  network  clear  across  America. 

US  Sprint  Did  1  WATS.  If  you're  currently  an  AT&T  WATS  customer,  we  think 
you’d  be  better  off  being  one  of  ours.  Call  now.  1-800-527-6972. 
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“♦♦♦Pm  looking  for 
vendors  who  take  a 
systems  approach  to 
networking* 

I  find  them  in  Network  World...” 


Robert  Stark  is  Manager  of  Network  Operations  for  Litton 

Industries  of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  He  supervises  the  com¬ 
pany’s  voice  network  analysts  as  well  as  those  analysts  who  provide 
telecommunications  consulting  services  to  Litton  divisions. 

In  this  position,  he  is  also  charged  with  establishing  specifications  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  purchase  of  network  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 
Robert  turns  to  Network  World. 

“Reading  Network  World  definitely  helps  me  in  my  job.  I  get  crucial 
information  about  the  viability  of  certain  vendors,  which  lets  me 
know  if  I  should  enter  a  business  relationship  with  long-term 
expectations.  In  my  job  I’m  looking  for  vendors  who  take  a  systems 
approach  to  networking.  And  I  find  them  in  Network  World,  which 
covers  networking  from  a  systems  point  of  view. 

“ Network  World  is  required  reading  for  my  department.  That’s 
because  it  provides  total  coverage  of  all  levels  of  networking.  Whether 
it’s  voice,  data,  local  area,  or  wide  area,  Network  World  has  it  covered. 
It’s  our  primary  source  for  information  on  user  trends  and  emerging 
technologies  as  well. 

“Full  of  stories  of  actual  user  experiments  and  successes,  Network 
World  is  also  a  great  source  of  ideas  for  getting  the  most  from  our 
systems. 

“Everything  —  including  the  ads  which  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  vendors  and  products  —  contributes  to  the  overall  value  of 
Network  World." 

Each  week,  over  65,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  —  like  Robert 
Stark  —  look  to  Network  World  for  the  information  that  can  help 
them  and  their  companies  stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communica¬ 
tions/  networking  products  and  services,  there’s  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  buying  decision-makers.  Call  your  local 
Network  World  sales  office  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 
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See  inside  for: 

►OAZ  PC-to-facsimile 
add-on  board 
►Fox  twisted-pair  LAN 
►PCC’s  PROFSlink  package 


►  NATIONAL  COMPUTER  CONFERENCE 

DSC,  GTE  gear 
debuts  at  NCC 

Product  unveilings  brighten  slow  show. 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


CHICAGO  —  A  few  networking 
gems  announced  at  the  National 
Computer  Conference  (NCC)  here 
recently  helped  brighten  the  pall 
cast  by  poor  attendance  at  this 
year’s  downsized  edition  of  the 
once-towering  computer  show. 

Two  subsidiaries  of  central-of¬ 
fice  switch  maker  DSC  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  announced  products 
the  company  hopes  will  help  it  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  private  network 
market.  DSC  Nestar  Systems,  Inc., 
the  company’s  local  net  subsidiary, 
unveiled  a  set  of  token-ring  and 
ARCnet  products  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Concurrently,  Granger  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  that 
makes  telecommunications  gear, 
announced  an  enhanced  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  called  the  CP2000  Digital 
Network  Access  System. 

The  Nestar  local-area  network 


products  include  three  new  serv¬ 
ers,  an  intelligent  network  inter¬ 
face  card  (INIC)  with  a  built-in  co¬ 
processor  and  an  X.25  gateway 
that  lets  up  to  32  workstations 
concurrently  access  public  data 
networks. 

Two  of  the  new  file  servers,  the 
Planstar  Models  1  and  2,  will  even¬ 
tually  replace  Nestar’s  older  desk¬ 
top  file  server,  Plan  3000.  The 
Model  1,  priced  at  $6,700,  offers  an 
80M-byte  disk  drive  and  a  60M- 
byte  tape  drive,  while  the  Model  2, 
which  costs  $9,600,  offers  150M 
bytes  of  each.  Both  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September.  Nestar  contin¬ 
ues  to  offer  a  high-capacity  file 
server  called  the  Plan  5000. 

A  new  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cations  server,  the  Planstar  ACS,  is 
compatible  with  ARCnet  and  IBM 
Token-Ring  networks,  manages  up 
to  16  modems  and  handles  speeds 
up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  It  is  available 
immediately  in  eight-  or  16-port 


versions.  The  eight-port  version  is 
priced  at  $6,000. 

The  INIC  network  interface 
board  is  IBM  Token-Ring  Network- 
compatible  and  enables  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  XTs  and  ATs  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  Nestar  file  server.  The  on¬ 
board  coprocessor  frees  the 
computer’s  power  for  other  uses 
and  speeds  up  processing.  It  is 
priced  at  $595  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September. 

Enhancements  to  the  Granger 
CP2000  Digital  Network  Access 
System  multiplexer  included  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  T-l  inter¬ 
faces  from  six  to  20  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  DS0  channels  from  72  to 
240.  The  expansion  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  increasing  the  number  of 
option  card  slots  from  eight  to  12 
and  adding  a  slave  shelf  with  room 
for  16  more  option  cards.  Granger 
also  made  common  equipment  re¬ 
dundant  to  make  the  whole  box 
largely  fault-tolerant,  according  to 
division  manager  Donald  Skipwith. 
Common  equipment  includes  the 
power  supply,  system  processors 
and  cross-control  matrices. 

In  one  of  the  few  other  commu¬ 
nications  announcements,  GTE 
Spacenet  Corp.  debuted  a  network 
management  system  and  a  point- 
to-point  data  service  designed  to 
strengthen  its  Skystar  family  of 
very  small  aperture  terminal  satel¬ 
lite  communications  services. 

Skystar’s  new  net  management 
system  is  based  on  gear  GTE  Space- 
net  calls  universal  protocol  cards, 
which  monitor  individual  commu¬ 
nications  circuits  and  allow  recon¬ 
figuration  of  remote  terminal 
equipment.  The  cards  support 
asynchronous  and  synchronous 
protocols  and  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
faces  approved  by  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  and  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy.  Configuration  control  takes 
place  at  the  user’s  site  and  allows 
permanent,  switched  vor  applica¬ 
tion-assigned  routing  for  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  transmission  paths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

The  McLean,  Va. -based  company 
previously  offered  a  more  limited 
monitor  and  control  capability 
with  the  Skystar  service. 

The  new  system  does  report- 
generation,  providing  data  on  per¬ 
formance  of  stations,  lines  and  pro¬ 
tocol  cards.  Statistics  are  arranged 
hourly,  daily  and  monthly.  An  au¬ 
dit  file  of  all  network  events  is 
stored.  The  system  is  Unix-based 
and,  according  to  GTE  Spacenet, 
can  interface  with  Unix-based  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

The  new  point-to-point  service, 
which  costs  $1,700  per  month, 
uses  the  same  Ku-band  frequencies 
and  provides  the  same  56K  bit/sec 
transmission  speed  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  multipoint  service.  □ 


►  PC  EMULATION 

Quicklink 
networks 
ASCII  CRTs 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


COSTA  MESA,  Calif.  —  The  Net¬ 
work  Link  recently  introduced  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer-compati¬ 
ble  board  that  enables  a  connected 
ASCII  terminal  to  act  like  a  net¬ 
work-connected  personal  comput¬ 
er. 

QuickLink  plugs  into  the  host 
personal  computer’s  expansion  slot 
and  supports  an  ASCII  terminal 
over  twisted-pair  wire,  RS-232  or 
RS-422  cable.  The  terminal  can 
then  be  used  with  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  keyboard  to  run  MS-DOS  ap¬ 
plications.  QuickLink  is  based  on 
an  Intel  Corp.  8086-compatible 
NEC  V-40  microprocessor  with 
640K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory. 

With  a  personal  computer  ex¬ 
pansion  chassis  and  an  additional 
16M  bytes  of  cache  memory,  the 
host  personal  computer  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  51  QuickLink  boards.  In 
effect,  the  product  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  turn  their  existing  ASCII 
terminals  into  local  network-con¬ 
nected  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Each  QuickLink  board  also  pro¬ 
vides  two  personal  computer  com¬ 
munications  ports  that  support  at¬ 
tachment  from  the  terminal  to  a 
printer  and  a  modem.  The  firm 
claims  several  host  personal  com¬ 
puters  can  be  linked  to  expand  the 
QuickLink  network  capacity  be¬ 
yond  51  devices. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  Quick- 
Link  boards,  the  host  personal 
computer  can  be  made  into  a  file 
server  by  running  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware/86  or  Netware/286  local 
network  operating  system.  That 
software  allows  the  connected  ter¬ 
minals  to  share  data,  resources  and 
applications  and  exchange  elec¬ 
tronic  mail. 

The  firm  claims  the  QuickLink 
product  will  support  interface 
cards  that  provide  a  gateway  to 
other  local  nets.  It  also  reportedly 
supports  most  other  communica¬ 
tions  server  offerings,  including 
mainframe  gateway  products. 

Each  QuickLink  board  is  priced 
at  $1,095.  The  boards  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  The  Network  Link  by  In¬ 
terContinental  Micro  Systems 
Corp.  of  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  Network  Link  is  located  at 
3303  Harbor  Blvd.,  Building  H-10, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92626,  or  call 
(714)  549-9380.  □ 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 

Voice  response  units 
debut  at  Audiotex 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  A  pair  of  tele¬ 
phone  voice  response  systems 
and  software  that  assists  users 
in  developing  voice  response  ap¬ 
plications  were  introduced  at 
the  recent  Audiotex  Industry 
Conference  and  Exhibition  here. 

Dallas-based  Teknekron  In- 
foswitch  Corp.  and  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.-based  Vynet  Corp.  both 
released  new  voice  response  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  show.  The  systems 
are  designed  to  guide  callers 
through  voice  applications  and 
to  collect  and  retrieve  data.  Any 
information  collected  can  be 
stored  as  voice  messages,  or  it 
can  be  passed  on  to  computer 
data  bases. 

VMX,  Inc.  of  Dallas  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa  Barba¬ 
ra,  Calif.,  also  used  the  show  to 
release  software  that  supports 
development  of  customized 
menu  options  that  guide  callers 


through  voice  applications. 

Voice  response  systems  an¬ 
swer  incoming  calls  with  prere¬ 
corded  voice  messages  that 
prompt  callers  to  enter  spoken 
commands  or  key  in  commands 
using  their  push-button  tele¬ 
phones  to  enter  or  retrieve  data 
from  a  computer.  Primary  appli¬ 
cations  include  retrieving  bank 
account  balances,  transferring 
funds  between  bank  accounts, 
validating  credit  cards,  entering 
purchase  orders  and  obtaining 
airline  flight  information. 

Teknekron  Infoswitch’s  Voice 
Response  Unit  (VRU)  supports 
up  to  32  voice  channels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  recognizing  digits  entered 
from  a  key  pad,  the  Intel  Corp. 
80286  microprocessor-based 
product  will  recognize  the  spo¬ 
ken  digits  zero  through  nine  as 
well  as  the  words  yes  and  no. 
The  VRU  will  provide  a  link  be¬ 
tween  voice  applications  and  a 
host  computer  data  base  by 

See  page  24 
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First  Look 


Board  serves  as  facsimile, 
modem,  scanner  interface 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
add-on  board  that  provides  person¬ 
al  computer-to-facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  an  integral  modem  and  a  doc¬ 
ument  scanner  interface. 

The  Xafax  board  uses  an  Intel 
Corp.  80188  microprocessor  with 
512K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  can  plug  into  a  personal 
computer  connected  to  a  Winches¬ 
ter  hard  disk  and  a  floppy  disk 
drive. 

The  board  is  also  outfitted  with 
a  9.6K  bit/sec  facsimile  modem,  a 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc. -compatible  1,200  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dem  and  a  small  computer  system 
interface  that  will  support  connec¬ 
tion  of  an  image  scanner  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

Running  in  the  background 
while  other  DOS  applications  are 
being  executed,  the  Xafax  board 
features  its  own  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  system.  It  will  simultaneous¬ 
ly  retrieve  an  image  from  a  disk, 
send  a  facsimile  document  and 
pass  a  message  to  the  personal 
computer’s  host  processor  for  dis¬ 
play.  The  board  also  performs  all 
the  compression  and  decompres¬ 
sion  of  both  image  and  data  as  well 
as  several  communications  func¬ 
tions. 

The  Xafax  board  will  automati¬ 
cally  receive  incoming  messages 
and  facsimile  documents  and  flash 
an  alert  on  the  user’s  screen.  The 
message  or  facsimile  document  is 
buffered  in  the  coprocessor’s  mem¬ 
ory  and  will  automatically  be  com¬ 


pressed  and  stored  as  a  disk  file  if 
the  user  does  not  respond  after  a 
specified  time.  The  board’s  RAM 
typically  holds  eight  pages. 

The  Xafax  board  costs  $1,159. 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc., 
15032  C  Redhill  Ave.,  Tustin, 
Calif.  92680,  or  call  (714)  259- 
0909. 


■  Enhanced  version  of 
twisted-pair  local  net 

Fox  Research,  Inc.  released  an 
enhanced  version  of  its  twisted¬ 
pair  wired  local-area  network  and 
a  repeater  that  enables  users  to 
connect  the  firm’s  bus  and  star  net¬ 
work  topologies  together. 

The  firm’s  10-Net  Version  4.0 
adds  supports  for  the  server  mes¬ 
sage  block  protocols  used  in  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  MS-Net  local-area  net¬ 
work  software  and  provides 
interfaces  to  IBM’s  Network  Basic 
I/O  System.  The  new  version  also 
adds  windowing  support  for  the 
package’s  Chat  and  Systems  Moni¬ 
tor  features.  It  retains  support  for 
such  10-Net  features  as  menu-driv¬ 
en  security,  network  management 
tools,  news,  calendar,  print  spool¬ 
ing  and  remote  job  submission. 

The  10-Net  repeater  is  designed 
to  link  a  bus-configured  10-Net  lo¬ 
cal  net  with  a  star-configured  10- 
Net  local  net  in  order  to  extend  the 
overall  distance  of  a  10-Net  to  be¬ 
yond  2,000  ft.  The  unit  also  fea¬ 
tures  an  optional  add-on  interface 
for  connecting  to  a  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bled  10-Net  local  net. 

Bundled  with  the  firm’s  10-Net 
StarLAN  board,  the  10-Net  Version 
4.0  will  be  available  in  September 
for  $695  per  connection.  The  as  yet 
unpriced  10-Net  repeater  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  shipment  in  September. 
Fox  Research,  Inc.,  7016  Corpo¬ 


rate  Way,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459,  or 
call  (513)  433-2238. 


■  Package  links 

cc:Mail  to  IBM’s  PROFS 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.  released  a 
gateway  that  allows  users  of  its  lo¬ 
cal-area  network-based  electronic 
mail  package  to  exchange  E-mail 
messages  and  files  with  users  of 
IBM’s  mainframe-based  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  (PROFS). 

PCC  Systems’  cc:Mail  PROFS- 
link  runs  in  conjunction  with  the 
firm’s  cc:Mail  LAN  and  cc:Mail 
Gateway  Version  1.4  packages.  It 
can  be  configured  to  provide  an 
automatic  connection  between  any 
local  net  and  an  IBM  mainframe 
running  PROFS.  In  order  to  link 
cc:Mail  Gateway  to  the  mainframe, 
the  user  must  provide  a  Hayes  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Products,  Inc. -com¬ 
patible  2,400  bit/sec  modem. 

Users  of  personal  computers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  local  net  would  address 
an  E-mail  message  and  attached 
DOS  file  destined  for  a  PROFS  user 
as  if  the  message  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  another  cc:Mail  user. 
PROFSlink  automatically  converts 
the  cc:Mail  message  to  a  PROFS 
note,  and  the  DOS  file  is  spooled  to 
the  recipient’s  PROFS  reader  file. 
It  then  connects  to  PROFS,  delivers 
the  message  and  picks  up  any  mes¬ 
sages  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
cc:Mail  users.  cc:Mail  PROFSlink 
will  also  convert  PROFS  messages 
and  IBM’s  Conversational  Monitor 
System  files  for  delivery  to  cc:Mail 
users. 

Available  in  August,  PROFSlink 
costs  $995. 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.,  Suite  201, 
480  California  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  94306,  or  call  (415)  321- 
0430. 


■  Mainframe-based 
telecommunications 

The  Cincinnati  Bell  Information 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Communications 
Management  Systems  Division 

recently  announced  a  modular, 
mainframe-based  software  system 
designed  to  manage  private  tele¬ 
communications  networks. 

The  Communications  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (CMS)  offers  nine 
software  modules  that  can  be  used 
separately  or  together.  A  master 
module  provides  security  and  coor¬ 
dinates  interactions  between  mod¬ 
ules.  Other  modules  support  such 
functions  as  call  accounting  and 
traffic  analysis,  equipment  inven¬ 
tory,  work-  and  service-order 
tracking,  cable  records  manage¬ 
ment,  on-line  call  record  inquiry, 
trouble  reporting,  on-line  directory 
and  a  message  center. 

The  package  will  work  on  IBM 
mainframes  as  a  CICS  application 
under  MVS.  The  system  will  sup¬ 
port  IBM’s  3270  data  stream  and 
3270-type  interactive  terminals. 
According  to  the  firm,  the  soft¬ 
ware  system  will  support  as  many 
call  records,  telephone  stations,  in¬ 
ventory  items  and  nodes  in  a  net¬ 
work  as  can  be  supported  on  the 
mainframe.  However,  in  order  to 
be  cost-effective,  this  system 
should  be  used  to  manage  telecom¬ 
munications  networks  with  more 
than  200  extensions,  and  it  is  being 
aimed  at  firms  that  support  about 
1,000  extensions. 

The  cost  of  CMS  software  mod¬ 
ules  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$65,000  per  module.  CMS’s  entire 
line  will  be  available  in  1988. 

Communications  Management 
Systems  Division,  Cincinnati  Bell 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  1500 
Planning  Research  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22102;  call  (703)  556-2300.U 


Voice  response 
units  debut 

continued  from  page  23 
making  the  voice  response  system 
appear  to  an  IBM  host  as  either  an 
IBM  3270  or  5250  terminal. 

Data  collected  as  telephone  key 
pad  digits  or  spoken  commands  is 
presented  to  a  host  computer, 
which  will  retrieve  needed  data 
and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU.  The 
VRU  will  convert  the  data  to 
speech  and  read  it  to  the  caller.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firm,  the  device  will 
support  IBM’s  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications  or  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  protocols  as  well 
as  Burroughs  Corp.’s  Poll/Select, 
NCR  Corp.’s  Polled  Terminal  Emu¬ 
lation  and  TTY  protocols. 

The  new  product  has  a  menu- 
driven  application  development 
language  and  is  reportedly  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  Centrex  services  and 
trunk  types.  It  can  also  work  with 
the  firm’s  ACD86  automatic  call 
distributor. 

Featuring  two  hours  of  voice 
storage,  the  firm’s  VRU  is  housed 
in  an  IBM  Personal  Computer-like 
cabinet  and  priced  between 
$37,000  and  $85,000.  That  price 
also  includes  a  display  monitor, 
keyboard  and  hard  disk. 


Vynet  Corp.  used  the  show  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
AT-based  voice  response  system 
and  application  development  soft¬ 
ware.  The  V4000  system  supports 
as  many  as  48  voice  channels  and 
up  to  60  hours  of  voice  storage. 

The  V4000  system  uses  Vynet’s 
proprietary  VOS4000  Voice  Oper¬ 
ating  System.  That  software  sup¬ 
ports  menu-driven  utilities  that  al¬ 
low  users  to  write,  digitize  and  edit 


voice  applications.  It  will  also  sup¬ 
port  its  own  data  base  for  stand¬ 
alone  applications.  In  addition,  the 
software  will  interface  to  other  lo¬ 
cal  or  remote  computer  system 
data  bases  over  standard  RS-232- 
or  IBM  3270-type  communications 
links  supporting  IBM’s  SDLC. 

Vynet’s  system  also  allows  call¬ 
ers  to  enter  key  pad  digits  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  voice  prompts,  access 
computer  data  or  leave  a  voice 
message.  Vynet’s  new  offering 
works  with  a  PBX  and  automatic 
call  distributors. 


Supplied  with  a  keyboard,  dis¬ 
play  monitor,  a  60M-byte  stream¬ 
ing  tape  drive  and  choice  of  hard 
disk  drives  that  support  between 
12  and  60  hours  of  digitized  voice 
storage,  the  V4000  is  priced  in  the 
range  of  $75,000. 

Vynet  also  introduced  the 
$2,500  Voice  Application  Software 
Tool  (VAST)  that  allows  users  to 
develop  voice  response  applica¬ 
tions.  Layered  on  top  of  Vynet’s 


Voice  Operating  System,  the  pack¬ 
age  can  be  used  with  Vynet’s 
VASTCOM  and  VAST3270  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  RS-232-  or  3270- 
type  connections  between  the 
V4000  and  a  host  computer. 

VMX  released  InfoLink,  soft¬ 
ware  designed  to  allow  its  Voice 
Messaging  Exchange  to  give  callers 
a  list  of  up  to  nine  options  that  will 
route  them  to  other  applications, 
including  data  entry  and  data  re¬ 
trieval.  With  the  $3,000  InfoLink, 
a  caller  will  hear  a  prerecorded 
greeting  followed  by  a  list  of  up  to 


nine  options,  any  of  which  can  be 
choosen  by  pushing  a  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  The  caller  can  be  presented  with 
up  to  12  lists  of  nine  options  each. 

For  example,  InfoLink  can  be 
used  to  relay  interest  rate  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  loan  offerings 
or  savings  plans.  A  caller  would  be 
asked  to  enter  a  1  to  get  loan  inter¬ 
est  rate  quotes  or  a  2  to  get  savings 
plan  interest  rate  quotes. 

A  list  of  up  to  nine  different 
loan  or  savings  options  can  then  be 
listed.  The  caller  could  retrieve  in¬ 
formation  on  any  of  them  by  press¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  Another  list  of  up  to  nine 
options  could  then  be  presented  to 
the  caller,  including  the  option  to 
transfer  out  of  InfoLink  to  an  oper¬ 
ator  or  to  a  voice  mailbox. 

Digital  Sound’s  VoiceForms  soft¬ 
ware  is  designed  to  allow  the 
firm’s  VoiceServer  System  to  sup¬ 
port  survey-  or  questionnaire-type 
applications.  During  a  VoiceForms 
application,  a  caller  would  enter 
key  pad  numbers  or  spoken  an¬ 
swers  in  response  to  prerecorded 
questions.  That  data  would  be  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  on  disk  until  it 
can  be  transcribed. 

Up  to  50  different  VoiceForm 
applications  can  be  supported  by 
the  VoiceServer.  The  package  costs 
$4,000.  □ 


Data  collected  as  telephone  key  pad  digits  or 
spoken  commands  is  presented  to  a  host  computer,  which 
will  retrieve  needed  data  and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU. 
The  VRU  will  convert  the  data  to  speech  and  read  it  to 
the  caller. 


The  trend  has  never  been  clearer. 
Networking  is  now  the  major 
application  market  for  communi¬ 
cations.  And  a  recent  statement  by 
Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers 
as  peripherals.  You  start  with 
the  network,  then  you  hang  the 
computers  on  later.’’ 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network 
World’s  focus  from  the  very  start. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication 
that  covers  the  entire  realm  of 
communications  from  the  net¬ 
working  point  of  view.  And  in 
doing  so,  Network  World  has 
established  itself  as  the  standard 
for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need 
up-to-date  information  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world 
of  networking.  That’s  why  they 
read  Network  World.  And  that’s 


why  Network  World  was  the  only 
publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study 
conducted  among  ICA  (Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation)  members,  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  buying 
decision-makers  for  voice  and 
data  communications  products  and 
services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  networking  company 
and  conducted  in  January  1987  by 


First  Market  Research  of  Boston, 
showed  decreased  readership  of 
all  communications  oriented 
publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1 986. 
Only  Network  World,  with  its 
exclusive  networking-oriented 
coverage,  experienced  an  increase 
in  regular  readership.  The  percent¬ 
age  increase/decrease  for  each 
publication  over  that  six-month 
period  is  displayed  in  the  following 
chart. 
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‘Regular  readership  is  defined  as  reading  three  or  four  issues  out  of  the  last  four  issues  of  a  given  publication. 
Source:  Two  independent  studies,  each  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking  company  and 
conducted  among  ICA  members  by  First  Market  Research  of  Boston,  July  1986  and  January  1987. 
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Opinions 


Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ken  Olsen 
recently  set  off 
fireworks  by  say¬ 
ing  that  in  manu¬ 
facturing  auto¬ 
mation,  Ethernet 
(IEEE  802.3)  is  a  " 
practical  alternative  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol 
broadband  token  bus  (IEEE 
802.4). 

However,  both  MAP  and  Eth¬ 
ernet  are  too  valuable  to  pit 
against  each  other  in  the  kind  of 
win-or-lose  fire  storm  that  sells 
newspapers  but  does  little  to  ad¬ 
vance  manufacturing  automation. 

Let’s  not  return  to  the  fanati¬ 
cism  that  ruled  IEEE  Project  802 
back  in  1982.  Instead,  let’s  reposi¬ 
tion  MAP  to  be  independent  of 
the  transmission  media.  Let’s  also 
consider  using  Ethernet,  now  by 
far  the  most  widely  installed  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  technology,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  broadband 
token  bus  in  some  manufacturing 
automation  applications. 

The  General  Motors  Corp. -led 
MAP  team  bit  off  more  than  it 
could  chew  when  it  took  on  three 
major  standardization  projects. 
Not  only  did  it  take  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  establishing  standards  for 
MAP,  it  also  assumed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  perfecting  communica¬ 
tions  transport,  or  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI),  standards  and 
establishing  standards  for  un¬ 
tried  broadband  token  bus  local- 
net  technology. 

To  the  MAP  team’s  credit, 
there  are  now  some  manufactur¬ 
ing  automation  protocols.  MAP 
also  got  off  to  a  good  start  by  rec¬ 
ommending  use  of  emerging  OSI 
protocols,  instead  of  starting 
from  scratch  on  transport.  How¬ 
ever,  the  MAP  team  headed  down 
the  wrong  road  when  it  based  its 
work  on  broadband  token-bus 
technology. 

Two  mistakes  were  made. 
First,  well-structured  networking 
architectures  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  transmission  media.  The 
current  MAP  is  not.  Second,  MAP 
chose  the  wrong  medium.  The 
second  problem  would  be  solved 
almost  automatically  if  the  first 
is  fixed. 

From  its  earliest  days,  MAP 
chose  the  broadband  token  bus 
for  its  local-area  net  transmission 
medium.  This  was  back  when 
IEEE  Project  802  was  struggling 
to  find  a  compromise  between 
Ethernet  —  proposed  originally 
by  DEC,  Intel  Corp.  and  Xerox 
Corp.  —  and  the  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work,  which  IBM  later. proposed. 

The  broadband  token  bus 
(IEEE  802.4)  was  designed  to 

Metcalfe,  chairman  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif -based  3Com  Corp., 
invented  Ethernet  at  the  Xerox 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center  in  the 
early  1970s.  He  also  serves  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems. 
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combine  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  the 
best  features  of 
both  —  bus  from 
Ethernet  and  to¬ 
ken  from  ring  — 
with  the  addition 
of  broadband 
that  neither  had. 
How  wonderful  it  sounded  then. 
The  problem  was  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  did  not  then  exist  and,  as 
happens  to  most  untried  technol¬ 
ogies,  it  was  oversold  using  inva¬ 
lid  arguments  that  still  reverber¬ 
ate  around  the  industry. 

Many  people  still  assume  that 
because  Ethernet  is  baseband,  it 
is  susceptible  to  electronic  noise 
in  the  factory.  Ethernet  cable  is 
quadruple-shielded  and  has  ex¬ 
tremely  good  noise  immunity. 
Further,  Ethernet-compatible  fi¬ 
ber-optic  systems  offer  complete 
noise  immunity. 

Another  false  assumption  is 


BY  TONY  HELIES 

Special  to  Network  World 


The  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol 
standard  was  de¬ 
veloped  specifi¬ 
cally  to  meet  fac¬ 
tory  floor  com¬ 
munications  re-  _ _ 

quirements.  The 
IEEE  802.4  token-bus  protocol 
was  selected  as  the  foundation  of 
MAP  because  it  more  effectively 
meets  these  requirements  than 
the  IEEE  802.3  (Ethernet)  or 
802.5  (token-ring)  standards. 

Factories  have  many  unique 
characteristics  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  selecting  a  commu¬ 
nications  network.  The  typical 
factory  stretches  over  several 
square  miles,  operates  within  a 
harsh  physical  environment  and 
contains  many  different  industri¬ 
al  systems  with  real-time  require¬ 
ments.  The  token-bus  standard, 
because  of  its  token-passing  pro¬ 


CON: 


Is  Ethernet 
sufficient  for 
factory 
networking 
needs? 


that  token  passing  is  determinis¬ 
tic  in  the  sense  that  users  are 
guaranteed  access  within  a  maxi¬ 
mum  time,  and  that  because  Eth¬ 
ernet  doesn’t  use  tokens,  it  can’t 
deliver  data  reliably  in  the  time 
required  by  real-time  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment. 

People  who  think  tokens  will 
circulate  deterministically  around 
token  buses  are  overlooking  the 
probability  of  errors  —  from 
which  Ethernet,  unlike  the  token 
bus,  was  built  to  recover  robust¬ 
ly- 

Further,  the  requirements  for 
timely  delivery  of  data  in  manu¬ 
facturing  automation  are  grossly 
overstated,  and  the  ability  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  to  meet  these  requirements 
under  heavy  loads  is  underesti¬ 
mated.  I  question  people  who  say 
manufacturing  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  such  that  they  could  be¬ 
come  dangerous  if  network  data 
is  not  delivered  reliably  through 
a  kilometer  of  cable  in  a  few  milli¬ 
seconds. 

After  building  a  10M  bit/sec 
broadband  token  bus,  the  MAP 
team  didn’t  go  back  to  accept  Eth¬ 
ernet.  Instead,  it  invented  three 
new  media  and  transmission 
methods,  the  most  widely  used  of 
which  is  proposed  to  be  a  new, 
See  Pro  on  next  page 


tocol  and  broadband  medium, 
provides  optimal  communications 
in  this  environment. 

Token  passing  ensures  deter¬ 
ministic  access  to  the  local-area 
net,  as  only  a  station  possessing 
the  token  can  transmit.  The  pro¬ 
tocol  also  supports  a  four-tier 
message-priority  scheme,  which 
lets  time-critical  systems  access 
the  network  first. 

By  contrast,  Ethernet  uses  car¬ 
rier-sense  multiple  access  with 
collision  detection,  a  contention 
scheme  in  which  nodes  listen  to 
the  line  before  sending.  With 
CSMA/CD,  the  probability  of  col¬ 
lision,  and  thus  retransmission, 
increases  as  network  load  in¬ 
creases.  In  a  typical  factory  net¬ 
work,  which  supports  hundreds 
of  real-time  devices,  a  determinis¬ 
tic  access  method  is  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

Unlike  Ethernet,  which  uses 
baseband  signaling,  IEEE  802.4 
also  specifies  a  broadband  medi¬ 
um,  which  is  well-suited  for  fac- 

Helies  is  president  of  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  MAP-based  local-area 
networks  in  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
has  over  17  years  of  experience 
in  the  computer  and  industrial 
automation  industries. 


tory  communica¬ 
tions.  Two  ad¬ 
vantages  of  base¬ 
band  are  its  large 
bandwidth  and 
inherent  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

_  In  a  broadband 

network,  the 
available  bandwidth  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  channels  —  MAP,  for 
example,  specifies  three  channel 
pairs  —  which  allows  more  than 
one  network  to  share  a  single  ca¬ 
ble. 

Broadband  also  supports  data, 
voice  and  video,  which  means  the 
same  cable  can  support,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  communications  network, 
video  monitoring  system  and  en¬ 
ergy  management  system. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
broadband  networks  can  extend 
as  far  as  25  miles.  This  means  a 
single  network  can  support  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  complex  without 
bridges  or  repeaters. 

Second,  broadband  is  more  im¬ 
mune  than  Ethernet  to  signal  in¬ 
terference  commonly  found  in 
factory  environments.  Ethernet’s 
baseband  signaling  operates  at 
the  same  frequency  level  as  ambi¬ 
ent  noise  generated  by  machine 
tools,  lathes  and  other  factory 
equipment. 

By  contrast,  broadband  signals 
are  modulated  and  translated  to  a 
higher  frequency  that  is  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  factory  noise. 

Baseband  is  also  more  flexible 
to  configure.  For  example,  a  tap 
may  be  placed  anywhere  on  a 
broadband  network.  By  contrast, 
an  Ethernet  specifies  a  minimum 
distance  of  2Vz  meters  between 
nodes. 

Finally,  broadband  has  long 
been  used  in  the  cable  television 
industry  and  is  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  reliable  technology. 

IEEE  802.4  networks  are  used 
for  many  applications  that  would 
be  less  efficiently  served  by  Eth¬ 
ernet.  For  example,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  aluminum  forg¬ 
ings  uses  an  IEEE  802.4  network 
for  facilitywide  networking.  The 
manufacturing  complex  stretches 
through  15  buildings  and  con¬ 
tains  energy-intensive,  harsh  in¬ 
dustrial  operations. 

One  network  channel  is  used  to 
support  manufacturing  adminis¬ 
tration,  plant  maintenance  sys¬ 
tems  and  floor  controllers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  channel  supports  an  energy 
management  system,  and  a  third 
is  used  for  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  engineering 
stations.  The  network  allows  any 
system  in  the  plant  to  be  accessed 
from  a  single  location. 

Since  this  manufacturing  envi¬ 
ronment  is  machinery-intensive, 
Ethernet  would  be  less  efficient 
because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
ambient  noise. 

Also,  a  single  Ethernet  could 
not  satisfactorily  handle  the  pro¬ 
cessing  load  resulting  from  inter¬ 
connecting  the  plant’s  entire  data 
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►  TELETOONS  —  By  Phil  Frank 

Vie  offer  a  complete 
network  package.. 

.Vie.  install  tee  operating 
sy stem,  configure  the- 
software  and  when 
none  of  it  works  we 
f  'nd  yo^r  3  new 
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processing  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Further,  Ethernet  would  not 
even  support  an  energy  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Finally,  the  amount 
of  cabling  required  to  network  a 
15-building  complex  would  over¬ 
whelm  Ethernet’s  distance  limita¬ 
tions,  even  if  repeaters  were  used. 

One  the  the  world’s  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  fuel  consumption 
systems  also  uses  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  for  process  control.  Work¬ 
stations,  engineering  and  quality 
control  terminals  use  the  network 
to  access  data  from  factory  floor 
controllers.  This  data  is  collected 
and  analyzed  to  achieve  zero-de¬ 
fect  production. 

In  conclusion,  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  is  the  optimal  solution  for 
factory  communications. 

The  combined  characteristics  of 
token  passing  and  broadband  ef¬ 
fectively  meet  the  extended  dis¬ 
tance,  noise  immunity,  flexible  in¬ 
tegration  and  broad  utility 
required  for  real-time  communica¬ 
tions  within  a  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these 
factors,  as  well  as  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  that  made  MAP’s  authors  se¬ 
lect  IEEE  802.4  as  the  world’s  first 
standards-based  network  for  fac¬ 
tory  communications. □ 


Pro  from  previous  page 

slower  local-area  net  technology 

called  carrier  band. 

Whereas  Ethernet  was  unac¬ 
ceptable  because  it  is  nondetermin- 
istic  baseband,  MAP  now  relies  on 
its  own  carrier  band,  which  is  — 
guess  what?  —  baseband  by  anoth¬ 
er  name. 

If  extreme  noise  immunity  is  so 
important,  and  baseband  doesn’t 
have  it,  why  is  carrier  band  ac¬ 
ceptable?  And  what  about  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  determinism? 

Previous  arguments  about  the 
relative  determinism  of  token  bus 
and  Ethernet  have  assumed  both 
were  running  at  10M  bit/sec.  But 
who  can  argue  that  a  heavily  load¬ 
ed  1M  or  even  5M  bit/sec  carrier 
band  MAP  network  can  ensure 
greater  probability  of  timely  data 
delivery  than  a  10M  bit/sec  Ether¬ 
net? 

The  good  news  is  that  the  fanat¬ 
ics  are  calming  down.  Media  inde¬ 
pendence  is  already  being  achieved 
through  the  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  and  the  merger  of  MAP 
and  Boeing  Computer  Services 
Co.’s  Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col. 

The  issue  of  how  best  to  move 
packets  around  factories  has  been 
opened  up,  and  Ethernet  is  getting 
its  day  in  court.  □ 
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DEPARTMENTAL  SYSTEMS 


BRIAN  JEFFERY 


The  IBM 
Rain  Dance 


In  many  primitive  cultures, 
the  Rain  Dance  was  a  central 
custom.  Entire  villages  assem¬ 
bled,  donned  costumes  and 
danced  for  hours,  chanting  — 
usually  in  vain  —  for  rain. 

For  some  time  now,  the  public 
has  been  treated  to  an  IBM  Rain 
Dance  aimed  at  creating  demand 
for  departmental  systems  and 
IBM  9370s.  Chanted  rumors  are 
heard  through  the  industry:  IBM 
has  50,000  orders  for  the  9370, 
no,  100,000.  They  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  departmental  system. 
People  are  queuing  up  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  IBM  has  only  a  few 
hundred  units  out  the  door,  and 
the  press  is  frantically  combing 
the  land  for  the  apparently 
mythical  9370  user. 

Consultants  help.  They’re  for¬ 
ever  defining  what  a  departmen¬ 
tal  system  should  be  and  how 
personal  computer  users  should 
be  able  to  talk  to  mainframes. 

The  9370  can  do  all  this,  they 
say.  Gosh,  it’s  just  what  we’ve 
been  saying  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  should  look  like.  There’s  a 
big  market  for  departmental  sys¬ 
tems.  Ergo,  there’s  a  big  market 
for  the  9370. 

According  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  in  IBM’s  Systems  Products 
Division,  Big  Blue  sees  the  9370 
“opportunity  area”  as  about 
50%  “small  and  medium  busi¬ 
ness,”  35%  to  40%  “distributed 
computing”  and  only  10%  to 
15%  “departmental  systems.” 

What,  then,  of  the  great  IBM 
hype  for  departmental  systems? 

Some  senior  IBM  managers 
will  admit,  reluctantly,  that  they 
don’t  really  believe  in  them.  IBM 
doesn’t  use  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  much  internally.  It  uses 
many  personal  computers,  but 
otherwise,  it’s  mostly  main¬ 
frames  and  the  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  that  handle  office 
applications. 

The  picture  gets  more  murky 
when  the  question  is  asked: 
“How  many  orders  does  IBM  ac¬ 
tually  have  for  the  9370?” 

Consultants  and  market  re¬ 
searchers  use  the  figure  of 
50,000,  which  was  originally 
provided  by  IBM.  With  a  little 
prodding,  IBM  management  ad¬ 
mits  that,  er,  well,  um,  that’s  a 
round  number.  The  backlog, 

Jeffery  is  managing  director 
at  the  International  Technology 
Group,  a  Los  Altos,  Calif -based 
research  and  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  IBM  market. 


they  admit,  is  a  little  soft. 

Much  of  that  50,000  figure 
consists  of  commitments,  people 
who  have  been  reserving  a  place 
in  the  order  queue  and  who 
might  not  actually  buy  the 
things. 

Even  more  disturbing  for  IBM 
is  that  a  high  proportion  of  the 
“orders”  are  replacements  for 
4331  and  4341  machines  in¬ 
stalled  from  1979  to  1983.  Many 
of  these  are  still  on  lease  —  IBM 
didn’t  start  making  leasing  unat¬ 
tractive  until  1982  —  and  the 
9370  is  gleefully  received  as  an 
excellent  replacement. 

The  problem  for  IBM,  of 
course,  is  that  9370  replacement 
orders  will  start  dropping  like  a 
rock  when  the  old  4300  base  has 
turned  over.  It  will  be  the  final 
act  of  IBM’s  great  rental-to-sales 
conversion  push,  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  Big  Blue’s  growth  slow¬ 
down. 

What,  then,  of  those  Fortune 
500  accounts  that  are  ordering 
9370s  by  the  thousands?  IBM 
proudly  points  to  1,000-unit  and 
2,000-unit  orders.  But  prod  IBM 
some,  and  it  will  admit  that  a 
lot  of  these  are  multi-year  or¬ 
ders. 

IBM  also  inadvertently  tipped 
its  hand  with  the  proud  state¬ 
ment  that  production  will  be 
fully  sufficient  for  demand  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  This  is  one 
of  those  inoffensive-looking 
statements  that  turn  out,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  bomb¬ 
shells. 

No  backlog  by  Christmas?  In 
a  few  months,  IBM  will  have 
filled  a  supposedly  massive  de¬ 
mand  that  has  had  a  year  to 
build  up?  From  the  way  every¬ 
one  was  talking,  it  sounded  as  if 
9370s  were  going  to  be  rationed 
well  into  1988.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  rather  suspicious  about 
this. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  9370 
has  been  grossly  oversold  and 
that  the  whole  idea  of  depart¬ 
mental  systems  is,  itself,  a  rath¬ 
er  tiresome  exercise  in  hype 
resting  on  a  very  dubious  foun¬ 
dation  of  reality.  It  is  all  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  Rain  Dance. 

Fortune  500  companies  use 
lots  of  minis.  Sometimes  they 
buy  more;  sometimes  they  re¬ 
place  what  they  have.  Some¬ 
times  they  use  them  in  a  way 
that  might  be  described  as  “de¬ 
partmental  systems.”  The  IBM 
Rain  Dance  won’t  change  any  of 
that,  one  way  or  the  other.  □ 
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Uncertainties  have  many 
managers  plodding  the  course. 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Special  to  Network  World 


Long-term  success  in  any  tech¬ 
nological  endeavor  requires  that 
all  participants  weigh  the  risks 
and  advantages  of  multiple  alter¬ 
natives. 

The  advantages  of  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  con¬ 
cept  —  to  provide  a  limited  set  of 
user  interfaces  and  protocols  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  ubiquitous,  fea¬ 
ture-rich  digital  communications 
—  are  endorsed  by  all.  However, 
the  current  lack  of  technological 


great  problems 


standards  poses 
and  risks  for 
managers  at¬ 
tempting  to  plot 
long-term  com¬ 
munications 
strategies. 

Some  compa¬ 
nies  are  choos¬ 
ing  to  ignore 
ISDN  until  it’s 
proven  in  the 
market.  Others 
are  investing 
extensive  re¬ 
sources  in  tech¬ 
nology  trials. 

Many  organiza- 
tions  are  taking 

the  middle  ground,  using  the  acro¬ 
nym  in  plans  but  still  feeling  un¬ 
easy  about  its  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  advantages. 


Many  companies 
are  using  ISDN  in 
plans  but  still 
feeling  uneasy 
about  its  yet  to 
be  demonstrated 
advantages. 


Whatever  strategy  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  attempt 
to  avoid  investing  in  equipment 
arid  services  that  may  soon  be  ob¬ 
solete  while  having  few  hard  facts 
on  which  to  base  an  assessment. 

The  list  of  uncertainties  regard¬ 
ing  ISDN  is  headed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

■  Standards.  Organizations  contin¬ 
ue  to  bicker  over  ISDN  services, 
functions  and  protocol  coding.  Us¬ 
ers  resist  investing  in  technologies 
that  may  have  to  undergo  exten¬ 
sive  upgrades  due  to  changes  in 
standards.  In  particular,  ISDN  sup¬ 
port  for  private  packet  data  net- 
works  and  lo- 
cal-area  net¬ 
works  drags 
way  behind 
specifications 
for  voice  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  International 
divergence. 

Multinational 
companies  are 
acutely  aware 
of  variations  in 
North  American 
and  European 
communications 
standards.  Us¬ 
ers  cannot  be 
guaranteed  how  well  international 
ISDNs  will  interwork  until  the 
1988  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy  plenary  session  is  conclud- 


■  Enhanced  services.  Early  ISDN 
demonstrations  have  exhibited  few 
unique  applications.  For  the  most 
part,  they  mimic  services  available 
through  conventional  technologies. 
Vendor  scenarios  for  proposed  val¬ 
ue-added  services  are  often  predi¬ 
cated  on  ISDN  being  almost  univer¬ 
sally  available,  when  in  fact  it  will 
come  first  to  isolated  metropolitan 
“islands.” 

■  Pricing.  No  vendor  in  ISDN  de¬ 
velopment,  whether  it  is  a  local 
telephone  company,  long-distance 
carrier  or  customer  premises 
equipment  manufacturer,  has  pro- 
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makes  cost/benefit  analysis  impos¬ 
sible. 

All  of  the  above  are  solid  rea¬ 
sons  for  skeptical  responses  to 
ISDN.  And,  indeed,  they  are  pre¬ 
cisely  why  both  vendor  deploy¬ 
ment  and  user  acceptance  will  be 
slow. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  ISDN  is 
unlikely  to  really  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  most  U.S.  users  until  1992 
—  perhaps  1990  in  Europe  —  it 
has  crossed  over  the  planning  hori¬ 
zon  and  now  must  be  treated  seri¬ 
ously. 

Effective  communications  man¬ 
agement  and  strategy  requires 
planners  to  evaluate  ISDN  with 
healthy  skepticism.  They  must  de¬ 
sign  long-term  network  architec¬ 
tures  that  can  take  advantage  of 
ISDN  yet  also  enable  the  adoption 
of  alternatives  if  ISDN  fails. 

A  child  of  the  telcos 

To  understand  why  ISDN  looks 
as  it  does  today,  one  must  recall 
that  it  is  the  child  of  telephone 
companies:  AT&T,  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  the  national 
Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Europe. 

These  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  develop  ISDN  in  response 
to  requirements  for  better  opera¬ 
tional  and  management  support  for 
public  common  carrier  networks. 
Development  has  been  tied  closely 
to  the  fact  that  digital  circuits 
have  been  largely  unavailable  in 
Europe  until  recently. 

Consequently,  ISDN  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  just  as  the  European  net¬ 
works  begin  to  make  end-to-end 
digital  services  commercially  avail¬ 
able.  The  American  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  by  comparison,  have  sup¬ 
ported  digital  services  for  some 
time  via  the  digital  data  service 
network,  which  is  maintained  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  basic  dial-up  net¬ 
work. 

Given  that  the  bulk  of  money 
spent  on  communications  goes  to 
voice  services,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  early  ISDN  standards  efforts 
have  made  voice,  or  circuit- 
switched,  networking  the  top  pri¬ 
ority.  And,  given  the  domination  of 
international  standards  activities 
by  the  PTTs,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  standards  for  premises  equip¬ 
ment  and  interworking  with  pri¬ 
vate  data  networks  were  given  low 
priority. 

The  insistence  of  competition- 
oriented  U.S.  companies  has 
caused  the  CCITT  to  give  priority 
to  studying  standards  for  issues 
such  as  private  branch  exchange- 
to-private  branch  exchange  inter¬ 
working,  packet  mode  standards, 
schemes  for  merging  public  ISDNs 
and  private  local-area  networks, 
and  network  interface  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  PBX-to- 
PBX  links,  the  standards  will  build 
on  protocols  already  developed.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  interworking 
with  packet  networks,  the  current 
thought  is  to  develop  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tionary  path. 

Packet  mode  standards  are  a 
particularly  sensitive  issue.  The 
U.S.  market  supports  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  private  packet  networks, 


while  many  European  countries 
have  only  one  public  packet  op¬ 
tion.  Current  U.S.  ISDN/packet 
connection  standards  efforts,  on 
which  the  current  ISDN  trials  are 
based,  rely  on  circuit-switched 
ISDN  connections  to  non-ISDN 
packet  handlers  owned  by  the 
packet  network,  not  the  telephone 
network. 

The  only  ISDN  element  is  the 
use  of  the  Q.921  and  Q.931  proto¬ 
cols  for  the  setup  and  tear-down  of 
the  circuit-switched  connection. 

Current  standards  call  for  true 
packet-switched  connectivity  as 


Despite  the  fact 
that  ISDN  is 
unlikely  to  really 
make  a  difference 
to  most  U.S. 
users  until  1992, 
it  must  be  treated 
seriously. 


packet  handler  modules  are  added 
to  ISDN  central  systems. 

Interconnection  of  ISDN-based 
equipment  and  local  networks  is  a 
more  difficult  issue.  The  1.5M  bit/ 
sec-to-2M  bit/sec  range  primary 
rate  of  ISDN  is  greatly  outstripped 
by  the  throughput  supported  by  lo¬ 
cal  nets.  That  throughput  is  cur¬ 
rently  10M  bit/sec  and  will  soon 
approach  100M  bit/sec  as  use  of  fi¬ 
ber-based  local  net  technology 
grows. 

Standards  for  local-area  net¬ 
works  and  ISDN  interworking  are 
likely  to  stagnate  until  wideband 
ISDN  channels  are  defined. 

As  the  1988  CCITT  plenary  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
be  quite  active  in  requesting  that 
attention  be  paid  to  these  issues. 

However,  the  PTTs  in  the  CCITT 
membership  may  prefer  to  allocate 
resources  for  improving  telephone 
company  functionality,  rather 
than  worrying  about  private  net¬ 
work  issues. 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  many  U.S.  priori¬ 
ties  will  be  addressed. 

Should  significant  issues  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  CCITT,  the  North 
American  standards  groups  such 
as  T1D1  may  be  forced  to  issue 
their  own  North  American  subset 
of  ISDN  standards. 

These  would  only  be  binding  on 
equipment  developed  for  the  North 
American  market.  This  could  result 
in  significantly  different  North 
American  and  international  ISDN 
functions  and  capabilities  between 
1988  and  the  following  CCITT  ple¬ 
nary  in  1992. 

For  multinational  users,  such  a 
move  would  eliminate  any  hope  of 
unifying  American  and  European 
equipment  procurements.  For  ven¬ 
dors,  it  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  be  invested  in 
ISDN  development,  raising  user 
costs  and  slowing  development  of 


enhanced  features. 

Networks  can’t  wait 

The  business  requirements  of 
corporate  telecommunications  can¬ 
not  wait  for  the  deliberations  of  in¬ 
ternational  standards  groups. 
Many  organizations  are  racing  to 
install  integrated  T-l  backbones, 
local-area  networks,  intercompany 
data  networks,  integrated  voice/ 
data  management  systems  and  a 
vast  array  of  other  solutions  to  ex¬ 
isting  problems.  For  the  most  part, 
these  solutions  are  dependent  upon 
equipment  using  proprietary,  non- 
ISDN-based  protocols. 

Even  the  BOCs,  which  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  steering  clients  to¬ 
ward  ISDN,  are  offering  alterna¬ 
tives.  While  Pacific  Bell  has  been 
planning  its  Bay  Area  ISDN  trial 
for  July  1987,  it  has  also  been  ac¬ 
tively  testing  Project  Victoria,  an 
“integrated”  residential  service, 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
ISDN  standards. 

ISDN  calls  for  a  basic  2B  +  D  in¬ 
terface  —  two  64K  bit/sec  data 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  sig¬ 
naling  channel  —  to  replace  the 
line  into  most  residences.  The  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  interface  provides  for 
up  to  seven  different  information 
channels:  two  for  voice,  one  for 
medium-speed  data  and  four  for 
low-speed  data. 

Its  goal  is  to  provide  residential 
users  with  a  wide  array  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  personal  electronic 
services,  including  data  base  ac¬ 
cess,  home  banking,  meter  reading 
and  others.  The  service  is  based  on 
existing  multiplexing  technologies 
and  does  not  use  any  ISDN  proto¬ 
cols. 

BellSouth  Corp.  offers  a  similar 
multiplexer-based  alternative 
aimed  at  business  applications  via 
its  Simultaneous  Voice  and  Data 
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Service.  However,  due  to  a  recent 
FCC  ruling  requiring  that  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  multiplexer  be  treated 
as  customer  premises  equipment, 
rather  than  as  an  element  of  the 
BOC  network,  previously  sched¬ 
uled  market  trials  are  on  hold. 

As  ISDN  is  introduced,  the  BOCs 
must  decide  upon  pricing  incen¬ 
tives  to  steer  users  toward  ISDN  or 
to  proprietary  multiplexer-based 
services,  as  appropriate. 

Users  with  low-speed  data  re¬ 
quirements  may  find  that  the  pro¬ 
prietary  applications  are  more  at¬ 
tractive  financially  and  do  not 
require  the  use  of  terminal  adapt¬ 
ers.  These  proprietary  services  are 
likely  to  play  a  transitional  role, 
providing  ISDN-like  environments 


to  users  while  extending  the  useful 
life  of  existing  terminals. 

Interested  users  should  scruti¬ 
nize  carrier  ISDN  pricing  decisions 
and  the  price  differential  between 
ISDN  and  proprietary  services. 
With  the  telephone  companies 
hedging  their  bets,  it  would  be 
wise  for  users  to  consider  their  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Evolutionary  technologies 

The  ISDN  of  the  1980s,  featur¬ 
ing  64K  bit/sec  basic  rate  access, 
will  not  be  the  end  of  network 
technology  development.  Already 
under  development  are  the  100M 
bit/sec  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface,  135M  bit/sec-plus  wide¬ 
band  ISDN  and  high-speed,  hybrid 
circuit/packet  switches. 

But,  telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  must  make  procurement  deci¬ 
sions  while  these  technologies  are 
being  refined.  Users  should  plan 
for  the  ability  to  interwork  with 
ISDN  common  carrier  services  and 
evaluate  the  role  ISDN  can  play  at 
the  customer  premises  level. 

In  some  cases,  ISDN  PBXs  con¬ 
necting  integrated  voice/data  ter¬ 
minals  may  be  preferable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  PBX  and  local  network  wiring 
schemes,  at  least  at  relatively  low 
data  rates.  In  other  cases,  high-ca¬ 
pacity  dedicated  local-area  net¬ 
works  may  be  preferred.  In  either 
case,  users  should  buy  from  ven¬ 
dors  that  have  demonstrated  plans 
for  accommodating  ISDN  in  the 
1990s. 

If  a  corporate  decision  is  made 
in  favor  of  ISDN,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  presented  as  a  long-term 
strategy,  not  a  solution  to  be  en¬ 
acted  in  1987  or  even  in  1988.  Us¬ 
ers  interacting  with  European  net¬ 
works  will  encounter  some  ISDN 
applications  in  1988  and  1989,  but 
most  domestic  users  will  see  few  of 
its  benefits  until  1991  or  1992. 

From  1988  through  1991,  ISDN 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  itself  to  American  users.  The 
majority  of  companies  can  learn 
from  the  few  technological  trail- 
blazers,  such  as  hamburger  empire 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  that  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  ISDN  trials  during 
this  period  (see  “Users  reflect  on 
ISDN  trials,”  page  31). 

The  next  two  to  three  years  will 
be  an  excellent  period  for  consider¬ 
ing  ISDN’s  impact  on  corporate 
networks  in  the  1990s.  Equipment 
bought  today  should  be  upgrade- 
able,  in  case  ISDN  functionality  is 
proven  beneficial. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  many 
users  organizations  will  opt  for  in¬ 
tegrated  environments.  A  good 
number  of  these  will  rely  on  T-l 
backbones,  supported  by  non-ISDN 
proprietary  multiplexers  and  pro¬ 
tocols.  The  aim  will  be,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  to  adequately  support  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  plan  for 
smooth  migration  between  these 
implementations,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  eventual  ISDN  standard  pro¬ 
tocols  and  interfaces,  users  should 
not  have  to  suffer  the  costs  of  ear¬ 
ly  equipment  obsolescence. 

With  regard  to  ISDN,  corporate 
planners  should  first  focus  on 
Continued  on  page  39 
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Users  reflect 
on  ISDN  trials 


Early  users  judge  the  BOCs’ 
initial  integrated  offerings. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Testing  of  advanced  voice  fea¬ 
tures  has  generally  been  held  up 
because  software  supporting  these 
capabilities  is  not  yet  available. 
ISDN  trial  participants  with  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  don’t  seem 
to  mind,  however,  because  they’re 
already  familiar  with  promised 
voice  features  such  as  call  for¬ 
warding  and  call  waiting. 

What’s  hot 

The  hottest  ISDN  voice  applica¬ 
tion  tested  so  far  is  caller  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  calling  party’s  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  listed  on  the  small 
display  screen  on  the  called  party’s 


digital  telephone  set.  If  the  called 
party  is  away  from  his  desk,  his 
telephone  will  indicate,  on  screen, 
that  a  message  is  waiting.  The  cur¬ 
rent  drawback  is  that  only  individ¬ 
uals  connected  to  the  same  ISDN 
switch  can  identify  each  other. 

ISDN’s  ability  to  handle  voice 
and  data  simultaneously  is  virtual¬ 
ly  taken  for  granted  by  trial  partic¬ 
ipants.  Although  most  trial  users 
are  testing  integrated  voice  and 
data,  many  mentioned  it  as  an  af¬ 
terthought.  One  popular  applica¬ 
tion  under  evaluation  is  interactive 
editing,  in  which  two  users  simul¬ 
taneously  view  and  update  a  docu¬ 
ment  while  discussing  it  over  the 
telephone. 

Rv  pnn tract  fpw  tplprnm  manag¬ 


ers  are  testing  video  applications. 
“The  quality  of  the  video  right 
now  is  like  communicating  with 
Mars,”  says  Murray  Robertson, 
marketing  planning  administrator 
for  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Intel  Corp.’s  Corporate 
Telecommunications  Senior  Strate¬ 
gist  Donald  Melvin,  who  tested  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  as  part  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Bell  trial  in  Phoenix,  agrees 
that  the  video  now  available  over 
ISDN  is  not  of  commercial  quality. 

Melvin  isn’t  giving  up  on  video- 
conferencing,  however.  “We  real¬ 
ize  that  a  year  from  now  the  video 
compression  algorithms  will  be 
twice  as  good  as  they  are  now,” 
Melvin  says.  Intel  had  been  looking 
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into  setting  up  a  private  ISDN  net¬ 
work  before  being  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  trials,  according  to  Mel¬ 
vin. 

A  more  popular  application  is 
high-speed  facsimile  transmission. 
Earl  Vogt,  telecommunications 
manager  at  U.S.  National  Bank  of 
Oregon,  has  tested  Group  IV  fac¬ 
similes  operating  at  64K  bit/sec 
with  Pacific  Northwest.  Several 
telephone  companies,  including 
Mountain  Bell  and  General  Tele¬ 
phone  of  California,  also  plan  to 
test  high-speed  facsimile  during 
their  internal  trials. 

Equal  access  for  all 

ISDN  is  creating  the  most  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  in  its  ability  to 
provide  ubiquitous  access.  Trial 
participants  are  impressed  with 
the  sheer  range  of  equipment  that 
ISDN  can  connect. 

The  State  of  Arizona’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration,  another 
Mountain  Bell  trial  participant,  ex¬ 
emplifies  this:  The  agency  is  using 
ISDN  to  link  just  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  combination  of  computers 
and  terminals. 

Connections  in  this  trial  include 
mainframes  to  minicomputers, 
minicomputers  and  mainframes  to 
asynchronous  terminals,  main¬ 
frames  to  personal  computers  and 
3270  emulation. 

Many  of  these  connections  are 
made  using  terminal  adapters, 


with  communication  occurring 
over  the  B  channel,  says  Matthew 
Whittington,  communications  net¬ 
work  engineer  in  the  Data  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Administration. 

For  terminal-to-mainframe  com¬ 
munications,  Whittington  is  also 
testing  X.25  for  use  over  both  the 
B  and  D  channels.  The  packet¬ 
switching  technology  allows  for 
shorter  sessions  with  the  host, 
which  means  more  terminals  are 
able  to  share  one  front-end  proces¬ 
sor,  Whittington  says.  In  addition, 


packet  switching  provides  both  se¬ 
curity  and  a  way  to  account  pre¬ 
cisely  for  mainframe  usage. 

“Sharing  is  a  key  word  for  us  — 
it’s  something  we  look  for  in  our 
trial  applications,”  Whittington 
says.  “We’re  looking  for  ways 
ISDN  can  be  configured  to  become 
a  highway  for  people  wanting  to 
access  our  data  centers.  Using 
ISDN,  we  can  manage,  with  great 
precision,  not  only  the  physical 
connection,  but  the  necessary  ac¬ 
counting  and  security  that  comes 
along  with  managing  shared  re¬ 


sources.  Packet  switching  offers 
some  great  features,  such  as  pre¬ 
cise  billing  information.” 

Speeds  are  impressive 

Like  Whittington,  many  other 
trial  users  are  enjoying  the  in¬ 
creased  data  transmission  speeds 
and  line  consolidation  ISDN  pro¬ 
vides.  “I’m  impressed  with  the 
baud  rate  increase,”  says  Emil 
Karau,  manager  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks  at  Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.’s  Phoenix  operation.  Hon¬ 
eywell  cut  over  roughly  40  ISDN 


lines  in  February.  Two  facilities 
seven  miles  apart  are  linked,  and 
ISDN  lines  have  replaced  dial-up 
lines  used  to  communicate  between 
the  two  sites. 

“Our  normal  dial-ups  are  1,200 
baud,”  Karau  notes.  “We’re  now 
running  9.6K  baud,  so  you’re  look¬ 
ing  at  an  eightfold  increase  in  the 
transfer  rate.” 

In  addition,  computers  at  one 
site  that  are  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  control,  including  monitoring 
of  fire  and  temperature  sensors, 
also  control  environmental  check 


points  at  the  second  site  via  ISDN 
lines.  “Instead  of  using  three  or 
four  private  circuits,  we’re  using 
one  ISDN  line,”  Karau  says. 

Intel  also  began  its  trial  in  the 
Phoenix  area  in  February,  says 
Melvin.  “Users  are  happily  using 
ISDN  as  if  it  were  their  one  and 
only  way  of  communicating,”  Mel¬ 
vin  says.  “Some  of  them  are  a  little 
hesitant  to  give  it  up  because  it  im¬ 
proves  their  service  considerably.” 

The  Intel  users  who  have  seen 
the  biggest  performance  jump  are 
those  whose  terminals  were  previ¬ 
ously  tied  via  coaxial  cable  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  cluster  controller.  The  control¬ 
ler  was,  in  turn,  linked  to  a  remote 
host  via  a  56K  bit/sec  line.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  32  users  whose  terminals 
were  hardwired  to  the  controller 
had  to  share  a  single  56K  bit/sec 
line. 

Now,  users’  terminals  are  tied 
directly  to  an  ISDN  line.  Using  an 
AT&T  product  that  Melvin  calls  a 
throttle-down  device,  the  data 
stream  from  the  3270-type  termi¬ 
nals  is  put  onto  the  ISDN  line  at 
64K  bit/sec.  The  data  travels  to  the 
central  office,  where  it  is  switched 
to  the  remote  host  computer.  A  sec¬ 
ond  throttle-down  device  sits  in 
front  of  the  cluster  controller, 
which  is  now  channel-attached  to 
the  host. 

“Each  user  now  gets  more  band¬ 
width  than  the  whole  cluster  con¬ 
troller  used  to  get,  so  the  response 
Continued  on  page  35 
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Unifying  company-wide  communications  to  help 
remote  offices  pull  together.  AT&T  Comes  Through. 

The  solution:  the  AT&T  System  85.  No  other  voice  and 
data  system  today  helps  streamline  communications 
among  far-flung  business  outposts  so  effectively.  In 
an  AT&T  System  85  environment,  the  switches  and 
systems  at  all  of  your  locations  can  work  together  as 


one  switch,  one  system.  Result:  Voice  and  data  applica¬ 
tions  work  the  same  way  everywhere.  Information  at 
anyone  location  is  instantly  available  to  all  locations. 
Everybody  in  your  organization  is 
fingertip-close  to  everybody  else. 

Across  the  hall  or  across  the  Lf 
country,  the  AT&T  System  85  per- 
mits  people  using  different  kinds 
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ISDN  at 

When  McDonald’s  Corp.  put 
out  a  request  for  proposal  in 
late  1984  for  an  alternative  to 
the  Centrex  system  at  its  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.,  headquarters,  the 
company  didn’t  realize  it  would 
be  pioneering  a  new  technology. 

However,  when  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  responded  to  the 
RFP  with  an  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network-based  solution, 
McDonald’s  saw  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  voice,  data  and  mes¬ 
saging  capabilities  it  was  after. 
The  hamburger  giant  signed  up 
for  an  early  trial  and  will  be 
one  of  the  first  corporations  to 
implement  ISDN  when  its  new 
headquarters  opens  in  mid-1988. 

Like  many  other  ISDN  trial 
participants,  McDonald’s  has 
been  testing  mostly  data  applica¬ 
tions  since  its  trial  kickoff  last 
December,  according  to  Pat 
Krause,  staff  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications. 

These  applications  include 
personal  computer-to-personal 
computer  file  transfer,  asynchro¬ 
nous  terminal-to-asynchronous 
host  access,  asynchronous  termi¬ 
nal-  or  personal  computer-to-IBM 
host  access  and  3270  coaxial  ca¬ 


ble  elimination. 

McDonald’s  is  also  using  X.25 
over  ISDN  lines  to  access  host 
computers.  Modem  pooling  is  be¬ 
ing  tested,  as  is  Group  IV  fac¬ 
simile.  Currently,  70  ISDN  lines 
are  installed,  and  that  number  is 
expected  to  grow  to  about  120 
lines  this  summer,  connecting 
four  of  the  company’s  five  loca¬ 
tions  in  Oak  Brook,  Ill. 

“One  of  the  things  we  hope  to 
get  out  of  the  trial  is  to  study 
the  pros  and  cons  of  circuit- 
switched  connections  vs.  packet- 
switched  connections  and  to  de¬ 
cide  what  applications  work  best 
with  what  kinds  of  connec¬ 
tions,”  Krause  says. 

Enhanced  voice  features  will 
be  brought  on-line  late  this  year 
when  new  software  is  available 
for  the  AT&T  5ESS  switch  being 
used  in  the  trial.  Early  in  1988, 
after  the  new  software  is  in 
place,  Krause  expects  to  add  300 
to  400  users.  Message  capabili¬ 
ties  inherent  in  the  switch  will 
be  tested,  as  well  as  voice  mail 
and  automated  message  desk 
functions. 

McDonald’s  home  office  now 
houses  1,800  people  in  five  loca¬ 


tions,  all  supported  with  Cen¬ 
trex.  “We  currently  have  about 
a  2,000-line  Centrex,”  Krause 
says.  “When  we  open  up  the 
new  building,  I  would  expect  we 
would  have  somewhere  around 
1,000  ISDN  lines.”  Between  700 
and  800  people  will  move  to  the 
new  building,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  added  to  the  trial. 

Krause  is  pleased  with  ISDN’s 


McDonald’s  uses 
X.25  over  ISDN 
lines  to  access 
host  computers. 


capabilities  so  far  and  with  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  “There  are 
a  lot  of  issues  that  have  to  be 
worked  through,  but  that’s  to  be 
expected  with  any  kind  of  new 
service  like  this,”  he  acknowl¬ 
edges. 

ISDN  will  provide  two  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  for  McDonald’s, 
Krause  believes.  “One  benefit  is 


providing  an  information  outlet 
to  the  desktop  —  not  just  a 
voice  capability,  but  voice,  data, 
image  and  messaging  all  through 
a  single  information  outlet  and  a 
uniform  wiring  plan,”  Krause 
says. 

The  second  benefit  ISDN  pro¬ 
vides  is  in  terms  of  wide-area 
networking.  “We  have  many  dif¬ 
ferent  networks  between  our 
home  office  and  our  field  of¬ 
fices,”  Krause  notes.  “Our  hope 
is  that,  as  ISDN  becomes  avail¬ 
able  on  a  widespread  basis 
around  the  country,  we  can  use 
it  to  network  our  field  locations 
and  even  our  stores,  eventually. 
We’d  like  to  have  a  single  net¬ 
work  rather  than  10  or  12  dif¬ 
ferent  networks  supporting  our 
field  locations.” 

Krause  realizes  that  Signaling 
System  7  will  have  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  before  the  islands  of 
ISDN  can  be  interconnected,  but 
he  thinks  this  technology  will  be 
available  within  two  years.  One 
thing  is  certain:  As  ISDN  imple¬ 
mentations  spread,  McDonald’s 
plans  to  be  ready  to  roll  with 
them. 

—  Mary  Petrosky 


of  equipment  in  different  places  to  communicate  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  all  sitting  around  one  big  table. 

For  a  complete  run-down  on  all  the  ways  the 
enhanced  AT&T  System  85  can  help  your  far-flung 
operations  pull  together,  contact  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive.  Or,  for  our  outpost  nearest  you,  please  call 
1 800  247-1212.  From  equipment  to  networking,  from 
computers  to  communications,  AT&T  comes  through. 
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=rThe  right  choice. 


CAREER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Medical  Center  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  a  multi-hospital  teaching 
medical  center,  is  embarking  on 
an  ambitious  and  exciting  plan 
to  upgrade  our  current  comput¬ 
ing  environment. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual 
experienced  in  MVS  and  VM 
DOS  environments  who  pos¬ 
sess  application  or  system  level 
implementation  skills.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  telecommunications 
(data  or  voice)  at  the  technical 
level  including  SNA,  VTAM  and 
2780/3770  is  required.  PC, 
LAN  or  departmental  processor 
network  connectivity  as  well  as 
IBM  and  DEC  experience  is  a 
plus. 

As  a  key  member  of  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Planning  group  you  will 
evaluate  technical  needs  and 
recommend  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  telecommunication 
architectures  and  products 
which  support  the  applications. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits  package. 

Be  a  part  of  this  strategic 
computer  initiative  and  send 
your  resume  along  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to: 
ADAM  R.  WIDDOES,  Human 
Resources  Department,  The 
Medical  Center  of  Delaware, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1668,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  DE.  19899. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 
m/f. 


Where 
The  Future 
Of  Health  Care 
Is  Taking  Shape. 
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— B  TENTER 

HHHMH  V>  OF  DELAWARE 


We  want  you  for  the  ISDN  Revolution. 


There’s  a  revolution  just  getting  underway. 
And  we’re  leading  it.  We’ve  already  developed 
the  GTD-5  EAX...the  first  volley  in  the  telecom¬ 
munication  insurrection. 

But  behind  every  brilliant  revolution,  there  are 
brilliant  revolutionaries.  Like  the  ones  you’ll 
find  here.  Dedicated,  inquisitive  people.  They 
not  only  know  how  to  run  with  an  idea,  but 
how  to  work  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  their 
fellow  revolutionaries. 

Systems  Test 

Develop  test  plans  for  large  multiprocessor 
distributed  processing  digital  telephone 
switching  systems.  Requires  execution  of 
tests  using  sophisticated  processor  driven 
equipment  and  single  thread  call  testing 
modes,  including  system  troubleshooting  both 
hardware/software  with  isolation  to  module  or 
PWB  level.  BSEE  with  digital  experience, 
telephony  background  and  MSEE  preferred. 


Software  Development 

Develop  on-line  software  for  large  digital 
telephone  switching  systems  for  all  areas 
including  call  processing,  maintenance, 
operating  system,  and  administration  soft¬ 
ware.  BSEE/CS  with  Pascal,  PL1  or  ‘C’ 
background,  telephony  experience  preferred. 

Hardware  Development 

Design  of  complex  microprocessor  controlled 
hardware  subsystems  for  digital  communica¬ 
tions  systems.  Experience  in  logic  design 
using  microprocessors  as  well  as  a  solid 
understanding  of  hardware/software  tradeoffs 
essential.  BSEE  required,  MSEE/CS  preferred. 

If  this  describes  you,  send  us  your  resume.  Or 
give  us  a  call.  Just  say  “I  want  to  enlist.” 

GTE  Communication  Systems,  Human 
Resources  Dept.  0805,  c/o  3221  N.  16th  St., 
#106,  Phoenix,  AZ  85016.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer  M/F/H. 
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Communication 

Systems 


We’re  leading  the  revolution. 


Do  you  have 

ENTREPRENURIAL 

SPIRIT? 

If  you  have  PBX,  Data  or  Network 
sales  experience,  are  tired  of 
working  for  corporate  bureaucrats 
and  having  every  proposal  decided 
on  price,  we  would  like  to  speak 
with  you. 

Digital  Support  Systems 
distributes  a  full  line  of 
telecommunications  peripherals. 

We  can  offer  the  right  candidate: 

•  Unlimited  earnings  potential. 

Up  to  $105,000  in  commission  on 
$700,000  in  sales 

•  A  superior  product  line 

•  The  opportunity  to  join  a 
professional,  highly  motivated 
team  of  sellers 

•  The  freedom  to  expand  the 
position  according  to  your  skills 
and  ambitions 


If  you  are  interested  in  earning 
and  growing  with  us,  call  Richard 
Cuminale  at  (716)  381-6838. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

MARKETPLACE 


AT&T  Cellular 
Mobile  Phones 

- $699.00  PLUS  TAX - 

INCLUDES  FREE  STANDARD  INSTALLATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS* 

•  Delivered  UPS  anywhere 

in  the  U.S. 

•  Installed  by  local  authorized 

installer. 

•  Full  2-year  warranty. 

Call 

Arista  Communications 
Today! 

(617)875-4888 


*  Foreign  cars/sports  cars  may  require  additional  charge. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

DIVISION 


fFm/rm 

f  COMPUTE#  COPPD PA  r/DN 


4025  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75237 


THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 

SECONDARY  MARKET  VENDOR 
Ip  AT&T 

•  DIMENSION®  \ 

•  HORIZON®  \ 

•  SYSTEM  75®  \ 

•  COMKEY  416®  \ 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 

WE  REPAIR  DIMENSION  AND  HORIZON  CIRCUIT  PACKS 


800-527-6438 


(IN  TEXAS  214-330-7243) 
MEMBER:  NATD 

•  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  AT&T 


Your  ad  for 

Bids  And  Proposals 

Business 

Opportunities 

Communications 

Marketplace 

Consulting 

Services 

Real  Estate 

Publications 

Seminars 
And  Conferences 

Can  be  here 
for  $297.50 

Contact: 

Joan  Pinsky 

1  -800-343-6474 
x297 
(or  in  MA 
617-879-0700) 
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time  on  the  terminals  is  much  fast¬ 
er,”  Melvin  says. 

Several  trial  participants  have 
selectively  eliminated  coaxial  cable 
by  using  ISDN’s  twisted-pair  ca¬ 
bling  to  link  3270-type  terminals 
and  personal  computers  to  main¬ 
frames. 

This  wiring  scheme  proved  a 
boon  when  John  Amidon  found  he 
had  to  move  several  ISDN  data  ter¬ 
minals.  ‘‘Movement  was  easy  be¬ 
cause  we  didn’t  have  to  restring 
coax,  which  was  a  plus  to  us,”  says 
Amidon,  manager  of  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Transportation,  another  Mountain 
Bell  trial  participant. 

Users  sign  on 

ISDN’s  connectivity  promise  is 
so  strong  that  it  has  lured  several 
companies  to  sign  up  for  early 
commercial  offerings.  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  will  be  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  Southern  Bell’s  initial  ISDN 
services  in  Atlanta,  while  Tenneco, 
Inc.  has  signed  up  for  services 
from  Southwestern  Bell. 

“We’re  looking  at  how  ISDN  fits 
the  needs  of  the  local-area  network 
and  terminal-  or  workstation-to- 
host  connections,”  says  James 
FitzGerald,  product  specialist  in 
Prime’s  Natick,  Mass.,  headquar¬ 
ters.  “We  think  ISDN  offers  a  sin¬ 
gle  topology  for  a  local-area  net¬ 
work  and  will  for  a  wide-area 
network  when  interworking  of 
switches  is  available. 

“Essentially,  with  the  same  in¬ 
terface  and  same  type  of  terminals 
and  networking  equipment,  I  can 
access  my  local  computer  or  one 
across  the  country  with  the  same 


response-time  characteristics.  It’s 
very  attractive,”  FitzGerald  adds. 

Prime  initially  will  be  imple¬ 
menting  ISDN  in  a  sales  office.  All 
applications  under  consideration 
are  data-oriented  and  will  include 
casual  and  heavy  data  users  ac¬ 
cessing  host  computers  via  termi¬ 
nals  and  personal  computers. 

Tenneco’s  plans  are  more  wide- 
ranging.  Its  Houston  operation  in¬ 
cludes  the  oil  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  as  well  as  the  headquarters 
for  its  various  divisions,  all  of 
which  share  facilities,  says  John 
Saccente,  director  of  telecommuni¬ 


cations.  The  company  wants  to  lay 
down  an  infrastructure  for  devel¬ 
oping  information  systems  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Currently,  Centrex  acts  as  a 
common  thread  for  connecting  the 
various  divisions,  but  it  has 
proved  inadequate,  Saccente  says. 

Although  other  services  can  pro¬ 
vide  ISDN-like  capabilities,  “ISDN 
adds  that  very  important  promise 
—  of  greater  flexibility,  wider  ter¬ 
minal  availability,  better  econom¬ 
ics  and  so  on  —  that  standards 
bring  with  them,”  Saccente  says. 

“We  want  to  provide  a  general 


backbone  for  a  wide  variety  of  cur¬ 
rent  as  well  as  not-yet-defined  ap¬ 
plications,”  he  notes.  These  appli¬ 
cations  include  interconnecting 
personal  computers,  3270-type  ter- 
minal-to-mainframe  links  and  inte¬ 
grated  voice  and  data  for  general 
data  base  access. 

“In  our  kind  of  environment,  the 
only  hope  of  a  pervasive  capability 
like  this  is  via  an  evolution  of  the 
telephone  system.  Otherwise, 
you’re  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
proliferation  of  departmental  solu¬ 
tions  and  special  applications,” 
Saccente  adds. 


As  actual  customers  for  ISDN, 
FitzGerald  and  Saccente  have  come 
the  closest  to  knowing  how  the 
technology  will  be  priced  —  at 
least  initially.  Although  they  say 
they  can’t  disclose  these  figures, 
both  agree  that  the  cost  would  be 
less  than  twice  their  normal  line 
rate  charges.  This  is  the  same  price 
range  most  trial  participants  have 
heard  bandied  about.  The  tele¬ 
phone  companies  also  declined  to 
provide  pricing  figures. 

Line  charges  aren’t  the  only 
costs  that  need  to  be  evaluated, 
however.  “Most  large  companies 


have  a  considerable  investment  in 
equipment,  modems,  networks  and 
everything  else,”  Honeywell’s 
Karau  says.  “With  ISDN,  you  may 
not  call  terminal  adapters  and  [net¬ 
work  termination  devices]  mo¬ 
dems,  but  they’re  a  facsimile  of  a 
modem.  And  you  still  have  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  implementing  them  at 
both  ends.” 

Trial  limitations 

Like  other  trial  participants, 
Karau  is  enthusiastic  about  ISDN’s 
potential,  but  has  bumped  up 
against  the  limits  of  ISDN  technol¬ 
ogy  as  currently  implemented.  Be¬ 
cause  the  trial  he’s  in  involves  only 
one  central  office,  “we  can’t  get  a 
very  broad  view  of  ISDN,”  Karau 
says. 

“A  lot  of  the  functions  that  will 
be  in  the  future  ISDN  aren’t  there 
right  now  —  the  ability  to  go  into 
the  central  office  and  balance  your 
own  load,  or  to  reassign  your 
phones  —  things  we  could  do  on 
our  internal  PBXs,”  Karau  says. 
“The  basis  of  comparison  with 
ISDN  is  very  narrow  right  now. 
But  once  it’s  implemented,  it  looks 
like  it’ll  be  a  very  viable  technol¬ 
ogy.” 

The  trials  and  plans  for  early 
commercial  offerings  have  had  at 
least  one  interesting  by-product: 
Users  and  vendors  are  developing 
new  ways  of  working  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Several  telecommunications 
managers  believe  that  being  in  the 
trials  has  given  them  new  status 
and  clout  with  vendors. 

“This  has  put  us  on  a  parallel 
with  our  vendor  community,”  says 
the  State  of  Arizona’s  Whittington. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Although  FitzGerald  and  Saccente 
say  they  can’t  disclose  figures, 
both  agree  that  the  cost  of  ISDN 
would  be  less  than  twice  their 
normal  line  rate  charges. 
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Domestic  ISDN  trials 
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Telephone  operating 
company 

Trial  location 

Trial  type 

Trial  dates 

Switch 

Access 

method 

Number 
of  lines 

Customer 

premises 

equipment 

vendors 

General  Telephone  Co. 
of  California 

Thousand  Oaks, 
Newbury  Park, 
Ontario,  and 

Norwalk,  Calif. 

Internal 

June  1987- 
June  1988 

GTE 

Communication 
Systems  Corp. 
GTD-5  EAX 

2B+D. 

23B  +  D 

60 

GTE,  others  to 
be  announced 

✓ 

s 

xS 

xS 

xS 

xS 

xS 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
(Ameritech) 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

Customer: 
McDonald's  Corp. 

December 

1986-mid- 

1988 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B  +  D 

400 

AT&T  Network 

Systems, 

Fujitsu 

America,  Inc., 
Harris  Corp., 
Hayes 

Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc., 
NEC  America, 
Inc.,  Tetrad 

p' 

s 

is 

XS 

s 

xS 

xS 

XS 

XS 

Mountain  Bell 
(US  West,  Inc.) 

Phoenix 

Customer:  Arizona 
State  Government, 
Honeywell 
Information 
Systems,  Inc., 
Mountain  Bell 

November 

1986- 

September 

1987 

Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.  DMS-100 

2B  +  D 

200 

Codex  Corp./ 
Motorola,  Inc., 
Digital 
Equipment 
Corp.,  Fujitsu 
America, 
Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.,  NCR 

Corp., 

Northern 

Telecom 

xs 

xs 

\S 

\S 

XS 

XS 

X S 

XS 

1 J. 

xS 

Phoenix 

Customer:  GTE  and 
Mountain  Beil 

January  1987- 
June  1987 

GTE  GTD-5  EAX 

2B+Dand 

23B+D 

15 

GTE 

\S 

\S 

XS 

xS 

Phoenix 

Customer:  Intel 
Corp.  and  Mountain 
Bell 

February 

1987-August 

1987 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B+D 

50 

AT&T,  others 
to  be 

announced 

XS 

s 

XS 

IS 

XS 

XS 

Denver 

Internal 

February 

1987- 

ongoing 

NEC  America 
NEAX61E  Adjunct 

2B+D 

96 

NEC 

xs 

S 

\S 

XS 

New  England  Telephone  Co. 
(Nynex  Corp.)* 

Boston  (four  sites) 

Internal 

July  1987- 

first-quarter 

1988 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B  +  D, 

23B  +  D 

50-100 

AT&T,  others 
to  be 

announced 

XS 

is 

XS 

XS 

New  Jersey  Bell 
(Bell  Atlantic  Corp.) 

Navesink,  N.J. 

Research/ 
customer:  Bell 
Communications 
Research,  Inc. 

October  1987- 
spring/ 
summer  1988 

Siemens 
Communications 
Systems,  Inc. 
EWSD 

2B+D 

200 

Siemens; 

experimental 

BELLCORE 

equipment, 

others  to  be 

announced 

s 

s 

xS 

XS 

xS 

xS 

xS 

Northwestern  Bell  Corp. 

(US  West) 

Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Customer:  to  be 
announced 

September 

1987-ongoing 

NEC  America 
NEAX61E 

Adjuncts 

2B  +  D 

To  be 

announced 

NEC,  others  to 
be  announced 

To  be  announced 

Pacific  Bell 

(Pacific  Telesis  Group) 

San  Francisco  Bay 
area  (San  Francisco, 
Sunnyvale,  San 
Ramon,  Calif.) 

Technology  test, 
customer  test** 

July  1987- 

fourth-quarter 

1988 

AT&T  5ESS 
(Sunnyvale):  NEC 
America  Digital 
Adjunct  (San 
Francisco); 
Northern  Telecom 
DMS-100  (San 
Ramon) 

2B+D, 

23B  +  D 

60;  50;  100 

AT&T,  NEC, 
Northern 
Telecom, 
others  to  be 
announced 

xS 

IS 

\s 

XS 

XS 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  (US  West) 

Portland,  Ore. 

Customer:  U.S. 
National  Bank  of 
Oregon  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell 

March  1987- 
March  1988 

Northern  Telecom 
DMS-100 

2B  +  D 

200 

Harris, 

Northern 
Telecom, 
others  to  be 
announced 

is 

\S 

XS 

XS 

X s 

xS 

Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 
(Southwestern 

Beil  Corp.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Internal  test 

June  1987- 
ongoing 

AT&T  5ESS, 
Northern  Telecom 
DMS-100,  two 
others  to  be 
announced 

2B  +  D, 
23B+D 

Maximum 
of  400 

AT&T, 

Northern 
Telecom, 
others  to  be 
announced 

IS 

\S 

xS 

s 

XS 

xS 

*  New  York  Telephone  Co.  is  also  planning  a  trial,  but  no  information  has  yet  been  released  on  this.  Also,  Nynex  Corp.  is  in  the  process  of  putting  together  SOURCE:  NETWORK  WORLD 

a  Network  Services  Development  Center  that  will  have  three  different  switches  and  will  be  chartered,  in  part,  to  do  limited  ISDN  trials, 

•*  Customers  to  be  announced 
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Telephone  operating 

company 

Location 

Customer 

Date  available 

Switch 

Access 

method 

Number 
of  lines 

Customer 

premises 

equipment 

vendors 

Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co. 
(BellSouth  Corp.) 

— - * - - - - - 

Atlanta 

Trust  Co.  Bank  of 
Georgia,  others  to 
be  announced 

March  1988 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B  +  D, 

23B  +  D 

To  be 

determined 

To  be 

determined  by 
customer 

To  be  determined  by  customer 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Prime  Computer, 
Inc.,  others  to  be 
announced 

July  1988 

Siemens  EWSD 

2B  +  D, 

23B  +  D 

To  be 

determined 

To  be 

determined  by 
customer 

xs 

s 

xs 

Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co 
(Southwestern  Bell  Corp.) 

Houston 

Shell  Oil  Co., 
Tenneco,  Inc. 

Mid- 1988 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B  +  D 

5,000  each 

To  be 

determined  by 
customer 

To  be  determined  by  customer 

St.  Louis 

AT&T 

Third-quarter 

1988 

AT&T  5ESS 

2B  +  D 

2,000 

To  be 

determined  by 
customer 

To  be  determined  by  customer 

SOURCE:  NETWORK  WORLD 


From  previous  page 

“It  makes  the  people  trying  to  sell 

us  something  very  cautious  and 

technical.” 

Amidon,  at  the  Arizona  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  echoes 
Whittington:  “We’ve  been  spoiled  a 
little  bit  here.  We’ve  seen  that  the 
vendors  really  can  respond.” 

Need  to  restructure 

Because  ISDN  integrates  both 


voice  and  data,  users  and  vendors 
will  have  to  revamp  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  support  the  technology  ef¬ 
fectively,  says  Vogt  of  U.S.  Nation¬ 
al  Bank. 

“ISDN  not  only  facilitates 
changes  internally  in  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  will  require  new  struc¬ 
tures  or  interactions  between  Bell 
operating  companies  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Vogt  says. 

“When  you  put  all  these  differ¬ 


ent  kinds  of  applications  on  one 
line,  the  old  structures  create  bar¬ 
riers  to  problem  resolution,”  he 
adds.  “Think  of  it  this  way:  Put¬ 
ting  ISDN  in  is  a  lot  like  having  a 
third  party  manage  your  data  cen¬ 
ter.  How  many  people  have  done 
that? 

“It’s  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  to  data  professionals  that 
the  central  office  switch  is  going  to 
play  a  big  role  in  connectivity.  So 


this  third  party  has  a  lot  of  respon¬ 
sibility,”  Vogt  says. 

Although  widespread  implemen¬ 
tation  of  ISDN  is  still  years  away, 
these  trial  participants  and  initial 
commercial  users  are  decidedly 
glad  to  be  getting  early  hands-on 
experience  with  this  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  All  of  them  are  convinced  that 
ISDN’s  benefits  are  real,  and  that 
ISDN  is  the  shape  of  the  network 
of  the  future.  □ 


mi  w 


Waiting 
for  the  gun 

ISDN  technologies  line  up 
for  the  start. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 


After  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks  are  actu¬ 
ally  inching  up  to  the  start¬ 
ing  line.  But  despite  the 
fact  that  the  race  for  ad¬ 
vanced  voice  and  data  ser¬ 
vices  is  about  to  start,  con¬ 
fusion  abounds  concerning 
the  future  availability  of 
ISDN  and  its  potential 
benefits. 

“Most  customers  still 
have  the  mind-set  that 
ISDN  will  appear  in  the 
1990s,”  according  to  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Snowden,  director  of 
the  Concept  Development 
Center  within  AT&T’s 
Business  Markets  Group. 
“Hell,  we’re  out  there  load¬ 
ing  switch  software  right 
now.  ISDN  is  here.” 

AT&T,  the  principal  do¬ 
mestic  progenitor  of  ISDN, 
has  been  migrating  its  net¬ 
work  to  ISDN  on  a  compo¬ 
nent  basis  for  several 
years.  These  efforts  will 
come  to  a  head  in  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year  when, 
Snowden  says,  AT&T  will 
have  finished  upgrading  its 
switches  and  will  have 
nearly  completed  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  signaling  system 
that  will  control  the  intelli¬ 
gent  network. 

Although  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  10  naysayers  for  ev¬ 
ery  Snowden  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  fact  remains  that 
AT&T,  operator  of  the  larg¬ 
est  communications  net¬ 
work  in  the  country,  is  al¬ 
most  ready  to  present 
ISDN. 

Of  course,  even  when 
AT&T  and  other  carriers 


are  capable  of  providing 
ISDN,  the  user  community 
will  not  want  to,  nor  be 
able  to,  displace  embedded 
equipment  to  embrace  the 
technology. 

ISDN  is  not  something 
that  will  be  turned  on  over¬ 
night,  like  a  switch  cut¬ 
over.  It  is  a  technology  that 
will  grow  with  user  accep¬ 
tance.  Customers  will  be 
largely  responsible  for 
building  applications  for 
ISDN  technology,  because 


they  best  understand  their 
own  needs. 

The  implications  of  ISDN 
are  great.  The  technology 
can  make  possible  many 
things  that  were  previously 
impractical  or  impossible 
and  can  pave  the  way  for 
many  as-yet-undiscovered 
networking  applications. 
Companies  that  recognize 
the  potential  of  ISDN  early 
may  be  able  to  establish 
business  advantages  over 
competitors. 


Planning  is  the  key.  For 
that  reason,  users  must 
have  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing  of  ISDN  and  how 
it  will  affect  the  future  of 
network  operations. 

ISDN  explained 

As  a  concept,  ISDN  is  rel¬ 
atively  straightforward:  It 
is  a  standardized  way  to  in¬ 
terface  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  enable  voice  and 
data  signals  to  be  integrat¬ 
ed  over  all-digital  transmis¬ 
sion  and  switching  facili¬ 
ties,  which  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  end  users  (see 
Figure  1). 

But  the  term  ISDN  is 
something  of  a  misnomer. 
The  concept  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  country  will 
see  the  development  of  one 
monolithic,  integrated  digi¬ 
tal  transport  and  switching 
system.  The  fragmented 
and  competitive  nature  of 
the  communications  indus¬ 
try  today  has  resulted  in 
varying  degrees  of  commit¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  commit 
to  ISDN. 

Moreover,  while  techno¬ 
logically  possible,  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to 
build  a  single  integrated 
network,  given  the  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  existing 
telephone  network  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  place. 

Even  AT&T,  which  is 
probably  further  along  in 
its  ISDN  effort  than  any 
other  carrier,  is  implement¬ 
ing  its  so-called  integrated 
digital  network  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  independent  special- 
purpose  nets  terminated  at 
AT&T  switching  nodes. 

With  this  nodal  ISDN  ar- 
Continued  on  next  page 
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chitecture,  the  only  thing  actually 
integrated  is  the  link  between  cus¬ 
tomer  and  network.  “ISDN  really 
only  addresses  integration  of  ac¬ 
cess,”  Snowden  says. 

These  multichannel  integrated 
access  links  will  do  away  with  the 
need  for  separate  voice  and  data 
trunks  and  special  trunks  for  ac¬ 
cessing  specific  services.  The  chan¬ 
nels  within  the  composite  access 
links  will  be  controlled  by  ISDN- 
compatible  customer  premises 
equipment  working  with  carrier- 
based  switching  systems. 

Two  standard  ISDN  access-link 
configurations  have  been  defined 
by  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy:  the  primary  rate  interface 
and  the  basic  rate  interface. 

The  primary  rate  interface  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  business  environ¬ 
ments  to  support  high-capacity  de¬ 
vices  such  as  private  branch 
exchanges.  It  specifies  how  a  sin¬ 
gle  T-l  1.54M  bit/sec  digital  com¬ 
munications  link  is  divided  into  24 
individual  64K  bit/sec  channels.  Of 
these,  23  are  so-called  “B”  or  bear¬ 
er  channels  that  can  carry  voice  or 
data,  and  the  24th  is  a  “D”  data 
channel  that  carries  signal  mes¬ 
sages  controlling  the  B  channels. 

The  basic  rate  interface  is  in¬ 
tended  to  support  terminal  and 
other  equipment  used  by  small 
businesses  and  residential  users,  as 
well  as  end-user  devices  in  Centrex 
environments.  The  basic  rate  speci¬ 
fies  how  a  single  144K  bit/sec  fa¬ 
cility  is  segmented  to  provide  two 
64K  bit/sec  B  channels  and  a  16K 
bit/sec  D  channel. 

D  channels  provide  out-of-band 
signaling,  a  separate  signaling 
channel  that  carries  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  to  establish  and  mon¬ 
itor  voice  and  data  calls  over  the  B 
channels.  In  a  non-ISDN  environ¬ 
ment,  signaling  data  simply  pre¬ 


cedes  voice  and  data  calls  within 
the  same  channel. 

Besides  signal  messages,  the  D 
channels  of  both  the  primary  and 
basic  rate  interfaces  can  accommo¬ 
date  packet  data  communications. 
Customers  can  use  part  of  the  D 
channel  for  packet-switched  data 
or  configure  a  full  B  channel  to 
carry  packet  data. 

AT&T  and  other  long-haul  carri¬ 
ers  will  initially  support  primary 
rate  interfaces,  while  the  divested 
Bell  operating  companies  and  other 
local  exchange  carriers  are  focus- 


Where  higher 
speed  data 
communications 
links  are 
required,  the  D 
channel  can  be 
used  to  configure 
B  channels  in  one 
fat  data  “pipe.” 


ing  on  the  basic  rate  interface  in 
their  trials  (see  “Early  users  mull 
merits  of  BOC  trials,”  page  1). 

The  D  channel  is  what  distin¬ 
guishes  ISDN  from  today’s  tele¬ 
communications  services.  It  serves 
as  an  electrical  umbilical  cord  be¬ 
tween  intelligent  customer  prem¬ 
ises  equipment  and  intelligent  car¬ 
rier-based  switching  systems. 

Using  the  D  channel,  customers 
will  be  able  to  control  the  use  of  B 
channels  to  support  different  ap¬ 
plications  on  a  call-by-call  basis, 
one  after  another.  One  B  channel 


could  be  used  to  access  WATS  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  the  day,  and  later  be  re¬ 
configured  to  support  access  to  a 
special  high-speed  data  service. 

Where  higher  speed  data  com¬ 
munications  links  are  required,  the 
D  channel  can  be  used  to  configure 
B  channels  in  one  fat  data  “pipe.” 
Six  B  channels,  for  example,  can  be 
used  as  a  group  to  achieve  a  384K 
bit/sec  channel,  a  so-called  HO 
channel. 

The  full  1.54M  bit/sec  capacity 
of  a  primary  rate  interface  can  be 
achieved  by  using  the  D  channel  of 
a  separate,  parallel  primary  rate 
interface  to  provide  signaling  in¬ 
formation.  A  single  primary  rate  D 
channel  can  support  signaling  for 
as  many  as  40  parallel  links. 

This  flexibility  will  enable  cus¬ 
tomers  to  optimize  their  various 
network  services  by  using  a  termi¬ 
nal  or  small  computer  to  reconfi¬ 
gure  access  channels  in  response  to 
changing  network  conditions. 
Eventually,  intelligent  premises 
controllers  (a  PBX  or  modified  T-l 
multiplexer)  may  be  able  to  inter¬ 
act  automatically  with  carrier  net¬ 
works  on  a  real-time  basis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  use  of  the  B  channels 
within  the  integrated  access  link. 

Besides  controlling  the  access 
link,  the  out-of-band  D  channel  is 
used  to  establish  and  control  con¬ 
nections  across  the  carrier  net¬ 
work.  In  the  case  of  AT&T,  this  is 
done  by  interfacing  the  D  channel 
to  AT&T’s  internal  out-of-band  sig¬ 
naling  network,  the  Common  Con¬ 
trol  Signaling  (CCS)  network. 

The  CCS  network,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  30  computers  known  as  sig¬ 
nal  transfer  points,  is  separate 
from  and  used  to  control  AT&T’s 
traffic-bearing  networks. 

AT&T  is  currently  upgrading  its 
10-year-old  CCS  network,  which  is 
based  on  Signaling  System  6,  to 
support  CCITT-specified  ISDN  Sig- 
Continued  on  next  page 


CALENDAR 

July  6,  Pittsburgh  —  Data 
Communications  Testing  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Products.  Also,  July  7, 
Cleveland;  July  8,  Detroit;  July  9, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  July  10,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Contact:  Atlantic  Research 
Corp.,  5390  Cherokee  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  22312. 

July  8-9,  Chicago  —  ISDN:  Un¬ 
derstanding  the  Technical  Re¬ 
quirements.  Contact:  Business 
Communications  Review,  950  York 
Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521. 

July  8-9,  Washington,  D.C. — 
Operator  Service  Opportunities. 

Contact:  TeleStrategies,  Inc.,  1355 
Beverly  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

July  13-15,  San  Francisco  — 
The  New  Standards:  OSI  and 
ISDN.  Contact:  Technology  Trans¬ 
fer  Institute,  741  Tenth  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

July  13-15,  New  York  —  Man¬ 
agement  Skills  and  Techniques 
for  New  and  Prospective  Manag¬ 
ers.  Contact:  School  of  Continuing 
Education,  Seminar  Center,  New 
York  University,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

July  13-17,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

—  Omnicom  Week:  Open  Systems 
Interconnection.  Also,  Aug.  17-21, 
Boston.  Contact:  The  Omnicom  In¬ 
stitute,  115  Park  St.  SE,  Vienna, 
Va.  22180. 

July  14-17,  San  Francisco  — 
Digital  Image  Processing.  Also, 
July  21-24,  Washington,  D.C.;  Aug. 
18-21,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact:  In¬ 
tegrated  Computer  Systems,  5800 
Hannum  Ave.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90231. 

July  15-17,  San  Francisco  — 
Network  Wiring  Techniques.  Con¬ 
tact:  Datacomm  Group,  55  Main  St., 
Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

July  16-17,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

—  802  Local  Area  Network  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Technology.  Contact: 
The  Omnicom  Institute,  115  Park 
St.,  SE,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

July  17,  Natick,  Mass.  —  Man¬ 
aging  People.  Also,  July  23,  Saddle 
Brook,  N.J.  Contact:  Keye  Produc¬ 
tivity  Center,  P.O.  Box  27-480, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64180. 

July  20-21,  Denver  —  Commer¬ 
cial  Image  Processing  Markets 
’87:  Present  and  Future.  Contact: 
Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  106  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

July  22-24,  New  York  —  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Data  Communications 
and  Networking.  Also,  Aug.  3-5, 
Boston.  Contact:  Data-Tech  Insti¬ 
tute,  Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

July  26-30,  Minneapolis  — 
ACUTA  16th  Annual  Conference. 

Contact:  Association  of  College  & 
University  Telecommunications 
Administrators,  211  Nebraska 
Hall,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68588. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  GUN 
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ISDN:  A  conceptual  view 
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From  previous  page 
naling  System  7  standards.  This 
signaling  method  is  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  paths  through  a  carrier  net¬ 
work  and  determine  when  devices 
are  active.  AT&T’s  new  CCS  net¬ 
work  will  be  based  on  14  signal- 
transfer  points  and  will  support 
256-byte  messages  at  56K  bit/sec, 
vs.  180-bit  messages  at  2,400  to 
4.8K  bit/sec  supported  with  Signal¬ 
ing  System  6. 

AT&T  is  one  of  the  few  carriers, 
local  or  long-haul,  with  an  opera¬ 
tional  CCS  network.  Snowden  says 
he  views  this  situation  as  a  prob¬ 
lem.  “The  local  exchange  carriers 
are  appreciably  behind  us  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  ISDN,”  Snowden  says. 
“They  have  yet  to  implement  an 
out-of-band  signaling  capability, 


“One  of  the 
things  we’re 
looking  at  in  our 
field  test  is  what 
kind  of 

internetworking 
we  can  achieve 
without  this 
technology.” 


and  we  really  need  that.” 

Out-of-band  signaling  is  less  im¬ 
portant  to  the  BOCs  in  the  short 
term  because  they  are  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  basic  rate  in¬ 
terface  and  its  use  in  Centrex  busi¬ 
ness  environments. 

Although  D-channel  out-of-band 
signaling  is  still  relevant  to  Cen¬ 
trex  —  enabling  customer  prem¬ 
ises  equipment  to  control  use  of  B 
channels  by  interacting  with  cen¬ 
tral  office  switches  —  there  is  less 
need  for  the  local  carriers  to  imple¬ 
ment  AT&T-like  CCS  signaling  net¬ 
works  because  Centrex  customers 
are  typically  supported  from  indi¬ 
vidual  switches. 

The  BOCs  will,  however,  have  to 
build  CCS  networks  to  provide 
ISDN  Centrex  services  for  custom¬ 
ers  with  sites  supported  by  multi¬ 
ple  Centrex  switches.  “You  are  not 


going  to  be  able  to  set  up  a 
switched  64K  bit/sec  connection 
between  central  offices  on  a  pure 
ISDN  basis  until  Signaling  System 
7  is  available,”  according  to  Dar¬ 
rell  Newberry,  ISDN  project  man¬ 
ager  for  Pacific  Northwest  Bell. 
Local  carriers  that  hope  to  offer 
ISDN-like  services  before  they 
fully  deploy  CCS  networks  are  ex¬ 
ploring  alternative  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  D  channel  support. 

“One  of  the  things  we’re  looking 
at  very  closely  in  our  field  test  is 
what  kind  of  internetworking  ca¬ 
pabilities  we  can  achieve  without 
this  technology,”  Newberry  says. 

US  West,  Inc.  is  conducting  six 
ISDN  field  trials  using  X.75,  a 
packet  network  gateway  protocol. 
While  X.75  provides  a  “broad 
range  of  capabilities,”  Newberry 
says,  “there’s  no  question  we’re 
going  to  have  to  have  ubiquitous 
Signaling  System  7  to  get  the  full 
capability  of  ISDN.”  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell  is  currently  deploying 
the  new  signaling  system,  but  it 
will  initially  be  used  to  support 
other  advanced  services. 

According  to  AT&T’s  Snowden, 
when  ISDN  becomes  generally 
available,  large  business  customers 
will  likely  maintain  primary  and 
basic  rate  interfaces  to  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  and  primary  rate 
links  to  their  long-haul  carrier.  Al¬ 
though  the  local  carriers  will  nor¬ 
mally  provide  the  T-l  facilities  to 
link  customers  to  long-distance 
carriers,  the  circuits  will  not  be 
switched,  but  rather  only  wired 
through  the  local  exchange  carri¬ 
er’s  switch  offices. 

The  premises  controller  at  the 
customer  site  will  be  a  PBX  or  a 
modified  T-l  multiplexer,  Snowden 
believes.  This  will  support  primary 
and  basic  rate  interfaces,  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  ISDN  parlance  as  “T” 
reference  points. 

There  are  “four  reference  point 
interfaces  (R,  S,  T  and  U)  defined 
along  with  broad  groupings  of 
functionality  involving  network 
terminations  and  terminals,  both 
ISDN  and  non-ISDN,”  according  to 
an  AT&T  technical  paper  on  the 
subject  (see  Figure  2).  These  refer¬ 
ence  points  define  the  network  de¬ 
marcation  points  between  tele¬ 
phone  company  property  and 
customer  premises  equipment  and 
interfaces  between  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment.  The  R  interface 
connects  non-ISDN  equipment  to 


ISDN  services;  the  other  three  in¬ 
terface  reference  points  maintain 
the  separation  between  the  signal¬ 
ing  and  bearer  channels. 

What  good  is  it  all? 

Besides  enabling  customers  to 
optimize  their  networks,  ISDN 
paves  the  way  for  new  applica¬ 
tions.  An  interesting  example  of 
ISDN  would  be  in  telemarketing 
companies  using  automatic  call  dis¬ 
tributors  (ACD)  to  route  incoming 
calls  to  waiting  operators. 

Using  a  specific  customer  as  a 
model,  AT&T  found  that  ISDN 
could  be  used  to  spread  traffic 
evenly  over  multiple  ACD  sites. 
The  ACDs  periodically  relay  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  their  status  to  an 


tions  only  scratch  the  surface.  “We 
can’t  dream  up  all  those  applica¬ 
tions  ourselves,”  Snowden  says. 
“We  don’t  know  that  much  about 
all  those  businesses  out  there.  We 
will  be  working  with  customers  to 
define  applications.” 

Companies  will  migrate  to  ISDN 
piecemeal  as  they  develop  these 
applications.  “Customers  will  use 
ISDN  in  applications,”  Snowden 
says.  “They  may  also  have  appli¬ 
cations  that  don’t  need  ISDN.  And 
because  ISDN  will  be  priced  some¬ 
what  higher  than  plain  old  tele¬ 
phone  service,  they’ll  use  PBX 
ports  that  don’t  have  ISDN.” 

Aside  from  questions  of  avail¬ 
ability,  the  other  great  ISDN  un¬ 
known  is  the  cost  of  its  services. 


800  service  data  base  via  D  chan¬ 
nel  access  links  and  AT&T’s  signal¬ 
ing  network.  Incoming  800  toll-free 
calls  could  then  be  routed  based  on 
time  of  day  and  point  of  origin  as 
well  as  by  ACD  traffic  load. 

In  the  model  examined,  AT&T 
found  that  the  time  it  took  calls  to 
be  answered  was  reduced  by  75% 
and  the  number  of  callers  who 
hung  up  in  frustration  was  re¬ 
duced  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 

If  call  abandonment  was  not  a 
problem,  the  same  implementation 
would  enable  ISDN  users  to  cut 
costs  by  reducing  the  number  of 
operators  required. 

These  AT&T-conceived  applica- 


The  fundamental  cost  structure  of 
primary  rate  ISDN  links  will  be 
similar  to  today’s  T-l  rates,  but  the 
cost  of  data  messages  carried  on 
the  signaling  systems  has  not  been 
determined. 

“Access  costs  are  established  al¬ 
ready,”  Snowden  says.  “What  will 
be  different  is  the  interface,  the 
fact  that  you  move  messages 
across  the  signaling  network.  Re¬ 
source  costs  are  probably  much 
higher  than  the  implementation 
costs  because  you’re  using  a  lot  of 
Signaling  System  7  capability  for 
customer-to-customer  messaging. ’ ’ 
Snowden  expects  AT&T  will  file 
ISDN  tariffs  later  this  year.L? 


From  page  30 

questions  such  as  these:  What  are 
my  network  requirements?  What 
applications  belong  on  private  re¬ 
sources  controlled  by  my  compa¬ 
ny?  What  applications  am  I  willing 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  public  net¬ 
works?  How  much  integration  of 
voice  and  data  applications  is  right 
for  my  organization?  At  what  lev¬ 
el,  wide-area  or  local,  is  voice/data 
integration  appropriate? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
vary,  depending  on  a  corporation’s 
business  agenda  and  management 
policies. 

It  is  only  in  the  context  of  care¬ 
fully  considered  individual  corpo¬ 
rate  requirements  that  managers 
should  ask  questions  about  vendor 
ISDN  proficiency:  How  well  does 
my  vendor  support  standards? 
What  is  its  migration  plan  toward 
new  standards  or  technologies 
such  as  ISDN?  How  will  propri¬ 
etary  components  and  private  net¬ 
works  interwork  with  open  system 
protocols  and  public  resources? 


Companies  contemplating  pur¬ 
chasing  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  PBXs,  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  confident  that  they 
understand  ISDN’s  role  in  their  or¬ 
ganization.  A  PBX  installed  in 
1988  under  a  six-year  lease  will 
still  be  expected  to  perform  com¬ 
petitively  in  1994,  after  ISDN  has 
become  a  significant  influence. 
Firms  using  longer  lease  or  depre¬ 
ciation  periods  run  an  even  greater 
risk  of  ISDN-induced  obsolescence. 

Effective  communications  plan¬ 
ning  architectures  for  the  1990s 
will  specify  corporate  policies  on 
many  issues  and  technologies,  in¬ 
cluding  voice/data  integration, 
standards,  equipment  procurement 
procedures  and  ISDN. 

Whatever  role  a  particular  firm 
chooses  for  ISDN,  that  role  will  be 
an  evolutionary  step  toward  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  user  base.  Corporate  networks 
in  the  1990s  will  be  dynamic  and 
flexible  but  not  necessarily  com¬ 
pletely  reliant  on  ISDN.O 


Another  in  a  series  of  CLEO  user  applications 


“Thanks  to  CLEO,  we  were  the 
first  company  accepted  by  the  IRS 
for  electronic  transfer  , 
of  tax  returns.” 


CLEO  has  been  providing  solutions  to 
remote  sites  communication  problems 
for  years.  Here  is  a  typical  example: 


Remote  Sites  Communication 

Whatever  your  industry,  your  remote 
computers  need  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  with  your  mainframe.  Or, 
they  need  to  exchange  data  with 
other  remotes.  In  either  case, 
you  need  a  total  solution  at  the 
remote  sites.  You  need  software,  hardware 
interfaces  and  modems  that  all  work 
together  smoothly.  You  need  CLEO! 


Software/Hardware  Package 

Every  CLEO  package  contains  all  the 
software  and  hardware  accessories  needed 
at  the  remote  site.  Your  selected  CLEO,  SNA 
or  BSC  software  is  packaged  with  1)  an 
internal  modem  card  for  dial-up  appli¬ 
cations,  or  2)  an  interface  card  and  cable  for 
use  with  your  existing  modem.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  non-CLEO  add-ons.  And,  you 
get  prompt,  single-source  service.  Package 
prices  range  from  $  99 5 . 00  for  most  stand¬ 
alone  packages,  up  to  $  2 ,995 . 00  for  the 
32-user  SNA  gateway. 

Call  us  today  to  discuss  your  application. 

CLEO  Software 

1639  North  Alpine  Rd. 

Rockford,  IL  61107 
Telex  703639 

Headquarters: 

USA  800/233-CLEO(2536) 

Illinois:  800/422-CLEO(2536) 
International:  815/397-8110 

Sales  and  Distribution: 

Eastern  U.S.A.:800/433-CLEO(2536) 

In  Michigan:  313/540-4600 
Western  U.S.A. :  800/553-CLEO  (2536) 

In  California:  213/618-0813 
Mexico  City:  203-0444 
Canada,  East:  800/361-3185 
Canada,  West:  800/361-1210 
Canada,  Montreal:  514/737-3631 


CLEO 


CLEO  and  3780Plus  are  registered  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
MachinesCorpo  ration. 


.We  expect  reasonable 
vendor  service,  of  course.  But  in 
this  case,  we  were  under  a  rapidly 
approaching  IRS  deadline,  and  we 
needed  assistance  ‘yesterday’.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  problem 
occurred  over  the  Christmas 
period.” 


“...With  two  CLEO  Syncmodem 
208  devices  and  CLEO  3780Plus 
software,  we  got  the  job  done. 
To  date,  we  have  processed  over 
4,100  returns  to  the  IRS.” 


“...The  performance  of  the  CLEO 
modems  and  software  has  been 
flawless.” 


“. . .  I  can  honestly  say  that  we 
would  not  have  been  the  first 
company  accepted  by  the 
IRS  for  electronic  transfer 
of  tax  returns  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prompt,  patient  and 
knowledgeable  assistance 
of  CLEO.  4^ 

John  T.  Hewitt,  General  Manager 

Mel  Jackson,  Inc. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA 


CLEO  software  products  allow  micro¬ 
computers  to  communicate  with  mini¬ 
computers  and  mainframes,  and  to  emulate 
their  workstations.  Since  1981,  CLEO  has 
provided  remote  communications  between 
micros  and  mainframes  for  the  automotive, 
insurance,  medical  and  banking  industries. 
Today  over  44,000  CLEO  users  worldwide 
are  running  on  all  major  brands  of  micro¬ 
processors.  The  greatest  number  of  these 
users  run  CLEO  software  on  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  NETBIOS  LANs. 
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Infotron  boosts  bottom  line 

Infotron  Systems  Corp.,  which  in  its  fourth  quarter  suffered  a  round  of  layoffs  and  an 
earnings  loss,  announced  that  its  Infostream  NX  series  of  T-l  multiplexers  has  generated 
more  revenue  and  unit  shipments  than  any  new  product  line  in  the  company’s  history. 
Since  the  Infostream  introduction  in  February,  32  unit  sales  have  contributed  $1.5  million 
in  sales,  which  should  provide  a  welcome  boost  to  Infotron’s  bottom  line. 


AT&T  equipment  revenue  by  segment 

Revenues 

1984 

(million*  of  dollars) 

1985  1986 

1987 

Rentals 

$7,217.3 

$5,788.8 

$4,850.0 

$4,074.0 

AT&T  Technologies,  Inc. 

$5,965.0 

$6,860.0 

$6,723.0 

$6,814.0 

AT&T  Information  Systems 

$4,205.0 

$4,500.0 

$3,800.0 

$4,100.0 

Total  product  sales 

$10,170.0 

$11,360.0 

$10,523.0 

$10,914.0 

SOURCE:  E.F.  HUTTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

►  INTERNATIONAL  TELECOM 

France  attempts  to 
smooth  U.S.  feathers 


►  MANAGEMENT 

User  as  vendor: 
A  new  viewpoint 

Job  change  changes  perspective. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  French 
telecommunications  officials  re¬ 
cently  played  hosts  and  peacemak¬ 
ers  to  U.S.  government  and  indus¬ 
try  officials  here,  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  trade  relations  in  the 
wake  of  the  French  government’s 
decision  not  to  award  the  sale  of  a 
French  telecommunications  manu¬ 
facturer  to  AT&T. 

Officials  from  the  French  Post, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  adminis¬ 
tration,  Direction  Generale  des 
Telecommunications  (DGT),  and 
from  the  French  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  addressed  a  variety 
of  trade  and  technology  issues  at  a 


Corvus  Systems,  Inc.  signed  an 
agreement  valued  at  $3  million,  un¬ 
der  which  the  company  will  sell 
workstations  and  network  servers 
to  Control  Data  Corp.  for  resale  to 
CDC’s  customers. 

William  R.  McCarthy,  formerly 
vice-president  of  planning  and 
business  development  at  Infinet, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Tesdata  Systems,  Inc.  As 
previously  announced,  Tesdata  has 
agreed  to  merge  with  Infinet. 

British  Telecommunications 

pic  announced  an  11.7%  increase 
in  pretax  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1987.  Earn¬ 
ings  in  fiscal  1987  were  $3.3  bil¬ 
lion.  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $15.2  billion,  a  12.4%  increase 
over  the  year  earlier. 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

recently  appointed  Earl  E.  Lawson 
executive  vice-president  of  finance 
and  MIS  and  Phillip  C.  Cooke  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  human  re¬ 


seminar  sponsored  by  France  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
DGT. 

DGT’s  Director  General,  Marcel 
Roulet,  told  the  group  that  his 
country’s  decision  to  award  the 
sale  of  the  state-owned  Cie  Gener¬ 
ale  des  Constructions  Telephoni- 
que  to  Sweden’s  LM  Ericsson  in 
April  was  not  politically  motivated 
but  based  only  on  technical  and 
commercial  considerations. 

AT&T  lost  the  bid  because  the 
technology  it  would  have  imple¬ 
mented  in  France  —  the  5ESS  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  —  would  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  alteration 
to  work  in  the  French  public  net¬ 
work.  This  would  have  taken  more 

See  page  1 1 


sources.  Lawson  previously  served 
as  vice-president  and  controller  of 
GTE  Corp.’s  product  and  systems 
group.  Cooke  previously  served  as 
vice-president  and  senior  human 
resources  officer  at  Citicorp’s  U.S. 
Card  Product  Group  in  New  York. 

ComStream  Corp.  of  San  Diego 
recently  appointed  Scott  Smull 
vice-president  of  finance  and  Ar- 
ron  Angle  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Smull  previously  served  as 
corporate  controller  and  finance 
and  administration  director  at  In¬ 
tegrated  Software  Systems  Corp. 
Angle  was  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  charge  of  commercial  high- 
volume  communications  products 
at  M/A-Com  Linkabit,  Inc. 

Ansa  Software  Co.  and  3Com 
Corp.  recently  announced  an 
agreement  to  jointly  market  Ansa’s 
multiuser  data  base,  Paradox  2.0, 
with  3Com’s  3System.  In  order  to 
introduce  Paradox  2.0,  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  sponsor  a  12-city  seminar 
series  for  corporate  users,  develop¬ 
ers  and  value-added  resellers. □ 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


Next  time  you  wonder  about 
vendors  and  the  wide  gulf  that 
separates  your  needs  and  their 
products,  talk  to  someone  like  Nor¬ 
man  Gentry,  Richard  Courtney  or 
John  Hart  —  they’ve  worked  on 
both  sides  of  the  business. 

After  looking  at  things  from  the 
vendor  point  of  view,  Gentry  and 
Courtney  came  back  to  being  users, 
but  with  a  decidedly  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  vendors.  Hart  remains 
with  a  vendor,  but  he  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  his  user  roots. 


The  value-added  network 
(VAN)  vendors  must  feel  a 
little  beleagured  lately,  what 
with  all  the  unsolicited  atten¬ 
tion  they’ve  received  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Things  first  took  a  bad  turn 
when  deregulation  allowed  the 
Bell  operating  companies  to  of¬ 
fer  protocol  conversion  as  part 
of  their  enhanced  packet  net¬ 
work  services. 

A  second  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  VANs,  or  so  they  felt, 
when  the  FCC  more  recently 
decided  that  enhanced  services 
will  continue  to  be  classified  as 
enhanced  but  need  no  longer  be 
offered  through  a  separate 
BOC  subsidiary. 

The  VANs  railed  against 
those  decisions,  perceiving  the 
BOCs  as  unfair  competition. 

But  over  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  BOCs  will  more 
likely  couple  their  intra-local 
access  and  transport  area  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  VANs’  inter- 
LATA  services. 

That  would  be  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial  to  both  parties:  The 
BOCs  could  offer  their  users 
easy  access  to  inter-LATA  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  VANs  would  be 
able  to  provide  better  service 


“Every  user  wishes  he  could 
talk  to  vendor  design  engineers  to 
create  a  product  that  answers  his 
needs,  and  believe  me,  every  de¬ 
sign  engineer  wishes  he  knew 
what  the  user  wants,”  said  Gentry, 
communications  manager  for  WSI 
Corp.  in  Medford,  Mass.  Gentry 
spent  more  than  two  years  at  Co¬ 
dex  Corp.  as  an  electrical  engineer 
in  group  development  of  network 
management  software. 

Although  he  enjoyed  his  stint  at 
Codex,  Gentry  said  the  position 
didn’t  suit  him  because  of  the  large 
company  bureaucracy  and,  more 

See  page  10 


within  the  local  loop. 

Since  only  a  negligible  trick¬ 
le  of  annual  VAN  revenue  is 
contributed  by  users  with  in- 
tra-LATA  data  traffic,  what 
they  lose  to  the  BOCs  won’t 
hurt  them,  the  VAN  providers 
contend. 

But  the  possibility  of  FCC- 
imposed  access  charges  recent¬ 
ly  proposed  by  the  agency  for 
VANs  (“FCC  plan  would  make 
VAN  costs  skyrocket,”  AW, 

June  15)  poses  a  more  serious 
threat. 

If  some  of  the  calculated 
per-terminal-hour  charges  now 
being  bandied  about  are  correct 
—  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  estimates  approximately 
$4.50  —  the  vendors  and  users 
of  public  data  networks  (PDN) 
are  in  for  a  painful  surprise. 

It’s  pretty  much  axiomatic 
that  Tymnet/McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  Network  Systems  Co.  and 
Telenet  will  pass  these  costs  on 
to  the  information  services 
companies,  who  will  in  turn 
pass  them  on  to  users. 

From  what  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  about  the  VANs’  finan¬ 
cial  health  in  the  absence  of 
raw  data,  they  operate  with 
much-less-than-substantial 

See  page  1 1 
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importantly,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  specialization,  while 
he  prefers  the  more  gener¬ 
alized  duties  associated 
with  a  communications 
manager’s  job. 

The  user-vendor-user 
path  taken  by  Gentry  has 
given  him  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  gulf  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  camps.  He 
said  product  designs  often 
do  not  fit  user  needs  be¬ 
cause  the  engineers  don’t 
have  direct  access  to  users. 

“When  I  was  at  Codex, 
engineers  used  to  beat  a 
path  to  my  door  asking 
what  problems  I  had  as  a 
user  and  how  I  addressed 
them,”  Gentry  said.  “The 
engineers  read  books,  but 
real  life  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  world  doesn’t  fit 
those  textbook  accounts.” 

His  vendor  experience 
has  proven  invaluable, 
Gentry  said,  because  he 
now  knows  who  to  call  at  a 
vendor  company  to  get  an¬ 
swers  about  how  products 
work.  He  also  knows  how 
products  will  respond  if  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  unusual  con¬ 
figuration. 

Richard  Courtney  was 
the  manager  of  data  com¬ 
munications  for  Transa- 
merica  Corp.  for  four  years 
before  joining  Racal-Milgo, 
Inc.  in  Sunrise,  Fla.,  as 
product  line  manager  for 
network  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Very  few  people  in  the 
vendor  community  have  ac¬ 
tually  run  a  network  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  which  is 
quite  different  from  design¬ 
ing  a  product  on  functional 
specifications  based  on 
what  the  vendor  thinks  the 
user  wants,”  Courtney 
said. 

Courtney,  who  was  of¬ 
fered  the  Racal-Milgo  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  was  president 
of  the  company’s  users 
group,  said  he  empathizes 
with  the  vendor’s  difficul¬ 
ties.  “Users  have  very  little 
idea  what  an  involved, 
complicated  process  it  is 
getting  a  product  out  the 
door,”  he  said. 

Vendor/user  relation¬ 
ships  could  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved  if  vendors  hired 
communications  managers 
for  their  staffs  more  often, 
Courtney  suggested.  “I  can 
give  Racal-Milgo  a  user’s 
point  of  view  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis,”  he  said.  “That’s  in¬ 
valuable  for  both  sides.” 

Courtney  said  that,  in 
addition  to  his  user  per¬ 
spective,  his  managerial 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
Racal-Milgo  Communica¬ 
tions  Management  Series 
(CMS)  product  line  trans¬ 
ferred  well  into  his  new  po¬ 
sition  as  a  product  line 


manager. 

John  Hart,  now  director 
of  the  telecommunications 
marketing  group  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  in  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.,  brought  a  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  skills  with  him  to 
DEC  after  his  seven-year 
stint  as  Gould,  Inc.’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications. 

Hart’s  migration  from 
the  user  side  to  the  vendor 
side  was  a  carefully 


planned  one,  he  said,  built 
around  a  conviction  that  he 
would  best  serve  the  indus¬ 
try  and  his  career  aspira¬ 
tions  by  knowing  both 
sides  of  the  business. 

Hart  said  his  experience 
at  Gould  was  enjoyable  be¬ 
cause  the  company  was  for¬ 
ward-thinking  and  believed 
in  using  the  network  as  a 
strategic  asset.  But  his 
transition  to  the  vendor 
side  has  given  him  “the 


luxury  of  strategic  and 
long-term  planning,”  he 
said. 

“I  have  gained  the  skills 
of  a  business  manager,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  firefighter  or 
problem  manager,”  which 
is  what  Hart  said  he  feels 
most  users  unfortunately 
are. 

Hart  said  he  enjoys  being 
in  less  of  a  “react  mode,” 
and  like  Courtney,  believes 
his  knowledge  of  user 


needs  has  aided  him  in  his 
new  role  as  marketing  di¬ 
rector.  No  matter  where  he 
ends  up,  Hart  said  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  both  sides  of  the 
business  is  all  part  of  a 
well-laid  career  plan  that 
will  provide  him  with  a 
complete  range  of  commu- 
nications-industry  skills. 

“I  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  said,  “I  wanted  to 
see  this  industry  from  ev¬ 
ery  angle.  ”□ 


Send  Moby 


IheGoi; 


Twenty-Two 


With  Racal-Vadic's  9600 VP  Dial-Up  Modem. 


Herman  Melville  would 
have  loved  it.  With  a  9600VP 
high-speed  modem,  he 
could  have  sent  his  Moby 
Dick  manuscript-all  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  characters-from  his 
PC  to  his  publisher  in  less 
than  halfan  horn;  error-free. 
With  a  1200 bps  modem,  the 
same  trip  would  have  taken 
more  than  2  Vi  hours. 

Alas,  the  9600VP 
arrived  about  150  years  too 
late  for  the  seafaring  author 
But  not  for  companies  that 
need  to  pilot  whale-size  files 
through  the  switched  phone 
network,  where  you  need 
a  lot  more  than  speed:  you 
need  performance. 

No  other  dial-up  modem 
performs  like  the 9600VP  It 
cruises  at  9600  bps  and  pre¬ 
cisely  slows  down  and 
speeds  up  as  line 
conditions  vary 
And  the  9600VP'! 


dependable  high-speed  error 
control  only  retransmits  bad 
datablocks-and  nothing  else. 
The  9600VP  won't  make 


[DOBOB 

The  Electronics  Group 


waves  in  your  existing  net¬ 
work,  either  It  works  in  sync 
and  async,  with  PCs  and  ter¬ 
minals,  with  212s  and  103s. 

In  fact,  it's  made  to  work  with 
every  kind  of  modem,  com¬ 
puter  and  communication 
software  you're  likely  to  find 
on  a  dial-up  network  today 
And  the  9600VP  not  only 
costs  less  to  buy  but  saves  a 
lot  of  money  in  line  charges 
and  personnel  time.  So  it 
won't  cost  you  an  arm  and 
Captain  Arab's  other  leg. 

So  call  Racal-Vadic  today 
at  800-482-3427  and  ask  for 
a  free  demonstrationThen  see 
why  thousands  of 9600VPs 
^  are  already  out 
there  moving 
fat  files  through 
e  real  world. 


Racal-1 


1525  McCarthy  Boulevard,  Milpitas,  CA  95035 
Tel:  (408)  432-8008  -TWX:  556-409  RAVA  MLP 
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France 

smooths 

continued  from  page  9 
time  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  than  DGT  was  will¬ 
ing  to  invest,  Roulet  said. 

Roulet  went  on  to  say  he 
hoped  the  decision  would 
not  harm  future  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.  “This 
was  only  one  matter,”  he 
said.  “We  ask  you  to  with¬ 
hold  judgment.  Do  not 


judge  our  policy  by  one  de¬ 
cision,  but  over  time.” 

As  the  French  telecom¬ 
munications  system  is  de¬ 
regulated  and  state-owned 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies  become  privatized, 
there  will  be  increasing  op¬ 
portunities  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  to  participate  in  the 
French  market,  Roulet  and 
other  officials  said. 

While  U.S.  government 
and  industry  representa¬ 


tives  at  the  seminar  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the 
record  about  France’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  open  its  market 
to  U.S.  companies,  off  the 
record,  several  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  said  France  has  done 
little  more  than  give  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  competition. 

France  took  the  first 
step  toward  deregulation  of 
the  state-owned  telecom¬ 
munications  authority  last 
year  when  legislation  was 


passed  creating  two  sepa¬ 
rate  telecommunications 
entities. 

The  DGT  was  designated 
as  the  telephone  service 
company  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Nationale  de  la  Com¬ 
munication  et  des  Libertes 
under  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telecommunications 
was  made  responsible  for 
regulatory  matters. 

“In  France,  we  are  evolv¬ 
ing  toward  a  separation  of 


the  regulatory  role  and  the 
operational  role.  The  DGT 
will  not  be  the  arbiter  of 
private  sector  entry,”  Rou¬ 
let  said. 

Roulet  said  the  DGT  will 
remain  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  basic  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services,  “because 
this  is  a  social  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
alter  this  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept.” 

The  relative  size  of  the 
French  telecommunications 
market  also  limits  the 
scope  of  competition  for  lo¬ 
cal  and  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice,  said  Marc  Dandelot, 
director  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications. 

“The  DGT  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  of  one  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
ny.  The  extent  of 
competition  is  thus  limited 
on  practical  grounds,”  he 
said.  □ 


Landscape 

shifting 

continued  from  page  9 
profit  margins. 

Constant  upgrades  to 
and  expansion  of  the  net¬ 
work,  coupled  with  the  cost 
of  leased  network  capacity, 
make  the  business  a  very 
expensive  one.  There  is 
simply  no  way  that  they 
can  absorb  access  fees  as 
well. 

That  means,  of  course, 
that  the  user  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fees,  which 
may  result  in  a  mass  exo¬ 
dus  from  the  PDNs.  Then 
Tymnet  and  Telenet  are 
left  with  a  dwindling  reve¬ 
nue  stream  and  a  smaller 
user  base  among  which 
they  must  distribute  the 
fixed  cost  of  operating  a 
PDN. 

But  the  FCC  contends 
that  future  subscriber  line 
charge  increases  will  swift¬ 
ly  diminish  the  cost  of  per- 
hour  access  for  the  VANs, 
as  the  burden  of  fees  is 
shifted  to  the  consumer 
and  away  from  business. 

In  that  case,  the  $4.50 
per  hour  Telenet  has  calcu¬ 
lated  would  look  more  like 
$2  or  less,  and  the  size  of 
that  charge  looks  potential¬ 
ly  much  less  disastrous  for 
VAN  business. 

Since  it’s  all  still  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  accurate  pre¬ 
dictions  about  whether  the 
charge  will  even  go 
through,  let  alone  what  im¬ 
pact  it  will  have. 

But  one  has  to  trust  that 
the  FCC  is  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  innovation  in  infor¬ 
mation  services,  and  if  a 
per-hour  usage  charge 
threatens  the  health  of 
those  services,  something 
will  probably  be  done  to 
offset  the  damage.  □ 


The  Network 
is  the 
future... 


Computers  have  allowed  mankind  to  gather,  store  and  analyze  more 
information  than  ever  thought  possible.  Now,  the  “Information  Age”  is 
entering  another  phase:  Networking. 

Driven  by  incredible  technological  advances,  networking  is  on  the  verge 
of  creating  widespread,  democratic  access  to  information.  And  informa¬ 
tion  is  power.  As  John  Naisbitt  points  out  in  his  bestseller  Megatrends, 
“The  new  source  of  power  is  not  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but 
information  in  the  hands  of  many.” 

For  businesses,  networking  has  become  more  than  a  convenient  way 
to  link  people  and  data.  It  is  now  a  strategic  tool,  revolutionizing  the  way 
businesses  compete. 

The  computer  and  communications  have  come  together  in  network¬ 
ing.  New  ways  of  doing  business,  new  markets,  and  major  changes  in  the 
way  our  society  functions  are  the  results.  It  has  already  started,  and  it  has 
just  begun. 

You  can  read  all  about  it  in  this  free  new  booklet  from  the  publication 
that  was  started  to  cover  the  networking  revolution,  Network  World. 


Using  lively  quotes,  brief  case  studies,  and  key  market  facts,  this  booklet 
is  both  interesting  and  informative. 

It  shows  why  networking  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  information 
age,  looks  at  the  power  it  has  to  change  the  way  we  function,  and  shows, 
on  a  very  practical  level,  how  all  this  is  already  happening.  It  also  shows 
what  this  will  mean  to  those  whose  business  is  providing  products  and 
services  to  this  new  and  exploding  marketplace. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet.  And  we’ll  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  market  brochure  “Communications  User  Sites 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.”  It  will  give  you 
important  details  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  networking  market  and 
how  Network  World  serves  its  key  decision  makers. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  Mary  Fanning  at  617-879-0700. 
Your  Network  World  sales  representative  can  also  supply  you  with  both 
items.  If  you’re  in  the  computer/communications  marketplace,  we  think 
you’ll  find  them  among  the  most  important  things  you  read  this  year. 


. .  .the  future  is  in  Netwerk  World 


i _ 


Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher 

Network  World 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 ,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

□  Please  send  me  copies  of  your  booket,  “Networking.  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Information  Age,”  and  your  market  brochure, “Communi¬ 
cations  User  Sites  in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.” 
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TEL  Electronics  signs  with  Best  Western 

TEL  Electronics,  Inc.,  a  call  accounting  systems  vendor  based  in  American  Fork,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently  inked  a  two-year  national  account  dealer  agreement  with  Best  Western  International. 

Under  the  arrangement,  TEL  Electronics  will  provide  the  lodging  chain  with  700  TEL  Sys¬ 
tems.  These  systems  will  be  used  with  BestNet,  Best  Western’s  corporate  communications 
network. 


►  SALES  PACT 

Firm  sells  voice 
mail  via  Amway 

Amvox  signs  with  Centigram  Corp. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Amvox 
Corp.  recently  penned  a  three-year 
sales  pact,  valued  at  $20  million, 
with  voice-messaging  systems  ven¬ 
dor  Centigram  Corp.  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  offer  automated  telephone 
answering  and  voice-messaging 
services  to  medium-sized  and  small 
users  in  35  cities  by  year’s  end. 

Amvox,  a  business  partner  of 
Amway  Corp.,  is  a  privately  held 
company  that  installs  and  main¬ 
tains  Centigram  VoiceMemo  voice¬ 
messaging  systems.  Amvox  will 
sell  these  voice-messaging  services 
through  Amway’s  network  of 
700,000  distributors.  This  market¬ 
ing  group  rang  up  sales  of  Amway 
home  and  personal  care  goods  to¬ 
talling  $1.3  billion  in  1986. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
based  Centigram  systems,  which 
also  incorporate  Tellabs,  Inc. 
trunking  equipment,  will  be  locat¬ 
ed  in  Amway  offices  close  to  Bell 


Private  networks  are  often 
pitted  conceptually  against 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  environments,  but  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Although  ISDN  presumes  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  to  rely  on  in¬ 
telligence  within  carrier  net¬ 
works,  users  who  prefer  private 
networks  will  still  be  able  to 
reap  ISDN  benefits  by  using  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  com¬ 
patible  with  the  standards. 

It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that 
private  ISDN  networks  could 
evolve  more  quickly  than  com¬ 
mercially  available  ISDN  carrier 
services.  Hybrid  networks  — 
part  public  ISDN  and  part  pri¬ 
vate  network  —  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  attractive  option  for 
some  companies  or  a  good  mi¬ 
gration  path. 

In  concept,  ISDN  will  enable 
customers  to  integrate  multiple 
voice  and  data  channels  over 
the  same  carrier  access  trunk, 
and,  once  inside  the  carrier  net- 


operating  company  central  offices 
with  wide  geographic  coverage. 

A  caller  trying  to  reach  an  Am¬ 
vox  voice-messaging  office  would 
dial  a  seven-digit  direct  inward  di¬ 
aling  (DID)  telephone  number.  The 
call  would  be  routed  through  the 
central  office  switch  and  over  a 
DID  trunk  to  the  Tellabs  gear, 
which  converts  this  trunk  line  into 
a  two-wire  ear  and  mouthpiece 
line.  This  line  connects  directly  to 
the  voice-messaging  system. 

Amvox  said  the  services  will 
first  be  made  available  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles/Orange  County, 
Chicago,  Dallas/Fort  Worth  and 
Miami.  Amvox’s  voice-messaging 
services  will  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
branch  office  locations  of  larger 
corporations  that  wish  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  corporation¬ 
wide  voice-messaging  system. 

A  Centigram  spokesman  said 
this  agreement  represents  the  sin¬ 
gle  largest  sale  in  the  company’s 
10-year  history.  The  Centigram- 


work,  fan  out  these  channels 
and  individually  route  them. 

The  composite  access  trunks 
will  include  voice  and  data  B,  or 
bearer,  channels,  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  D  signaling  channel. 
The  so-called  out-of-band  D  sig¬ 
naling  channel  will  enable  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  to 
configure  the  B  channels  on  a 
call-by-call  basis  by  interacting 
with  carrier-based  switches.  A 
channel  used  to  carry  voice  one 
minute  could  be  reconfigured 
the  next  to  carry  data  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location. 

However,  corporations  can 
build  private  ISDN  networks  by 
using  ISDN-compatible  customer 
premises  equipment  linked  with 
clear-channel  T-l  1.54M  bit/sec 
digital  transmission  facilities, 
the  ISDN  equivalent  of  an  Elec¬ 
tronic  Tandem  Network  (ETN). 

Private  ISDN  networks  rely 
on  the  switching,  routing  and 
control  intelligence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  and 


Amvox  deal  is  Amway’s  third  tele¬ 
communications  venture.  Otto 
Stolz,  Amway’s  executive  vice- 
president,  said  the  company  has 
sold  roughly  $120  million  worth  of 
long-distance  communications  ser¬ 
vices  for  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  since  early  1986.  Amway  has 
also  sold  satellite  equipment  and 
programming  through  Starion  En¬ 
tertainment,  a  partially  owned 
subsidiary  company.  Stolz  said  the 
firm’s  next  foray  will  be  into  the 
cellular  paging  business. 

Centigram  predicted  users  will 
pay  from  $12  to  $30  monthly  for 
the  offering,  depending  on  the 
number  of  messages  the  voice  mail¬ 
box  is  set  up  to  handle  and  wheth¬ 
er  such  features  as  call  forwarding 
are  used.  Those  with  mailboxes  on 
the  system  could  call  in  and  re¬ 
ceive  messages  without  operator 
assistance. 

Three  flavors  of  the  voice-mes¬ 
saging  service  will  be  available. 
Amvox  I  can  store  up  to  eight  mes¬ 
sages  at  a  time,  each  a  minute  long, 
for  up  to  six  days  and  carries  a 
suggested  retail  monthly  price  of 
$12.95.  Amvox  II  can  store  as 
many  as  16  two-minute  messages 
for  up  to  eight  days  and  may  cost 
$19.95.  Amvox  III  stores  up  to  32 
two-minute  messages  for  as  long  as 
16  days  and  carries  a  recommend¬ 
ed  price  of  $26.95.  Amvox  II  and 
III  feature  a  capability  enabling  us¬ 
ers  to  forward  messages.  □ 


do  not  require  interaction  on  an 
intelligent  basis  with  the  public 
network.  A  company  could,  for 
example,  build  a  network  using 
AT&T  System  85  private  branch 
exchanges  that  support  the 
CCITT  primary  rate  interface, 
which  segments  a  clear  channel 
T-l  facility  into  23  B  channels 
and  one  D  channel.  Networking 
the  D  channels  of  multiple  T-l 
pipes  in  this  environment  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  a  car¬ 
rier-signaling  network  used  to 
control  network  links. 

Richard  L.  Snowden,  director 
of  the  concept  development  cen¬ 
ter  for  AT&T’s  Business  Mar¬ 
kets  Group,  said  the  evolution 
of  private  ISDN  networks  will 
not  hinder  the  development  of 
commercial  ISDN  services. 
Snowden  said  AT&T  would  sup¬ 
port  private  ISDN  networks 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  it  has 
given  ETN  networks.  “I  think 
we’ll  see  a  number  of  purely 
private  ISDN  nets,”  he  said.O 


TELECOM  TIDBITS 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  recently  announced 
that  AT&T  Network  Systems 
Group  and  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  will  use  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  services 
when  Southern  Bell  cuts  over  its 
first  commercial  ISDN  in  March 
1988  at  its  Dunwoody  central  of¬ 
fice  in  Atlanta. 

AT&T’s  Network  System  region¬ 
al  headquarters  in  North  Atlanta 
will  use  approximately  400  to  450 
2B  +  D  basic  rate  lines,  each  pro¬ 
viding  the  equivalent  of  two  B,  or 
bearer  channels,  for  voice  or  data 
lines  and  a  separate  D  signal  chan¬ 
nel. 

Southern  Bell  will  serve  the  lo¬ 
cation  by  installing  a  5ESS  central 
office  switch  module  in  office 
space  leased  from  AT&T. 

Southern  Bell  will  provide 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products 
with  basic  rate  ISDN  lines  at  its 
Norcross,  Ga.,  facilities  using  T-l 
carrier  technology  to  span  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Dunwoody  central 
office. 

Hayes  will  use  the  service  for 
engineering  development,  electron¬ 
ic  mail,  personal  computer-to-per- 
sonal  computer  file  transfer,  order 
entry,  voice  communications  and 
facsimile  transmission. 

Digital  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  an  OEM 
agreement  valued  at  $1.7  million 
with  Ericsson  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  of  Richardson,  Texas. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Ericsson 
to  market  Digital  Sound’s  Voice- 
Server  System,  a  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  designed  for  general- 
purpose  voice  processing  and 
storage. 

The  VoiceServer  may  be  utilized 
for  different  purposes,  including 
voice  mail,  voice  response  or  au- 
diotex. 

Microvoice  Corp.  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  recently  introduced  an  en¬ 
try-level  automated  operator  sys¬ 
tem  that  answers  four  calls  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  four-port  Apex  can  support 
up  to  100  incoming  private  branch 
exchange  trunks  and  provide  user 
option  menus  to  route  calls  to  512 
different  department,  subdepart¬ 
ment  or  individual  extensions. 

The  Apex  system  allows  small 
business  users  to  have  24-hour  call 
processing  with  special  messages 
at  night,  during  the  day  or  on 
weekends. 

In  addition,  a  microphone  allows 
users  to  revise  and  update  opera¬ 
tor  messages  on  site.  The  Apex 
automated  operator  system  costs 
I  $7,995. □ 
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Private  nets  will  survive  ISDN 


Finally,  you  can  be 
part  of  a  conference 
strictly  for  VAX  users 

announcing  the 


TM 


VAX 


BUSINESS  USER 


FORUM 

October  26-28,  New  York  City 


VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  the  first 
conference  designed  for  professionals  in¬ 
volved  with  MIS,  office,  network  and  com¬ 
mercial  applications  that  currently  employ 
VAX  systems.  And  for  all  business  users 
who  are  evaluating  the  VAX. 

This  three-day  event  offers  one  day  of 
professional  tutorials  with  full-day  instruc¬ 
tion  in  multi-vendor  and  VAX  computing 
topics.  And  two  days  of  conferences  that  will 
feature  both  user  and  vendor  guest  speakers. 
These  sessions  will  cover  a  variety  of  topics 
important  to  VAX-using  professionals  and 
organizations. 


A  few  of  these  topics  include: 

•  Is  business  computing  simply  a  two- 
vendor  choice? 

•  How  to  network  with  VAX,  DECnet  and 
IBM’s  System  Network  Architecture 

•  Assessing  the  VAX  8300  Plus  and  the 
IBM  9370 

•  Workstations  for  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  users 

•  VAX  applications  in  specific  industries 
like  banking,  brokerage,  marketing  and 
government 

Plan  to  join  VAX  users  like  yourself  at  this 
first-of-its-kind  event.  For  more  information 
complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


□  YES,  I’m  interested  in  the  VAX  Business  User  Forum. 
Oetober  26-28  at  The  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  information  on: 

□  Attending  the  conferenees 

Name  _ 


Mail  this  coupon  to: 

VAX  Business  User  Forum 
P.O.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
or  call  800-343-6474, 
in  Mass.,  617-879-0700 


Title 


Company  _ 

Address  _ 

Citv/State/Zip 
Phone _ 


The  VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Digital  News,  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  VAX  computing,  and  IDG  Confer¬ 
ence  Management  Group,  the  producers  of 
Communication  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition.  Both  are  International  Data 
Group  companies. 

VAX  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation. 
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44  By  placing  PU  2.1  capabilities  in  its  Net¬ 
work  Control  Program,  IBM  is  reducing  the 
dominance  of  the  host  in  a  Systems  Network 
Architecture  network.  Total  independence  from 
host-based  domains  may  not  happen  right 
away,  but  IBM  has  begun  to  make  SNA  a  more 
attractive  offering  for  truly  distributed  sys¬ 
tems. 

Atul  K.  Kapoor 

Vice-president 

Kaptronix,  Inc. 

Haworth,  N.J. 


►  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Management 
standard  near 


OSI  network  management 
framework  ahead  of  schedule. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


TOKYO  —  A  framework 
for  international  network 
management  standards  re¬ 
cently  moved  a  step  closer 
to  finalization  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International 
Standards  Organization 
(ISO)  group  that  defined 
the  framework  recommend¬ 
ed  it  be  approved  as  a  draft 
international  standard  in  a 
recent  meeting  here. 

According  to  ISO  rules,  if 
the  recommendation  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group’s  sec¬ 
retariat,  the  so-called  Open 


Systems  Interconnect  Man¬ 
agement  Framework  will 
move  from  the  draft  pro¬ 
posal  phase  to  the  draft  in¬ 
ternational  standard  (DIS) 
phase.  DIS  status  is  one 
step  away  from  full  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  standard,  and 
this  status  signifies  a  stan¬ 
dard’s  stability,  according 
to  several  participants  in 
the  standards  process. 

The  framework  is  a  con¬ 
ceptual  model  that  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  intercon¬ 
nection  between  so-called 
“open”  systems  should  be 
managed,  including  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  which  net  man¬ 


Open  Systems  Interconnect  network  management  standards 
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SOURCE:  HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.,  FALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 


agement  services  should  be 
provided  and  which  proto¬ 
cols  will  be  used. 

“We  have  spent  seven 
years  defining  what  has  to 
be  accomplished  by  OSI  net 
management  and  how,” 


said  Trudy  Reusser,  a  stan¬ 
dards  engineer  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Networks  Group  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
founder  of  the  network 
management  committee. 

According  to  Reusser, 


the  decision  to  push  the 
network  management 

framework  along  to  DIS 
status  comes  about  five 
months  ahead  of  predic¬ 
tions  for  this  step  in  the 
See  page  16 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

IBM/NET  pact  poses  puzzles 


The  recent  joint  marketing  and  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  reached  by 
IBM  and  Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  (NET)  was  seen  as  a  major 
boost  for  the  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
firm,  which  has  rocketed  from  start-up 
company  to  one  of  the  leading  names 
in  the  communications  industry. 

The  deal  gave  IBM  nonexclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  rights  for  NET’s 
IDNX  line  of  T-l  multiplexers.  Both 
firms  refused  to  reveal  the  length  of 
the  agreement,  but  at  first  blush,  the 
agreement  looks  like  a  match  made  in 
heaven. 

IBM  benefits  because  it  had  a  glar¬ 
ing  hole  in  its  product  line  without  a 
T-l  multiplexer.  Big  Blue  customers 
have  been  moving  to  vendors  such  as 
NET,  Timeplex,  Inc.  and  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  to  fill  the 
void. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  IBM  will 
also  be  able  to  add  NET  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  to  existing  products 
and  develop  new  products  that  closely 
link  the  two  companies’  offerings.  IBM 
may  apply  this  part  of  the  agreement 
to  upgrade  its  front-end  processors. 
Customers  report  the  IBM  3725  front- 
end  processor  does  not  have  enough 
horsepower  to  work  with  a  T-l  line 
and  quickly  becomes  a  network  bottle¬ 
neck.  IBM  and  NET  should  be  able  to 
solve  that  problem.  A  second  develop¬ 
ment  area  would  be  the  integration  of 

_ 


the  IDNX  more  closely  with  Rolm  CBX 
private  branch  exchanges. 

With  the  agreement,  IBM  not  only 
gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  T-l 
multiplexer  market  but  also  to  the 
fledgling  3-year-old  company.  In  a 
competitive  market,  that  approval 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
survival  and  starvation.  IBM  has  the 
marketing  might  to  move  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  NET’S  products. 

The  agreement  could  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact  in  the  international  are¬ 
na.  NET  has  been  busily  increasing 
the  size  of  its  domestic  sales  force  and 
has  tapped  few  foreign  markets.  Ellen 
Hancock,  IBM  vice-president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Communication  Products 
Division,  said  IBM  plans  to  enhance 
the  IDNX  so  it  can  better  support  in¬ 
ternational  T-l  lines  and  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  selling  the  IDNX  through  IBM  in¬ 
ternational  sales  arms. 

Lurking  beneath  the  surface  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  agreement  are  some  poten¬ 
tial  shortcomings  that  would  be  felt 
more  sharply  by  NET  than  IBM.  IBM 
should  move  many  IDNX  multiplexers, 
but  that  does  not  mean  NET  will  reap 
substantial  profits.  Big  Blue  has  the 
marketing  muscle  to  demand  large  dis¬ 
counts  from  its  OEM  suppliers,  and 
this  agreement  probably  isn’t  any  ex¬ 
ception.  NET  quickly  gained  profitabil¬ 
ity  by  maintaining  a  high  margin  on 

See  page  16 
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What’s  in  a  name  anyway?  IBM  has  inadvertently  cre¬ 
ated  some  confusion  in  naming  one  of  its  peer-to-peer 
networking  capabilities.  The  confusion  started  when  IBM 
published  a  document  delineating  a  new  communications 
scheme,  dubbed  Low  Entry  Networking  (LEN),  which  en¬ 
ables  devices  such  as  a  System/36  or  a  Series/ 1  to  estab¬ 
lish  peer-to-peer  sessions  on  a  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  network.  Previously,  SNA  was  hierarchical,  and  only 
a  host  could  establish  a  session  between  two  devices. 

Devices  in  an  SNA  network  fall  into  classes  of  so-called 
Physical  Units,  the  most  common  being  PU  2.0s.  LEN 
works  with  IBM  PU  2.1  devices,  which  are  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  PU  2.0  devices.  Thus,  PU  2.1  has  become  synon¬ 
ymous  with  LEN.  Clear  enough,  so  far. 

PU  2.1  devices  can  move  messages  only  to  a  directly 
connected  device.  To  free  devices  completely  from 
networking  host  dependence,  IBM  added  routing  tables  to 
certain  PU  2.1  nodes,  enabling  them  to  route  messages 
through  a  network.  The  added  routing  capability,  which 
was  announced  only  for  the  System/36,  was  labeled  Ad¬ 
vanced  Peer-to-Peer  Networking  (APPN).  At  this  point, 
things  started  to  become  a  little  murky. 

Next,  someone  at  IBM  took  a  look  at  the  PU  acronym 
and  decided  it  was  not  appropriate  for  Big  Blue  products. 
So,  PU  2.1  devices  were  renamed  to  SNA  Type  2.1  nodes. 
In  conclusion,  PU  2.1,  LEN  and  SNA  Type  2.1  are  basical¬ 
ly  synonymous,  and  APPN  builds  on  these  capabilities. 

Another  item  of  confusion  is  which  pieces  of  the  new 
networking  scheme  are  open.  John  Pickens,  senior  com¬ 
munications  architect  at  Communications  Solutions,  Inc., 
a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  consulting  and  software  firm,  noted 
that  IBM  has  declared  PU  2.1  an  open  architecture  and 
published  the  specifications  vendors  need  to  develop  PU 
2.1 -compatible  products.  However,  the  company  has  not 
made  any  statements  or  delineated  any  APPN  specifica¬ 
tions. 

An  IBM  spokesman  said  the  company  is  examining 
whether  or  not  to  declare  APPN  an  open  architecture. 
IBM  appears  to  be  a  bit  uncertain  about  how  to  proceed 
with  APPN.  Including  true  peer-to-peer  networking  capa- 

See  Insights  page  16 
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DATA  DELIVERY/NET  MANAGEMENT 

IBM/NET  pact 
poses  puzzles 

continued  from  page  1 5 
its  products  and  will  likely  be 
hard-pressed  to  match  those  mar¬ 
gins  under  any  IBM  agreement. 

Historically,  joint  marketing 
agreements  have  been  fraught 
with  difficulties.  A  few  years  ago, 
General  DataComm  Industries,  Inc. 
signed  an  OEM  agreement  with  Co¬ 
hesive  Networks,  Inc.  On  paper, 
the  agreement  looked  as  attractive 
as  the  NET/IBM  deal.  However, 
neither  company  was  ever  really 
satisfied  with  the  agreement, 
which  was  terminated  when  Digi¬ 
tal  Communications  Associates, 
Inc.  purchased  Cohesive  last  year. 

One  problem  with  joint  market¬ 
ing  deals  is  that  the  two  participat¬ 
ing  parties  are  usually  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  own  well-being 
than  with  the  success  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Big  Blue’s  interest  in  the 
NET  deal  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  company  did  not  include 
NET’s  low-end  multiplexers  in  the 
joint  marketing  agreement  because 


Management 
standard  near 

continued  from  page  15 
standards  process.  Reusser  said 
she  knows  of  no  instance  where  a 
working  group’s  DIS  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  turned  down. 

The  OSI  management  framework 
is  likely  to  become  a  standard  in 
1988. 

How  the  framework  will  actual¬ 
ly  be  implemented  in  products  is 
defined  in  four  additional  stan¬ 
dards  components,  all  of  which  are 
at  different  stages  in  the  OSI  ap¬ 
proval  process. 

“The  purpose  of  the  network 
management  standards  is  to  allow 
any  vendor  of  network  equipment 
to  implement  the  standards  and,  by 
virtue  of  having  done  that,  be  able 


they  compete  with  IBM  products. 
NET’s  aspirations  can  be  seen  in 
the  company’s  continued  commit¬ 
ment  to  establishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  sales  and  distribution  arm, 
rather  than  granting  IBM  exclusive 
sales  rights. 

Distribution  problems  could 
arise  under  the  current  arrange¬ 
ment.  NET  customers  are  IBM  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  such  companies 
as  American  Airlines,  Inc.  and 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  These  users  may 
find  two  sales  forces  with  the  same 
products  calling  on  them,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  a  trifle  confusing. 

In  addition,  NET  announced  in 
February  a  joint  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Doelz  Networks,  Inc., 
which  may  even  lead  to  a  situation 
where  three  sales  forces  are  be¬ 
sieging  a  single  user. 

Most  importantly,  NET  may 
have  handed  over  customer  ac¬ 
count  control  to  IBM.  By  wooing 
many  of  the  nation’s  largest  com¬ 
munications  users,  NET  positioned 
itself  for  rapid  growth  in  the  next 
few  years.  These  customers  obvi¬ 
ously  will  add  other  items  to  their 


to  be  a  player  in  multivendor 
networking,”  Reusser  said. 

Standardization  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  mean  vendors’  products 
will  work  together,  however.  ISO 
does  require  that  a  standards  pro¬ 
posal  include  conformance  propos¬ 
als  before  it  is  accepted  as  an  inter¬ 
national  standard,  according  to 
Will  Collins,  principal  engineer  for 
Codex  Corp.  in  Canton,  Mass.,  and 
chairman  of  the  ANSI  XT35.4  com¬ 
mittee  on  OSI  management  for  the 
past  three  years.  However,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  standard  is  never 
specified. 

The  four  components  are  known 
as  common  management  informa¬ 
tion  services  (CMIS)  and  common 
management  information  protocol 
(CMIP);  specific  management  in¬ 
formation  services;  management 


networks.  With  NET  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  in  place,  many  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  other  types  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  from  the 
company. 

Last  summer,  NET  purchased 
ComDesign,  Inc.  and  added  low- 
speed  multiplexers  to  its  product 
line.  Bruce  Smith,  president  of 
NET,  said  the  company  was  look¬ 
ing  to  acquire  other  companies  to 
round  out  its  product  line,  a  strate¬ 
gy  hailed  by  many  industry  ana¬ 
lysts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
that  strategy  changes.  IBM  has 
long  seen  NET  customers  as  its 
own  and  wants  to  control  them. 
When  IDNX  customers  need  addi¬ 
tional  communications  products, 
will  they  look  to  IBM  or  NET? 

An  NET  spokesman  said  the 
company’s  goal  is  to  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  decide  which  vendor  to  se¬ 
lect.  If  they  opt  for  Big  Blue,  NET 
may  have  to  rethink  its  long-term 
strategy  and  decide  if  it  wants  to 
become  a  primary  source  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment  or  play 
second  fiddle  to  IBM.E2 


information  base  (MIB);  and  direc¬ 
tory  services. 

CMIS  is  the  vehicle  for  collecting 
information  from  and  sending  in¬ 
formation  to  network  nodes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Brusil,  group  lead¬ 
er  for  network  standards  and 
performance  at  Mitre  Corp.  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

CMIS  has  a  set  of  service  primi¬ 
tives  for  reporting  and  retrieving 
information,  controlling  the  setting 
of  parameters  and  initiating  ac¬ 
tions.  CMIS  will  allow  network 
managers  to  solicit  network  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  the  value  of  a  pa¬ 
rameter,  from  a  transport  protocol 
layer,  Brusil  said. 

And  CMIS  will  provide  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  transfer  certain  control  com¬ 
mands,  such  as  setting  a  retrans¬ 
mission  timer  or  initiating  a 
diagnostic  test. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  are  furthest 
along  in  the  approval  process.  Both 
are  currently  in  their  second  round 
as  draft  proposals,  and  these  pro¬ 
posals  were  approved  for  balloting 
by  ISO  members  at  the  Tokyo  meet¬ 
ing,  Reusser  said.  If  approved, 
CMIS  and  CMIP  will  move  on  to  the 
DIS  stage,  with  full  standard  sta¬ 
tus  likely  in  1988. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  represent  the 
protocols  vendors  need  in  order  to 
implement  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  framework,  Collins  said. 

In  the  event  that  the  standards 
group  is  not  able  to  draft  an  ex¬ 
haustive  set  of  services  available 
in  CMIS,  it  has  left  what  Brusil 
called  “placeholders”  in  the  OSI 
management  standards  for  specific 
management  information  services 
to  be  developed. 

There  are  five  categories  of  spe¬ 
cific  management  information  ser¬ 
vices,  comprising  configuration 
management,  fault  management, 
security  management,  performance 
management  and  accounting  man¬ 
agement. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  participants  in 
the  standards-making  effort,  the 
specific  management  information 
services  are  farthest  from  being 
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bilities  in  a  hierarchical  network  is 
a  tricky  technical  achievement. 
The  company  has  been  reticent 
about  APPN  and  appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  better-safe-than-sorry  ap¬ 
proach  before  making  it  widely 
available. 

Let’s  hear  it  for  more  competi¬ 
tion.  “Telecom/Eye  Bee  Em,”  a 
newsletter  from  International  Re¬ 
source  Development,  Inc.  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  reported  that  Ameri- 
tech  plans  to  battle  IBM  on  the 
communications  software  front. 
Last  year,  Ameritech  purchased 
Applied  Data  Research,  Inc.,  a 
Princeton,  N.J.,  software  company. 

The  report  stemmed  from  re¬ 
marks  made  earlier  this  year  by 
Robert  Barnett,  president  of  Amer¬ 
itech  Enterprise  Group,  to  a  group 
of  users  in  Amsterdam.  Barnett 
said  that,  in  addition  to  its  data 
base  software,  Ameritech  plans  to 
offer  software  that  improves  local- 
area  network,  microcomputer-to- 
mainframe  and  departmental  sys¬ 
tem  communications.  □ 


standardized,  Collins  said. 

The  third  component  of  OSI 
management  is  the  MIB.  MIB  “de¬ 
scribes  all  the  information  that’s 
needed  in  order  to  make  manage¬ 
ment  decisions,”  Brusil  said. 

Some  of  this  information  resides 
within  protocols  and  is  transient, 
such  as  when  a  protocol  layer 
counts  the  packets  it  is  sending 
and  the  number  of  connections  it 
has.  Other  information  may  be  in 
historical  archives  of  performance 
and  accounting  data,  Brusil  said. 

Although  ISO  does  not  specify 
whether  the  MIB  is  centralized  or 
decentralized,  “in  reality,  it  will  be 
a  totally  distributed  system,”  Bru¬ 
sil  said.  The  MIB  proposed  stan¬ 
dards  are  expected  to  enter  the  DIS 
stage  sometime  next  year. 

Directory  services 

The  fourth  component  of  OSI 
management  is  directory  services. 
These  services  are  designed  to 
manage  naming  information  and 
the  distribution  of  name-related  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  associations 
between  logical  names  that  net¬ 
work  users  might  employ  and  actu¬ 
al  networking  addresses,  Brusil 
said.  Protocol  layers  and  the  range 
of  network  nodes  —  such  as  gate¬ 
ways,  host  computers  and  terminal 
servers  —  all  have  addresses. 

In  addition  to  being  an  ISO  stan¬ 
dard,  directory  services  also  falls 
under  the  purview  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoyt  L.  Kesterson  II,  a 
consulting  staff  engineer  for  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.,  Bull  Peripherals 
Corp.,  Phoenix  Computer  Products, 
Corp.  and  rapporteur  for  the  direc¬ 
tory  services  work  group.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  CCITT  involvement, 
the  directory  services  group  is  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  produce  a  standard 
in  time  for  the  CCITT  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  in  1988.  Already  in  the  works 
as  a  second  draft  proposal,  directo¬ 
ry  services  could  reach  the  DIS 
stage  by  the  end  of  this  year,  Kes¬ 
terson  said.O 


The  AJ  9601-ST — Proof  that  “high  quality” 
doesn’t  always  mean  “high  price” 


Just  because  you  want  a  high  quality, 
V.29,  9600  bps  leased  line  modem 
doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  pay  a  lot  of 
money.  The  AJ  9601-ST  has  impressive 
features,  and  an  unbelievably  low  price. 

Features  like  front  panel  configura¬ 
tion  and  downline  loading,  to  make 
configuring  both  the  local  and  remote 
modems  easy.  And  a  continuous 
numeric  signal  quality  display  so  you 


Ask  for  Dept.  NW-629 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 
521  Charcot /Venue 
San  Jose,  CA  95131 
CA  [408)  435-8520 
US.  (800)  423-6035 
Canada  (800)  387-9645 


can  monitor  the  received  signal  quality. 

The  AJ  9601-ST  works  point-to- 
point  and  multipoint  with  fallback 
speeds  of  4800  and  7200  bps.  The  same 
modem  card  is  used  for  stand-alone  and 
rackmount  applications. 

The  AJ  9601-ST,  quality  engineered  by 
Anderson  Jacobson.  All  this  at 
a  suggested  list  price  of  only  $1295. 
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U  i  think  there  are  some  people  who  believe  TCP/IP  is  strictly  a 
CAD/CAM,  government  or  university  solution.  I  think  TCP/IP  pro¬ 
vides  commercial  end  users  with  the  capability  of  connecting  a  lot  of 
different  types  of  machines.  If  you’ve  got  DG,  Prime,  DEC,  IBM  [equip¬ 
ment]  and  a  bunch  of  personal  computers  and  you  want  to  connect 
them  all  together,  TCP/IP  today  is  the  only  thing  that  will  allow  that 
to  happen.  I  think  it’s  a  viable  commercial  alternative. 

Michael  Pliner 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 

Sytek,  Inc. 


►  LOW-END  NETS 

Users  tepid  on  data  switch 

Early  NetCommander  users  cite  pros  and  cons  of  product. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


Software  AG  of  North  America, 
Inc.  and  Citicorp,  two  early  users 
of  Digital  Products,  Inc.’s  NetCom¬ 
mander  data  switch,  give  the  prod¬ 
uct  mixed  reviews  for  meeting 
their  printer  and  modem-sharing 
needs. 

Both  firms  chose  the  Water- 
town,  Mass. -based  company’s  low- 
cost  data  switch  over  other 
networking  alternatives  because 
they  needed  an  inexpensive  way  to 


share  costly  laser  printers.  Citi¬ 
corp  also  selected  NetCommander 
for  its  modem-sharing  capabilities. 

Data  switches  like  NetCom¬ 
mander  employ  circuit-switching 
technology  to  move  data  over  RS- 
232  or  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wire  in  a  point-to-point  manner  at 
speeds  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec.  Because 
they  cost  less  and  are  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  other  networking  meth¬ 
ods,  they  are  used  most  often  for 
simple  device  sharing  and  limited 
file  transfer. 

NetCommander  provides  periph¬ 


eral-sharing  and  file-transfer  capa¬ 
bilities  at  user-selectable  data 
transfer  rates.  The  switch  is  avail¬ 
able  in  four-  to  30-port  models, 
which  range  in  price  from  $1,095 
to  $4,950. 

“We  were  acquiring  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  wanted  to  use  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost,”  said  Ken  Selig- 
son,  senior  information  systems 
analyst  at  Reston,  Va.-based  Soft¬ 
ware  AG  of  North  America.  “At  a 
per-port  cost  of  $200,  we  thought 
the  NetCommanders  would  pay  for 
themselves  in  three  years.” 


Software  AG  is  using  25  Net¬ 
Commander  units  primarily  for 
printer  sharing  and  some  file- 
transfer  functions  at  22  locations 
around  the  country.  Seligson  esti¬ 
mated  that  225  personal  computer 
users  are  sharing  40  laser  printers. 

Because  Citicorp  Industrial 
Credit’s  Leveraged  Financing  De¬ 
partment  wanted  shared  access  to 
a  central  electronic  mail  system, 
modem  sharing  was  an  important 
feature.  “Modem  sharing  was  the 
determining  factor  for  us,  although 
cost  did  come  into  play  as  well,” 
said  A1  Gersbeck,  senior  systems 
officer  at  the  Harrison,  N.Y. -based 
financial  services  firm. 

Citicorp  users  at  nine  different 
locations  throughout  the  U.S.  are 
using  35  NetCommander  switches 
for  sharing  modems  and  printers. 

See  page  18 


Distributed  processing  in  Fortune  500  firms 


*  Distributed  processing  is  defined  as  the  use  of  data  bases  across  multiple  machines  that 
can  be  of  the  same  architecture  or  different  architectures. 

_ SOURCE:  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH  CORP.,  PATCHOGUE,  N.Y. 
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Codenoll  Technology  Corp.  of 

Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  Standard  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Corp.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  that  allows  At¬ 
tached  Resource  Computer 
Networks  (ARCNET)  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  on  fiber-optic  cable  at  a 
cost  said  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  copper  cable. 

Codenet  Fiber  Optic  ARCNET  is 
a  single  card  that  plugs  into  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  or  compat¬ 
ible  and  attaches  directly  to  the  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable.  ARCNET  is  a  base¬ 
band,  token-passing  local  network 
technology  that  operates  at  2.5M 
bit/sec.  The  fiber-optic  network 
costs  about  $700  per  connection. 

The  Wollongong  Group  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. -compatible  networking  soft¬ 
ware  and  added  several  enhance¬ 
ments,  including  support  for  inter¬ 


networking,  subnet  routing  and 
Exterior  Gateway  Protocols  for  12 
different  physical  interfaces. 

Release  3.0,  which  works  on  all 
DEC/VMS  processors,  adds  support 
for  primary  and  secondary  domain 
name  servers  and  an  improved 
WIN/TCP  mail  system.  The  system 
supports  distribution  lists,  use  of 
nicknames  and  domain  addressing. 

Server  Technology,  Inc.  of  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  recently  acquired 
data  switch  vendor  Crosspoint 
Systems  of  Eugene,  Ore.  No  value 
was  placed  on  the  acquisition. 

Server  Technology  will  bundle 
the  Crosspoint  line  of  data  switch¬ 
es  with  its  Easyprint  software  for 
a  new  family  of  products  that  al¬ 
low  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
compatibles  or  Personal  System/2- 
class  machines  to  share  peripher¬ 
als.  Crosspoint  will  be  a  division  of 
Server  Technology.  □ 


ERIC  KILLORIN 


The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 


The  communications  industry 
is  progressive  in  many 
ways,  but  it’s  in  the  Dark  Ages 
when  it  comes  to  standards. 

If  the  home  audio  equipment 
market  were  like  the  local-area 
networking  business,  music  lov¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  attach 
components  from  different 
manufacturers  to  achieve  the 
sound  they  wanted.  The  electri¬ 
cal  service  supplied  by  utility 
companies  would  vary  from 
house  to  house,  making  the 
plug-and-play  world  we  enjoy 
today  an  impossibility.  And 
imagine  a  favorite  radio  station 
operating  at  a  different  fre¬ 
quency  with  each  radio  manu¬ 
facturer’s  equipment. 

This  nightmarish  scenario  is 
the  reality  of  local  network 
planners  throughout  the  user 
community;  their  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  computers  from  different 
vendors  is  often  solved  with 
bulky  protocol  converters,  cost¬ 
ly  gateways,  the  overhead  of 
host  intervention  and  endless 
lines  of  code  needed  to  convert 
dissimilar  file  structures. 

What’s  to  be  done?  While 
there  are  several  standards  or¬ 
ganizations  working  to  achieve 
systems  interoperability,  the 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of 
“ Netline an  industry  newslet¬ 
ter  on  computer  networks,  a 
publication  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.  in  Andover,  Mass. 


Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  has  become  one  of  the 
most  visible.  COS’  objective  is 
to  accelerate  the  adoption  of 
Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)-compliant  protocols.  Al¬ 
though  many  have  given  COS 
only  lip  service  —  just  as  with 
the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  itself  —  COS  is 
gaining  momentum  on  the 
strength  of  more  than  60  mem¬ 
bers. 

These  members  have  gener¬ 
ated  funding  for  testing  and 
certification  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
show  that  ignorance  of  OSI 
isn’t  bliss.  COS  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization,  and  therein 
lies  the  strength  of  its  checks 
and  balances  system;  neither 
user  nor  vendor  objectives  are 
unduly  catered  to. 

COS  has  worked  with  all 
seven  layers  of  OSI  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  “platforms”  on  which 
various  protocol  specifications 
are  grouped.  There  are  low-pri¬ 
ority  and  high-priority  protocol 
suites  within  these  platforms, 
and  priorities  are  based  on 
which  protocols  can  solve  the 
most  problems  and  have  the 
greatest  support. 

There  are  numerous  specifi¬ 
cations  being  considered  for 
adoption  in  each  layer,  which 
in  combination  result  in  a  pro¬ 
tocol  “stack.”  A  protocol  stack 

See  page  18 
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The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 

continued  from  page  1 7 
is  a  selection  of  interoperable  layer 
specifications  that  provide  end-to- 
end  connectivity  across  the  OSI 
model’s  spectrum. 

A  fully  functioning  layered  ar¬ 
chitecture  should  have  enough  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  protocol  stack  to 
ensure  compatibility  with  other  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  use  alternative  in¬ 
terfaces.  This  is  how  multi  vendor 
communications  will  be  achieved, 
since  each  vendor  will  adopt  the 
protocol  stacks  most  appropriate 
for  its  customers. 

An  interesting  development  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  platform 
concerns  the  Message  Handling 


System  (MHS)  protocols.  MHS  has 
widespread  acceptance  in  Europe 
and  is  receiving  attention  here.  It 
is  a  store-and-forward  protocol  for 
local  network  environments,  allow¬ 
ing  several  interconnected  comput¬ 
er  systems  to  transfer  messages 
among  their  users.  The  series  of 
X.400  electronic  mail  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Telephony 
and  Telegraphy  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  as  MHS-com- 
pliant  protocols. 

In  promoting  this  electronic 
messaging  standard,  COS  is  faced 
with  the  momentum  of  the  large  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  non-OSI  systems 
such  as  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Digital  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  (although  DEC  is  mov¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  away  from 
DNA  toward  OSI  compliance). 

Other  obstacles  for  COS  are  the 
inherent  complexities  of  develop¬ 
ing  standards  at  each  layer  and  the 
three-  to  five-year  time  frame  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  a  task.  New  local 
network  schemes  are  also  hitting 
the  market  regularly,  and  COS 
must  be  able  to  react. 

Even  after  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished,  the  vendors’  implementa¬ 
tions  must  be  policed  to  ensure 
compliance.  In  this  vein,  COS’ 
work  is  not  unlike  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  U.S. /Soviet 
talks  for  regulated  nuclear  arms; 
the  two  sides  must  obtain  not  only 
agreement  but  accountability  and 
enforcement  as  well.E? 


Users  tepid 
on  data  switch 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Each  location,  equipped  with  a 
16-port  NetCommander,  supports 
12  personal  computers,  two  print¬ 
ers  and  two  modems. 

Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms,  modem 
sharing  for  the  users  at  the  Citi¬ 
corp  subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,”  said  Gers- 
beck.  “It’s  very  inconsistent.  Some¬ 
times  the  NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We  haven’t 
had  any  problems  at  our  Cleveland 
office,  but  we’ve  had  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  L.A.,  and  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  figure  out  why.” 

The  department  has  had  to  re¬ 
place  15  of  the  switches  to  date. 
Because  the  switches  failed  under 
warranty,  however,  the  replace¬ 
ments  haven’t  cost  Citicorp  money 
—  only  time  and  a  few  headaches, 
according  to  Gersbeck. 

The  switches  that  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed  would  suddenly  lose  their 
configuration  information  for  no 
apparent  reason,  Gersbeck  said. 
“We’d  reconfigure  the  switches, 
and  two  days  later,  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  would  reoccur,”  he  said.  Con¬ 
figuration  information  is  down¬ 
loaded  from  attached  personal 


Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms, 
modem  sharing  for  the 
users  at  the  Citicorp 
subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,’’  said 
Gersbeck.  “It’s  very 
inconsistent.  Sometimes  the 
NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We 
can’t  figure  out  why.  ” 


computers  into  buffers  in  the 
switch. 

Gersbeck  also  said  that,  occa¬ 
sionally,  some  of  the  switches 
would  fail  to  disconnect  a  complet¬ 
ed  session,  locking  out  access  to  a 
shared  modem  and  ringing  up  ac¬ 
cess  charges  for  the  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  network  Citi¬ 
corp  uses  for  transmitting  data. 

Software  AG  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  using  the  switches  for  its  ap¬ 
plications,  although  the  mainframe 
software  vendor  doesn’t  use  the 
switches  for  communicating  be¬ 
tween  its  offices.  “We  already  had 
a  mainframe  network  with  its  own 
electronic  mail  program,”  said  Se- 
ligson.  “PCs  were  already  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  mainframe.” 

Citicorp  plans  to  install  a  new 
Micom  Systems,  Inc.  switch  that 
will  perform  the  communications 
functions  provided  by  the  NetCom¬ 
mander. 

Citicorp  will  continue  to  use  its 
existing  NetCommanders  for  print¬ 
er  sharing,  but  it  won’t  buy  any 
additional  switches  for  that  func¬ 
tion. 

Gersbeck  said  the  combination 
of  decreasing  prices  for  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  the  cabling  costs  associat¬ 
ed  with  installing  the  data  switch 
have  wiped  out  the  cost  advantage, 
making  it  more  cost-effective  to 
buy  a  printer  for  each  user.2 


Five  ways  to  make 
your  mux  dollar 
work  harder: 


IGet  a  mux  that  saves  you  time. 

A  mux  that  saves  you  time  saves  you  money. 

#  That's  why  it's  important  to  find  out  how  easy  a  multi¬ 
plexer  is  to  operate  and  manage.  Before  you  buy. 

ComDesign  multiplexers  give  you  a  sophisticated,  self-prompt¬ 
ing  user  interface,  with  plain  English  commands  that  can  be  abbre¬ 
viated  for  shortcuts.  An  optional  network  manager  provides  even 
more  management  ease — and  time  savings. 

2  Get  a  mux  that  meets  your  performance  needs. 

You  save  money  when  you're  able  to  share  links,  host 
#  computers,  and  other  resources.  The  more  users  who 
share,  the  more  you  save.  It's  that  simple. 

You  lose  if  you  have  to  buy  additional  equipment  because  your 
muxes  can't  handle  additional  users,  or  choke  on  simultaneous 
high-speed  input  from  too  many  channels. 

ComDesign's  multiple-microprocessor  architecture  with  optional 
multiple  links  gives  you  throughput  and  capacity  you  can  count  on, 
even  under  heavy  loads. 

3  Get  a  mux  that  grows  with  you. 

Communication  needs  change  over  time.  If  your  mux 
#  won't  adapt,  you'll  have  to  reach  into  your  data  comm 
budget  again  and  again. 

ComDesign  mux  systems  are  designed  for  flexibility,  and  offer  a 
modular  upgrade  path.  And  only  ComDesign  assures  you  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  full  range  of  ComDesign  and  N.E.T.  products.  So 
your  investment  is  protected,  even  as  your  needs  change  and  grow. 

4  Get  a  mux  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
and  service. 

•  If  your  network  breaks  down,  you  pay  in  parts  and 
repair.  And  pay  heavily  in  lost  productivity. 

ComDesign  is  committed  to  keeping  your  mux  up  and  running. 
You  get  a  year' s  full  FastFix  warranty,  which  includes  free  parts  and 
labor.  With  guaranteed  overnight  replacement  if  your  mux  ever  fails. 

We  also  offer  a  range  of  service  options  to  suit  your  exact  needs, 
from  toll-free  phone  assistance  to  24-hour-a-day,  on-site  support. 


5  ComDesign 

A  Network  Equipment  Technologies  Company 

751  South  Kellogg  Ave.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117 
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5  Get  the  facts. 

Find  out  how  ComDesign 
#  makes  your  mux  dollar  work 
harder.  We're  ready  to  rush  you  our 
product  guide,  with  details  about  our 
full  line  of  point-to-point  and  network¬ 
ing  multiplexers.  You'll  also  learn 
about  our  other  hard-working  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  X.25  PADs,  data 
switches,  and  high  speed  modems. 

Call  for  your  free  brochure  today. 
Literature  Hotline: 

Call  1-800-232-5599 
(in  CA  1-800-227-5445). 
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u  The  three  information  management  functions  — 
office  automation,  data  processing  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  —  are  being  merged,  with  functional  responsi¬ 
bility  generally  under  the  head  of  MIS.  However,  use 
of  the  title  chief  information  officer  is  increasing. 
Excerpt  from  a  survey  of  130  major  U.S.  companies 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


►  INTER  VIEW 

GSA’s  Kreklow  on 
management  role 

Managers  evolving  to  executive  level. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 


SEATTLE  —  In  his  30  years 
working  in  telecommunications, 
Rebel  Kreklow  has  seen  the  role  of 
the  communications  manager 
evolve  from  tool-carrying  techni¬ 
cian  to  executive-level  administra¬ 
tor. 

“The  image  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  is  changing.  We  are 
being  recognized  as  business  man¬ 
agers,”  said  Kreklow,  who  is  chief 
of  telecommunications  for  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration’s 
four-state  Pacific  Zone  North. 

But  communications  managers 
have  to  improve  upper  manage¬ 
ment’s  perception  of  their  role  fur¬ 


ther,  Kreklow  said.  “We  have  to  be 
better  trained  in  terms  of  financial 
management,  decision-making  and 
personnel  issues.” 

Kreklow  and  his  25-person  staff 
provide  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  for  nearly  all  of  the  federal 
agencies  in  Alaska,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  28  telephone  systems 
serving  some  1,600  federal  offices 
throughout  the  four-state  area. 

Kreklow  said  communications 
managers  must  be  better  informed 
about  their  organization’s  business 
goals.  “In  order  to  serve  our  com¬ 
panies  and  agencies  better,  we 
must  understand  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  purpose  and  how  it  func¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “It  is  incumbent  on 


Rebel  Kreklow 


the  communications  manager  to 
show  upper  management  what  can 
be  done  with  communications  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  we  can’t  do  this  without 
being  familiar  with  its  structure 
and  purpose.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Kreklow 
meets  regularly  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  users  from  the  federal 

See  page  2 1 


^MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

COS  signs 
DOD  group 
and  Nynex 

DCA,  BOC  become 
senior  members. 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


MCLEAN,  Va.  —  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  said 
last  week  the  Defense  Communica¬ 
tions  Agency  (DCA)  and  Nynex 
Corp.  have  joined  COS  as  senior  re¬ 
search  members,  making  them  the 
first  federal  agency  and  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company,  respectively,  to 
sign  on  with  the  communications 
consortium. 

Adding  one  of  the  largest  gov¬ 
ernment  users  and  a  major  commu¬ 
nications  carrier  to  the  senior 
ranks  of  COS  is  a  coup  for  the  1- 
year-old  standards-testing  organi¬ 
zation  and  represents  the  fruition 
of  months  of  negotiations. 

COS  is  a  nonprofit  research  and 
development  consortium  compris¬ 
ing  67  communications  users  and 
vendors.  COS’  mission  is  to  identi¬ 
fy,  implement  and  test  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  protocol 
standards  and  drive  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  OSI-based  products. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  a  go¬ 
vernmentwide  OSI  implementation 
policy,  last  week  endorsed  DCA 
membership  in  COS.  According  to 
OMB,  DCA  will  represent  all  users 
within  the  defense  community  at 
COS. 

OMB  also  directed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  last 
week  to  join  COS  on  behalf  of  all 
civilian  agencies.  NBS  has  not  as 
yet  joined. 

As  senior  members,  both  DCA 
and  Nynex  will  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $200,000.  Se¬ 
nior  membership  status  gives  mem¬ 
bers  the  greatest  participation  in 
various  COS  activities  and  the 
greatest  influence  over  policy  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  senior  members,  DCA  and 
Nynex  will  be  allowed  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  five  technical  sub¬ 
committees,  participate  in  the 
Strategy  Forum  —  the  policy  set¬ 
ting  arm  of  COS  —  and  have  direct 
input  to  the  board  of  directors, 
said  Ted  Manakas,  COS  informa¬ 
tion  products  manager  in  charge  of 
recruitment. 

Senior  membership  status  is  the 

See  page  2 1 


JIM  MORGAN 


Debugging  systems’  people  problems 


Too  often,  people  attribute 
communications  system  fail¬ 
ures  to  technical  failures,  when 
they  are  actually  the  result  of 
people  problems. 

Problems  incurred  at  the  cut¬ 
over  of  a  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty  program¬ 
ming  or  intermittent  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
problem  may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and  maintenance 
staff  training;  that  is,  people 
problems. 

In  another  example,  a  private 
branch  exchange  or  local  net¬ 
work  that  experiences  excessive 
downtime  due  to  component  fail¬ 
ure  may  be  out  of  service  longer 
than  necessary  because  the  tele¬ 
communications  staff  was  never 
taught  how  to  swap  out  failed 
components.  Or  the  problem 
might  stem  from  a  lack  of  spare 
parts  due  to  management  penny- 
pinching.  Or  the  vendor’s  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  might  have  arrived 
with  the  wrong  test  equipment. 
All  these  are  people  problems. 

Morgan  is  head  of  J.H.  Morgan 
Consultants,  a  Morristown,  N.J., 
company  that  provides  telecom¬ 
munications  management  and 
technical  consulting. 


This  phenomenon  exists  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  easier  to  blame 
equipment  for  communications 
problems  than  to  blame  people. 
Upper  management  is  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  equipment  problems 
than  to  people  problems.  But  the 
problems  will  continue  until  com- 


Problems  incurred  at  the 
cutover  of  a  new 
telecommunications 
system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty 
programming  or  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause 
may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and 
maintenance  staff  training; 
that  is,  people  problems. 


petent  managers  see  a  pattern 
and  identify  the  real  problems. 

Technically  competent  people 
unfortunately  tend  to  look  for 
technical  solutions  to  problems 
because  that  is  their  area  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  They  force-fit  solutions 
using  the  technical  knowledge 
with  which  they  are  comfortable. 
Too  many  wear  technical  blind¬ 
ers. 

In  today’s  fast-changing  com¬ 


munications  environment,  we 
must  take  a  broad-based  prob¬ 
lem-solving  approach,  consider¬ 
ing  both  people  and  technology 
as  potential  culprits  when  break¬ 
downs  happen.  Of  course,  true 
technical  problems  do  occur. 
Components  fail;  design  limits 
are  exceeded;  intermittent  faults 
happen;  software  bugs  occur,  and 
weak  designs  are  produced.  Tele¬ 
com  people  must  indeed  maintain 
their  technical  expertise.  But 
their  efficiency  suffers  when 
they  constantly  resort  to  a  nar¬ 
row  technical  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  problems. 

How  can  communications  man¬ 
agers  expand  their  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  to  include  people-related 
problems?  Where  will  they  get 
the  time  for  understanding  their 
users?  The  answer  is  that  they 
have  more  time  to  solve  the  truly 
technical  problems  once  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  people  problems. 

In  order  to  sensitize  them¬ 
selves  to  the  issues  that  lead  to 
human  rather  than  technical 
problems,  communications  man¬ 
agers  must  make  an  up-front  time 
investment.  The  effort  is  worth 
it.  The  payoff  in  correctly  diag¬ 
nosing  people  problems  comes  in 
increased  time  to  devote  to  true 
technical  problems.  □ 
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DIALOGUE 


Have  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  IBM  has  made  in  the  last 
year  made  its  communications 
strategy  any  clearer? 

44  I  don’t  think  they  have  clari¬ 
fied  IBM’s  strategy  very  much.  It 
seems  that  half  of  their  products 
aren’t  available,  and  the  ones  that 
are  available  aren’t  necessarily 
fully  developed. 

I  just  hope  they  have  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I 
do  suppose  it’s  a  little  clearer  than 
it  was  in  the  past,  but  it  seems 
they  have  so  many  things  out  there 
now,  it’s  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
choice.  We’re  an  IBM  shop,  so 
there’s  hope  that  we  could  utilize 
some  of  the  products,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  ones. 

Robin  Fromm 
Communications  specialist 
Detroit  Ball  Bearing  Co.  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

44 1  think  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  they’ve  come  out  with  in  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  have 
sounded  very  good,  and  they’re 
definitely  making  the  competition 
and  users  think  twice  about  buying 
the  equipment.  We  just  went  ahead 
and  bought  a  lot  of  DEC  equip¬ 
ment,  but  people  I’ve  talked  with 
say  that  down  the  road  they  will 
move  back  to  IBM  equipment. 

John  Winn 
Communications  analyst 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Southfield,  Mich. 


—  SNA  becoming  available  to  oth¬ 
ers  —  but  we’re  wondering  about 
LU  6.2;  that’s  still  unclear. 

Mike  Espenshade 
Senior  telecommunications  analyst 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 

Hershey,  Pa. 

44  As  far  as  networking  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  haven’t  seen  anything 
earth-shattering  yet.  The  products 
are  not  out,  and  they  are  all  prom¬ 
ises  so  far. 

Aaron  Greenberg 

Telecommunications 
project  manager 
Information  Systems  and  Networks,  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 


44  I  don’t  think  it’s  made  their 
stategy  any  clearer.  It  is  still  mud¬ 
dled.  I  think  they  are,  indeed,  try¬ 
ing  to  conform  more  to  what  the 
rest  of  the  industry  is  doing,  but 
their  particular  position  at  this 
point  is  not  as  clear  as  it  could  be.  I 
believe  they  are  headed  toward 
more  connectivity  with  other  ven¬ 
dors.  But,  I’m  not  sure  how  they 
are  going  to  do  that. 

Richard  Lilly 

Data  communications  manager 
Interstate  Electronics  Corp. 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

44  I  think  it  made  it  clear  that 
IBM  is  putting  a  lot  more  emphasis 
on  communications.  They  an¬ 
nounce  products  and  then  don’t 
make  them  available  until  Novem¬ 


ber.  I’m  always  skeptical  about 
their  announcements,  because  it 
seems  they  preannounce  things. 
They  announce  [Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture]  and  it’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  available  for  months  and 
months  and  then  a  year. 

Jerry  Moloney 
Senior  communications  analyst 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Boston 

44 1  go  back  a  long  way  with  IBM, 
and  I  am  not  skeptical.  They  are 
pretty  reliable.  Until  they  make  a 
total  commitment  to  SNA,  I’m  not 
sure  where  they’re  going  to  go. 

David  Gray 
Data  communications  specialist 
International  Revenue  Service 

Detroit 


ANNOUNCING  US  SPRINT  DIAL  1  WATS 


44  IBM’s  strategy  is  far  from 
clearer.  It’s  muddled,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  SNA,  which  used 
to  be  a  very  well-defined  host-to- 
peer  network.  Now  you  have  host- 
to-peer  and  peer-to-peer;  it’s  not 
clearly  defined.  The  equipment  an¬ 
nouncements  are  benign,  in  my 
opinion,  because  other  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  been  there. 

There  isn’t  really  anything  inno¬ 
vative  or  new.  There  has  been 
some  integration  of  IBM  and  non- 
IBM  equipment.  However,  in  that 
integration,  they  are  also  forcing 
you  to  use  the  newer  technology. 

Walter  Southwell 
Telecom  analyst/hardware  specialist 
Farm  Credit  Banks 
Irmo,  S.C. 


44  Our  company  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  the  announcements,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ones  on  NetView  and 
Rolmbridge.  From  the  input  I’ve 
gotten  from  other  people  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Fidelity,  they  are 
very  excited  and  they  are  passing 
along  all  the  information  to  the 
various  departments  because  they 
know  it’s  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  us. 

Carmelo  Pagan 

Communications  analyst 
Fidelity  Investments 
New  York 


44  There  wasn’t  anything  super- 
impressive.  We  weren’t  impressed 
with  any  strategic  direction 
changes,  but  I  think  it  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  what  was  interesting  to  us 
also.  We’re  excited  to  see  IBM  re¬ 
laxing  their  proprietary  standards 
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GSA’s  Kreklow 
on  management 

continued  from  page  1 9 

agencies  for  whom  his  department 
provides  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices. 

“We  have  periodic  visits  with 
the  agency  heads  and  their  tele¬ 
communications  coordinators,”  he 
said.  “We  have  users  groups  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Boise,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  and  we  meet  with 
them  quarterly.” 

Kreklow  said  that  although  he 
works  for  the  federal  government, 
he  is  confronted  with  the  same 
constraints  and  opportunities  as 
his  colleagues  working  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 


cations  technology  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  wrought  by  divestiture 
have  complicated  the  duties  of  all 
communications  managers,  said 
Kreklow,  who  began  his  career 
with  the  federal  government  as  a 
teletype  operator. 

“There  are  more  options,  and 
the  decisions  are  becoming  more 
difficult.  Things  like  the  cost  of 
money  and  depreciation  schedules 
are  becoming  as  important  as  tech¬ 
nical  issues,”  he  said. 

Furthermore,  Kreklow  said,  as 
communications  managers  take  a 
more  active  role  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions’  overall  management,  writing 
and  public  speaking  skills  become 
essential. 

“Sometimes  the  so-called  expert 


slide  presentation,”  Kreklow  said. 

Because  the  role  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager  is  changing, 
Kreklow  said,  people  entering  the 
profession  are  likely  to  be  products 
of  college-  and  graduate-level  com¬ 
munications  management  pro¬ 
grams.  “We  are  starting  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  with  degrees,”  he  said.  “Two  of 
my  area  managers  have  associate’s 
degrees  in  telecommunications, 
and  I  think  it  has  helped  them  in 
their  work.” 

Kreklow,  whose  first  experience 
with  communications  came  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  follow¬ 
ing  high  school,  has  taken  many 
courses  at  local  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  he  is  hoping  to  earn 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  telecom- 


COS  signs  DOD 
group  and  Nynex 

continued  from  page  19 

highest  level  of  participation  in 
COS. 

DCA  participation  in  COS’  OSI 
testing  work  is  especially  crucial  in 
light  of  COS’  recent  drive  to  attract 
more  user  members.  The  addition 
of  DCA  brings  the  number  of  users 
in  COS  to  18. 

“Users  are  a  priority  group  for 
COS  due  to  their  valuable  practical 
input  to  our  mission,”  said  COS 
President  Lincoln  Faurer.  “Their 
experience  enhances  the  research 
we  conduct  and  adds  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  market  viability,”  Faurer 
said. 

DCA  officials  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  specific  reasons  for 
joining  COS.  However,  DCA 
spokesman  Major  H.R.  Hock  did 
say,  “DCA  hopes  to  work  closely 
with  vendors  and  other  users  on 
the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  OSI  and  other  communications 
standards.” 

One  of  DCA’s  top  priorities  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  implementation  of 
OSI  network  security  standards. 
“We  expect  DCA  to  contribute 
their  expertise  in  this  area  and 
drive  the  development  of  security 
standards  that  will  benefit  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  private  sector  us¬ 
ers,”  Manakas  said. 

Nynex’s  decision  to  join  COS 
was  approved  by  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  last  week,  signaling  what 
could  be  a  trend  of  RBHC  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  communications  con¬ 
sortium. 

Officials  at  COS  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  enlist  RBHC  membership  for 
some  time. 

“We  felt  the  time  was  right  to 
join,”  said  Nynex  spokesman  Jo¬ 
seph  Gagan.  “It’s  an  important  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  be  influential 
in  the  development  of  key  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  standards 
in  the  years  to  come,”  he  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  officials, 
who  recently  attended  a  COS  strat¬ 
egy  forum,  agreed  with  Nynex’s 
sentiments,  but  decided  not  to  join 
COS  at  this  time. 

“We  strongly  support  the  work 
of  COS  and  feel  it  is  very  close  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  arena,  but  we  don’t  have  the 
financial  or  human  resources  to 
commit  to  COS,”  said  Roger  Nucho, 
district  manager  for  standards  and 
technical  requirements  at  Bell  At¬ 
lantic. 

Nucho  did  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joining  COS  at  some  later 
date.  Another  major  user  consider¬ 
ing  membership  is  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  which  is  weighing  the 
cost/benefit  question.  “We’re  very 
interested  in  technology  such  as 
OSI  that  will  help  us  move  into  the 
future  and  help  us  sell  our  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Eileen  Bell,  manager  of 
International  Transaction  Services. 
“We  just  have  to  decide  whether 
we  can  afford  the  $25,000  user 
membership  fee.” 

The  DCA’s  $200,000  senior 
membership  gives  the  agency  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  and 
control  over  policy  than  the  mem¬ 
bership  type  that  American  is  con¬ 
sidering.  □ 
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Announcing  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS*  If  your  company  spends  more  than 
$400  on  long  distance  this  could  be  the  best  possible  WATS  service  for  you. 

Here's  why 

1.  When  you  buy  the  first  Dial  1  WATS  line,  US  Sprint  will  turn  every  other 
existing  line  in  your  business  location  into  a  WATS  line.  Free. 

2.  You  pay  just  $56.40  per  month  for  your  first  Dial  1  WATS  line.  With  AT&T 
Band  5  you  pay  $56.40  for  the  first  line  and  $36.40  per  month  for  every  other  line. 
Month  in  and  month  out.  For  example,  one  month’s  service  for  ten  US  Sprint  Dial 
1  WATS  lines  costs  just  $56.40.  You’d  pay  $384  for  the  same  number  of  AT&T  Band 
5  WATS  lines. 

3.  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS  saves  you  10%  to  15%  over  AT&T  Band  5  WATS. 
And,  because  you'll  never  be  forced  to  use  an  MTS  line  for  your  long  distance 
overflow,  you’ll  save  even  more,  actualfy  10%,  20%,  as  much  as  38%  over 
AT&T  Band  5  WATS  with  MTS  overflow?* 

4.  Dial  1  WATS  gives  you  6  second  rounding.  With  no  30  second  per  call 
minimum  like  AT&T. 

5.  You'll  be  getting  the  best  volume  discounts  in  the  industry 

6.  Every  Did  1  WATS  line  functions  as  an  incoming,  outgoing,  local,  long 

distance  or  international  line. 

7.  Dial  1  WATS  adapts  to  your  long  distance  calling  patterns  automatically 
There’s  absolutely  no  engineering  or  reconfiguration  needed. 

8.  You  can  get  Dial  1  WATS  quicker.  With  AT&T  you  could  wait  30, 60,  even  90 

days  or  more. 

9.  Finally,  you’ll  be  signing  up  with  the  only  long  distance  company  that’s 
building  a  100%  digital  fiber  optic  network  clear  across  America. 

US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS.  If  you’re  currently  an  AT&T  WATS  customer,  we  think 

you’d  be  better  off  being  one  of  ours.  Call  now.  1-800-527-6972. 


US  Sprint, 


c  1987  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  A  GTE/United  Telecommunications  Partnership  <8  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company 
Fiber  optic  availability  varies  by  area  'Available  in  Equal  Access  areas  only  "Based  on  25  to  300  hours  of  usage  per  month. 


“♦♦♦Pm  looking  for 
vendors  who  take  a 
systems  approach  to 
networking* 

And  I  find  them  in  Network  World..” 

obert  Stark  is  Manager  of  Network  Operations  for  Litton 
Industries  of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  He  supervises  the  com¬ 
pany’s  voice  network  analysts  as  well  as  those  analysts  who  provide 
telecommunications  consulting  services  to  Litton  divisions. 

In  this  position,  he  is  also  charged  with  establishing  specifications  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  purchase  of  network  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 

Robert  turns  to  Network  World. 

“Reading  Network  World  definitely  helps  me  in  my  job.  I  get  crucial 
information  about  the  viability  of  certain  vendors,  which  lets  me 
know  if  I  should  enter  a  business  relationship  with  long-term 
expectations.  In  my  job  I’m  looking  for  vendors  who  take  a  systems 
approach  to  networking.  And  I  find  them  in  Network  World ,  which 
covers  networking  from  a  systems  point  of  view. 

“ Network  World  is  required  reading  for  my  department.  That’s 
because  it  provides  total  coverage  of  all  levels  of  networking.  Whether 
it’s  voice,  data,  local  area,  or  wide  area,  Network  World  has  it  covered. 

It’s  our  primary  source  for  information  on  user  trends  and  emerging 
technologies  as  well. 

“Full  of  stories  of  actual  user  experiments  and  successes,  Network 
World  is  also  a  great  source  of  ideas  for  getting  the  most  from  our 
systems. 

“Everything  —  including  the  ads  which  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  vendors  and  products  —  contributes  to  the  overall  value  of 
Network  World.” 

Each  week,  over  65,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  —  like  Robert 
Stark  —  look  to  Network  World  for  the  information  that  can  help 
them  and  their  companies  stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communica¬ 
tions/  networking  products  and  services,  there’s  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  buying  decision-makers.  Call  your  local 
Network  World  sales  office  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 


NetworkWorld 
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See  inside  for: 

►OAZ  PC-to-facsimile 
add-on  board 
►Fox  twisted-pair  LAN 
►PCC’s  PROFSlink  package 


►  NATIONAL  COMPUTER  CONFERENCE 

DSC,  GTE  gear 
debuts  at  NCC 

Product  unveilings  brighten  slow  show . 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


CHICAGO  —  A  few  networking 
gems  announced  at  the  National 
Computer  Conference  (NCC)  here 
recently  helped  brighten  the  pall 
cast  by  poor  attendance  at  this 
year’s  downsized  edition  of  the 
once-towering  computer  show. 

Two  subsidiaries  of  central-of¬ 
fice  switch  maker  DSC  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  announced  products 
the  company  hopes  will  help  it  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  private  network 
market.  DSC  Nestar  Systems,  Inc., 
the  company’s  local  net  subsidiary, 
unveiled  a  set  of  token-ring  and 
ARCnet  products  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Concurrently,  Granger  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  that 
makes  telecommunications  gear, 
announced  an  enhanced  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  called  the  CP2000  Digital 
Network  Access  System. 

The  Nestar  local-area  network 


products  include  three  new  serv¬ 
ers,  an  intelligent  network  inter¬ 
face  card  (INIC)  with  a  built-in  co¬ 
processor  and  an  X.25  gateway 
that  lets  up  to  32  workstations 
concurrently  access  public  data 
networks. 

Two  of  the  new  file  servers,  the 
Planstar  Models  1  and  2,  will  even¬ 
tually  replace  Nestar’s  older  desk¬ 
top  file  server,  Plan  3000.  The 
Model  1,  priced  at  $6,700,  offers  an 
80M-byte  disk  drive  and  a  60M- 
byte  tape  drive,  while  the  Model  2, 
which  costs  $9,600,  offers  150M 
bytes  of  each.  Both  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September.  Nestar  contin¬ 
ues  to  offer  a  high-capacity  file 
server  called  the  Plan  5000. 

A  new  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cations  server,  the  Planstar  ACS,  is 
compatible  with  ARCnet  and  IBM 
Token-Ring  networks,  manages  up 
to  16  modems  and  handles  speeds 
up  to  19. 2K  b?t/sec.  It  is  available 
immediately  in  eight-  or  16-port 


versions.  The  eight-port  version  is 
priced  at  $6,000. 

The  INIC  network  interface 
board  is  IBM  Token-Ring  Network- 
compatible  and  enables  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  XTs  and  ATs  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  Nestar  file  server.  The  on¬ 
board  coprocessor  frees  the 
computer’s  power  for  other  uses 
and  speeds  up  processing.  It  is 
priced  at  $595  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September. 

Enhancements  to  the  Granger 
CP2000  Digital  Network  Access 
System  multiplexer  included  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  T-l  inter¬ 
faces  from  six  to  20  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  DS0  channels  from  72  to 
240.  The  expansion  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  increasing  the  number  of 
option  card  slots  from  eight  to  12 
and  adding  a  slave  shelf  with  room 
for  16  more  option  cards.  Granger 
also  made  common  equipment  re¬ 
dundant  to  make  the  whole  box 
largely  fault-tolerant,  according  to 
division  manager  Donald  Skipwith. 
Common  equipment  includes  the 
power  supply,  system  processors 
and  cross-control  matrices. 

In  one  of  the  few  other  commu¬ 
nications  announcements,  GTE 
Spacenet  Corp.  debuted  a  network 
management  system  and  a  point- 
to-point  data  service  designed  to 
strengthen  its  Skystar  family  of 
very  small  aperture  terminal  satel¬ 
lite  communications  services. 

Skystar’s  new  net  management 
system  is  based  on  gear  GTE  Space- 
net  calls  universal  protocol  cards, 
which  monitor  individual  commu¬ 
nications  circuits  and  allow  recon¬ 
figuration  of  remote  terminal 
equipment.  The  cards  support 
asynchronous  and  synchronous 
protocols  and  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
faces  approved  by  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  and  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy.  Configuration  control  takes 
place  at  the  user’s  site  and  allows 
permanent,  switched  or  applica¬ 
tion-assigned  routing  for  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  transmission  paths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

The  McLean,  Va. -based  company 
previously  offered  a  more  limited 
monitor  and  control  capability 
with  the  Skystar  service. 

The  new  system  does  report- 
generation,  providing  data  on  per¬ 
formance  of  stations,  lines  and  pro¬ 
tocol  cards.  Statistics  are  arranged 
hourly,  daily  and  monthly.  An  au¬ 
dit  file  of  all  network  events  is 
stored.  The  system  is  Unix-based 
and,  according  to  GTE  Spacenet, 
can  interface  with  Unix-based  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

The  new  point-to-point  service, 
which  costs  $1,700  per  month, 
uses  the  same  Ku-band  frequencies 
and  provides  the  same  56K  bit/sec 
transmission  speed  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  multipoint  service.  □ 


►  PC  EMULATION 

Quicklink 
networks 
ASCII  CRTs 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


COSTA  MESA,  Calif.  —  The  Net¬ 
work  Link  recently  introduced  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer-compati¬ 
ble  board  that  enables  a  connected 
ASCII  terminal  to  act  like  a  net¬ 
work-connected  personal  comput¬ 
er. 

QuickLink  plugs  into  the  host 
personal  computer’s  expansion  slot 
and  supports  an  ASCII  terminal 
over  twisted-pair  wire,  RS-232  or 
RS-422  cable.  The  terminal  can 
then  be  used  with  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  keyboard  to  run  MS-DOS  ap¬ 
plications.  QuickLink  is  based  on 
an  Intel  Corp.  8086-compatible 
NEC  V-40  microprocessor  with 
640K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory. 

With  a  personal  computer  ex¬ 
pansion  chassis  and  an  additional 
16M  bytes  of  cache  memory,  the 
host  personal  computer  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  51  QuickLink  boards.  In 
effect,  the  product  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  turn  their  existing  ASCII 
terminals  into  local  network-con¬ 
nected  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Each  QuickLink  board  also  pro¬ 
vides  two  personal  computer  com¬ 
munications  ports  that  support  at¬ 
tachment  from  the  terminal  to  a 
printer  and  a  modem.  The  firm 
claims  several  host  personal  com¬ 
puters  can  be  linked  to  expand  the 
QuickLink  network  capacity  be¬ 
yond  51  devices. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  Quick- 
Link  boards,  the  host  personal 
computer  can  be  made  into  a  file 
server  by  running  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware/86  or  Netware/286  local 
network  operating  system.  That 
software  allows  the  connected  ter¬ 
minals  to  share  data,  resources  and 
applications  and  exchange  elec¬ 
tronic  mail. 

The  firm  claims  the  QuickLink 
product  will  support  interface 
cards  that  provide  a  gateway  to 
other  local  nets.  It  also  reportedly 
supports  most  other  communica¬ 
tions  server  offerings,  including 
mainframe  gateway  products. 

Each  QuickLink  board  is  priced 
at  $1,095.  The  boards  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  The  Network  Link  by  In¬ 
terContinental  Micro  Systems 
Corp.  of  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  Network  Link  is  located  at 
3303  Harbor  Blvd.,  Building  H-10, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92626,  or  call 
(714)  549-9380.  □ 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 

Voice  response  units 
debut  at  Audiotex 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  A  pair  of  tele¬ 
phone  voice  response  systems 
and  software  that  assists  users 
in  developing  voice  response  ap¬ 
plications  were  introduced  at 
the  recent  Audiotex  Industry 
Conference  and  Exhibition  here. 

Dallas-based  Teknekron  In- 
foswitch  Corp.  and  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.-based  Vynet  Corp.  both 
released  new  voice  response  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  show.  The  systems 
are  designed  to  guide  callers 
through  voice  applications  and 
to  collect  and  retrieve  data.  Any 
information  collected  can  be 
stored  as  voice  messages,  or  it 
can  be  passed  on  to  computer 
data  bases. 

VMX,  Inc.  of  Dallas  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa  Barba¬ 
ra,  Calif.,  also  used  the  show  to 
release  software  that  supports 
development  of  customized 
menu  options  that  guide  callers 


through  voice  applications. 

Voice  response  systems  an¬ 
swer  incoming  calls  with  prere¬ 
corded  voice  messages  that 
prompt  callers  to  enter  spoken 
commands  or  key  in  commands 
using  their  push-button  tele¬ 
phones  to  enter  or  retrieve  data 
from  a  computer.  Primary  appli¬ 
cations  include  retrieving  bank 
account  balances,  transferring 
funds  between  bank  accounts, 
validating  credit  cards,  entering 
purchase  orders  and  obtaining 
airline  flight  information. 

Teknekron  Infoswitch’s  Voice 
Response  Unit  (VRU)  supports 
up  to  32  voice  channels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  recognizing  digits  entered 
from  a  key  pad,  the  Intel  Corp. 
80286  microprocessor-based 
product  will  recognize  the  spo¬ 
ken  digits  zero  through  nine  as 
well  as  the  words  yes  and  no. 
The  VRU  will  provide  a  link  be¬ 
tween  voice  applications  and  a 
host  computer  data  base  by 

See  page  24 
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First  Look 


Board  serves  as  facsimile, 
modem,  scanner  interface 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
add-on  board  that  provides  person¬ 
al  computer-to-facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  an  integral  modem  and  a  doc¬ 
ument  scanner  interface. 

The  Xafax  board  uses  an  Intel 
Corp.  80188  microprocessor  with 
51 2K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  can  plug  into  a  personal 
computer  connected  to  a  Winches¬ 
ter  hard  disk  and  a  floppy  disk 
drive. 

The  board  is  also  outfitted  with 
a  9.6K  bit/sec  facsimile  modem,  a 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc. -compatible  1,200  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dem  and  a  small  computer  system 
interface  that  will  support  connec¬ 
tion  of  an  image  scanner  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

Running  in  the  background 
while  other  DOS  applications  are 
being  executed,  the  Xafax  board 
features  its  own  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  system.  It  will  simultaneous¬ 
ly  retrieve  an  image  from  a  disk, 
send  a  facsimile  document  and 
pass  a  message  to  the  personal 
computer’s  host  processor  for  dis¬ 
play.  The  board  also  performs  all 
the  compression  and  decompres¬ 
sion  of  both  image  and  data  as  well 
as  several  communications  func¬ 
tions. 

The  Xafax  board  will  automati¬ 
cally  receive  incoming  messages 
and  facsimile  documents  and  flash 
an  alert  on  the  user’s  screen.  The 
message  or  facsimile  document  is 
buffered  in  the  coprocessor’s  mem¬ 
ory' and  will  automatically  be  com¬ 


pressed  and  stored  as  a  disk  file  if 
the  user  does  not  respond  after  a 
specified  time.  The  board’s  RAM 
typically  holds  eight  pages. 

The  Xafax  board  costs  $1,159. 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc., 
15032  C  Redhill  Ave.,  Tustin, 
Calif.  92680,  or  call  (714)  259- 
0909. 


■  Enhanced  version  of 
twisted-pair  local  net 

Fox  Research,  Inc.  released  an 
enhanced  version  of  its  twisted¬ 
pair  wired  local-area  network  and 
a  repeater  that  enables  users  to 
connect  the  firm’s  bus  and  star  net¬ 
work  topologies  together. 

The  firm’s  10-Net  Version  4.0 
adds  supports  for  the  server  mes¬ 
sage  block  protocols  used  in  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  MS-Net  local-area  net¬ 
work  software  and  provides 
interfaces  to  IBM’s  Network  Basic 
I/O  System.  The  new  version  also 
adds  windowing  support  for  the 
package’s  Chat  and  Systems  Moni¬ 
tor  features.  It  retains  support  for 
such  10-Net  features  as  menu-driv¬ 
en  security,  network  management 
tools,  news,  calendar,  print  spool¬ 
ing  and  remote  job  submission. 

The  10-Net  repeater  is  designed 
to  link  a  bus-configured  10-Net  lo¬ 
cal  net  with  a  star-configured  10- 
Net  local  net  in  order  to  extend  the 
overall  distance  of  a  10-Net  to  be¬ 
yond  2,000  ft.  The  unit  also  fea¬ 
tures  an  optional  add-on  interface 
for  connecting  to  a  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bled  10-Net  local  net. 

Bundled  with  the  firm’s  10-Net 
StarLAN  board,  the  10-Net  Version 
4.0  will  be  available  in  September 
for  $695  per  connection.  The  as  yet 
unpriced  10-Net  repeater  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  shipment  in  September. 
Fox  Research,  Inc.,  7016  Corpo¬ 


rate  Way,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459,  or 
call  (513)  433-2238. 


■  Package  links 

cc:Mail  to  IBM’s  PROFS 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.  released  a 
gateway  that  allows  users  of  its  lo¬ 
cal-area  network-based  electronic 
mail  package  to  exchange  E-mail 
messages  and  files  with  users  of 
IBM’s  mainframe-based  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  (PROFS). 

PCC  Systems’  cc:Mail  PROFS- 
link  runs  in  conjunction  with  the 
firm’s  cc:Mail  LAN  and  cc:Mail 
Gateway  Version  1.4  packages.  It 
can  be  configured  to  provide  an 
automatic  connection  between  any 
local  net  and  an  IBM  mainframe 
running  PROFS.  In  order  to  link 
cc:Mail  Gateway  to  the  mainframe, 
the  user  must  provide  a  Hayes  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Products,  Inc. -com¬ 
patible  2,400  bit/sec  modem. 

Users  of  personal  computers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  local  net  would  address 
an  E-mail  message  and  attached 
DOS  file  destined  for  a  PROFS  user 
as  if  the  message  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  another  cc:Mail  user. 
PROFSlink  automatically  converts 
the  cc:Mail  message  to  a  PROFS 
note,  and  the  DOS  file  is  spooled  to 
the  recipient’s  PROFS  reader  file. 
It  then  connects  to  PROFS,  delivers 
the  message  and  picks  up  any  mes¬ 
sages  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
cc:Mail  users.  cc:Mail  PROFSlink 
will  also  convert  PROFS  messages 
and  IBM’s  Conversational  Monitor 
System  files  for  delivery  to  cc:Mail 
users. 

Available  in  August,  PROFSlink 
costs  $995. 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.,  Suite  201, 
480  California  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  94306,  or  call  (415)  321- 
0430. 


■  Mainframe-based 
telecommunications 

The  Cincinnati  Beil  Information 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Communications 
Management  Systems  Division 

recently  announced  a  modular, 
mainframe-based  software  system 
designed  to  manage  private  tele¬ 
communications  networks. 

The  Communications  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (CMS)  offers  nine 
software  modules  that  can  be  used 
separately  or  together.  A  master 
module  provides  security  and  coor¬ 
dinates  interactions  between  mod¬ 
ules.  Other  modules  support  such 
functions  as  call  accounting  and 
traffic  analysis,  equipment  inven¬ 
tory,  work-  and  service-order 
tracking,  cable  records  manage¬ 
ment,  on-line  call  record  inquiry, 
trouble  reporting,  on-line  directory 
and  a  message  center. 

The  package  will  work  on  IBM 
mainframes  as  a  CICS  application 
under  MVS.  The  system  will  sup¬ 
port  IBM’s  3270  data  stream  and 
3270-type  interactive  terminals. 
According  to  the  firm,  the  soft¬ 
ware  system  will  support  as  many 
call  records,  telephone  stations,  in¬ 
ventory  items  and  nodes  in  a  net¬ 
work  as  can  be  supported  on  the 
mainframe.  However,  in  order  to 
be  cost-effective,  this  system 
should  be  used  to  manage  telecom¬ 
munications  networks  with  more 
than  200  extensions,  and  it  is  being 
aimed  at  firms  that  support  about 
1,000  extensions. 

The  cost  of  CMS  software  mod¬ 
ules  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$65,000  per  module.  CMS’s  entire 
line  will  be  available  in  1988. 

Communications  Management 
Systems  Division,  Cincinnati  Bell 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  1500 
Planning  Research  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22102;  call  (703)  556-2300x1 


Voice  response 
units  debut 

continued  from  page  23 
making  the  voice  response  system 
appear  to  an  IBM  host  as  either  an 
IBM  3270  or  5250  terminal. 

Data  collected  as  telephone  key 
pad  digits  or  spoken  commands  is 
presented  to  a  host  computer, 
which  will  retrieve  needed  data 
and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU.  The 
VRU  will  convert  the  data  to 
speech  and  read  it  to  the  caller.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firm,  the  device  will 
support  IBM’s  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications  or  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  protocols  as  well 
as  Burroughs  Corp.’s  Poll/Select, 
NCR  Corp.’s  Polled  Terminal  Emu¬ 
lation  and  TTY  protocols. 

The  new  product  has  a  menu- 
driven  application  development 
language  and  is  reportedly  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  Centrex  services  and 
trunk  types.  It  can  also  work  with 
the  firm’s  ACD86  automatic  call 
distributor. 

Featuring  two  hours  of  voice 
storage,  the  firm’s  VRU  is  housed 
in  an  IBM  Personal  Computer-like 
cabinet  and  priced  between 
$37,000  and  $85,000.  That  price 
also  includes  a  display  monitor, 
keyboard  and  hard  disk. 


Vynet  Corp.  used  the  show  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
AT-based  voice  response  system 
and  application  development  soft¬ 
ware.  The  V4000  system  supports 
as  many  as  48  voice  channels  and 
up  to  60  hours  of  voice  storage. 

The  V4000  system  uses  Vynet’s 
proprietary  VOS4000  Voice  Oper¬ 
ating  System.  That  software  sup¬ 
ports  menu-driven  utilities  that  al¬ 
low  users  to  write,  digitize  and  edit 


voice  applications.  It  will  also  sup¬ 
port  its  own  data  base  for  stand¬ 
alone  applications.  In  addition,  the 
software  will  interface  to  other  lo¬ 
cal  or  remote  computer  system 
data  bases  over  standard  RS-232- 
or  IBM  3270-type  communications 
links  supporting  IBM’s  SDLC. 

Vynet’s  system  also  allows  call¬ 
ers  to  enter  key  pad  digits  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  voice  prompts,  access 
computer  data  or  leave  a  voice 
message.  Vynet’s  new  offering 
works  with  a  PBX  and  automatic 
call  distributors. 


Supplied  with  a  keyboard,  dis¬ 
play  monitor,  a  60M-byte  stream¬ 
ing  tape  drive  and  choice  of  hard 
disk  drives  that  support  between 
12  and  60  hours  of  digitized  voice 
storage,  the  V4000  is  priced  in  the 
range  of  $75,000. 

Vynet  also  introduced  the 
$2,500  Voice  Application  Software 
Tool  (VAST)  that  allows  users  to 
develop  voice  response  applica¬ 
tions.  Layered  on  top  of  Vynet’s 


Voice  Operating  System,  the  pack¬ 
age  can  be  used  with  Vynet’s 
VASTCOM  and  VAST3270  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  RS-232-  or  3270- 
type  connections  between  the 
V4000  and  a  host  computer. 

VMX  released  InfoLink,  soft¬ 
ware  designed  to  allow  its  Voice 
Messaging  Exchange  to  give  callers 
a  list  of  up  to  nine  options  that  will 
route  them  to  other  applications, 
including  data  entry  and  data  re¬ 
trieval.  With  the  $3,000  InfoLink, 
a  caller  will  hear  a  prerecorded 
greeting  followed  by  a  list  of  up  to 


nine  options,  any  of  which  can  be 
choosen  by  pushing  a  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  The  caller  can  be  presented  with 
up  to  12  lists  of  nine  options  each. 

For  example,  InfoLink  can  be 
used  to  relay  interest  rate  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  loan  offerings 
or  savings  plans.  A  caller  would  be 
asked  to  enter  a  1  to  get  loan  inter¬ 
est  rate  quotes  or  a  2  to  get  savings 
plan  interest  rate  quotes. 

A  list  of  up  to  nine  different 
loan  or  savings  options  can  then  be 
listed.  The  caller  could  retrieve  in¬ 
formation  on  any  of  them  by  press¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  Another  list  of  up  to  nine 
options  could  then  be  presented  to 
the  caller,  including  the  option  to 
transfer  out  of  InfoLink  to  an  oper¬ 
ator  or  to  a  voice  mailbox. 

Digital  Sound’s  VoiceForms  soft¬ 
ware  is  designed  to  allow  the 
firm’s  VoiceServer  System  to  sup¬ 
port  survey-  or  questionnaire-type 
applications.  During  a  VoiceForms 
application,  a  caller  would  enter 
key  pad  numbers  or  spoken  an¬ 
swers  in  response  to  prerecorded 
questions.  That  data  would  be  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  on  disk  until  it 
can  be  transcribed. 

Up  to  50  different  VoiceForm 
applications  can  be  supported  by 
the  VoiceServer.  The  package  costs 
$4,000.  □ 


Data  collected  as  telephone  key  pad  digits  or 
spoken  commands  is  presented  to  a  host  computer,  which 
will  retrieve  needed  data  and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU. 
The  VRU  will  convert  the  data  to  speech  and  read  it  to 
the  caller. 


The  trend  has  never  been  clearer. 
Networking  is  now  the  major 
application  market  for  communi¬ 
cations.  And  a  recent  statement  by 
Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers 
as  peripherals.  You  start  with 
the  network,  then  you  hang  the 
computers  on  later.’’ 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network 
World’s  focus  from  the  very  start. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication 
that  covers  the  entire  realm  of 
communications  from  the  net¬ 
working  point  of  view.  And  in 
doing  so,  Network  World  has 
established  itself  as  the  standard 
for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need 
up-to-date  information  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world 
of  networking.  That’s  why  they 
read  Network  World.  And  that’s 


why  Network  World  was  the  only 
publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study 
conducted  among  ICA  (Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation)  members,  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  buying 
decision-makers  for  voice  and 
data  communications  products  and 
services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  networking  company 
and  conducted  injanuary  1987  by 


First  Market  Research  of  Boston, 
showed  decreased  readership  of 
all  communications  oriented 
publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1986. 
Only  Network  World,  with  its 
exclusive  networking-oriented 
coverage,  experienced  an  increase 
in  regular  readership.  The  percent¬ 
age  increase/decrease  for  each 
publication  over  that  six-month 
period  is  displayed  in  the  following 
chart. 
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‘Regular  readership  is  defined  as  reading  three  or  four  issues  out  of  the  last  four  issues  of  a  given  publication. 
Source:  Two  independent  studies,  each  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking  company  and 
conducted  among  ICA  members  by  First  Market  Research  of  Boston,  July  1986  and  January  1987. 
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Opinions 


Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ken  Olsen 
recently  set  off 
fireworks  by  say¬ 
ing  that  in  manu¬ 
facturing  auto¬ 
mation,  Ethernet 
(IEEE  802.3)  is  a  " 
practical  alternative  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol 
broadband  token  bus  (IEEE 
802.4). 

However,  both  MAP  and  Eth¬ 
ernet  are  too  valuable  to  pit 
against  each  other  in  the  kind  of 
win-or-lose  fire  storm  that  sells 
newspapers  but  does  little  to  ad¬ 
vance  manufacturing  automation. 

Let’s  not  return  to  the  fanati¬ 
cism  that  ruled  IEEE  Project  802 
back  in  1982.  Instead,  let’s  reposi¬ 
tion  MAP  to  be  independent  of 
the  transmission  media.  Let’s  also 
consider  using  Ethernet,  now  by 
far  the  most  widely  installed  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  technology,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  broadband 
token  bus  in  some  manufacturing 
automation  applications. 

The  General  Motors  Corp. -led 
MAP  team  bit  off  more  than  it 
could  chew  when  it  took  on  three 
major  standardization  projects. 
Not  only  did  it  take  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  establishing  standards  for 
MAP,  it  also  assumed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  perfecting  communica¬ 
tions  transport,  or  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI),  standards  and 
establishing  standards  for  un¬ 
tried  broadband  token  bus  local- 
net  technology. 

To  the  MAP  team’s  credit, 
there  are  now  some  manufactur¬ 
ing  automation  protocols.  MAP 
also  got  off  to  a  good  start  by  rec¬ 
ommending  use  of  emerging  OSI 
protocols,  instead  of  starting 
from  scratch  on  transport.  How¬ 
ever,  the  MAP  team  headed  down 
the  wrong  road  when  it  based  its 
work  on  broadband  token-bus 
technology. 

Two  mistakes  were  made. 
First,  well-structured  networking 
architectures  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  transmission  media.  The 
current  MAP  is  not.  Second,  MAP 
chose  the  wrong  medium.  The 
second  problem  would  be  solved, 
almost  automatically  if  the  first 
is  fixed. 

From  its  earliest  days,  MAP 
chose  the  broadband  token  bus 
for  its  local-area  net  transmission 
medium.  This  was  back  when 
IEEE  Project  802  was  struggling 
to  find  a  compromise  between 
Ethernet  —  proposed  originally 
by  DEC,  Intel  Corp.  and  Xerox 
Corp.  —  and  the  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work,  which  IBM  later  proposed. 

The  broadband  token  bus 
(IEEE  802.4)  was  designed  to 

Metcalfe,  chairman  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  3Com  Corp., 
invented  Ethernet  at  the  Xerox 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center  in  the 
early  1970s.  He  also  serves  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems. 
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combine  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  the 
best  features  of 
both  —  bus  from 
Ethernet  and  to¬ 
ken  from  ring  — 
with  the  addition 

_  of  broadband 

that  neither  had. 
How  wonderful  it  sounded  then. 
The  problem  was  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  did  not  then  exist  and,  as 
happens  to  most  untried  technol¬ 
ogies,  it  was  oversold  using  inva¬ 
lid  arguments  that  still  reverber¬ 
ate  around  the  industry. 

Many  people  still  assume  that 
because  Ethernet  is  baseband,  it 
is  susceptible  to  electronic  noise 
in  the  factory.  Ethernet  cable  is 
quadruple-shielded  and  has  ex¬ 
tremely  good  noise  immunity. 
Further,  Ethernet-compatible  fi¬ 
ber-optic  systems  offer  complete 
noise  immunity. 

Another  false  assumption  is 


BY  TONY  HELIES 

Special  to  Network  World 


The  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol 
standard  was  de¬ 
veloped  specifi¬ 
cally  to  meet  fac¬ 
tory  floor  com¬ 
munications  re-  _ 

quirements.  The 
IEEE  802.4  token-bus  protocol 
was  selected  as  the  foundation  of 
MAP  because  it  more  effectively 
meets  these  requirements  than 
the  IEEE  802.3  (Ethernet)  or 
802.5  (token-ring)  standards. 

Factories  have  many  unique 
characteristics  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  selecting  a  commu¬ 
nications  network.  The  typical 
factory  stretches  over  several 
square  miles,  operates  within  a 
harsh  physical  environment  and 
contains  many  different  industri¬ 
al  systems  with  real-time  require¬ 
ments.  The  token-bus  standard, 
because  of  its  token-passing  pro¬ 


CON: 


Is  Ethernet 
sufficient  for 
factory 
networking 
needs? 


that  token  passing  is  determinis¬ 
tic  in  the  sense  that  users  are 
guaranteed  access  within  a  maxi¬ 
mum  time,  and  that  because  Eth¬ 
ernet  doesn’t  use  tokens,  it  can’t 
deliver  data  reliably  in  the  time 
required  by  real-time  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment. 

People  who  think  tokens  will 
circulate  deterministically  around 
token  buses  are  overlooking  the 
probability  of  errors  —  from 
which  Ethernet,  unlike  the  token 
bus,  was  built  to  recover  robust¬ 
ly- 

Further,  the  requirements  for 
timely  delivery  of  data  in  manu¬ 
facturing  automation  are  grossly 
overstated,  and  the  ability  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  to  meet  these  requirements 
under  heavy  loads  is  underesti¬ 
mated.  I  question  people  who  say 
manufacturing  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  such  that  they  could  be¬ 
come  dangerous  if  network  data 
is  not  delivered  reliably  through 
a  kilometer  of  cable  in  a  few  milli¬ 
seconds. 

After  building  a  10M  bit/sec 
broadband  token  bus,  the  MAP 
team  didn’t  go  back  to  accept  Eth¬ 
ernet.  Instead,  it  invented  three 
new  media  and  transmission 
methods,  the  most  widely  used  of 
which  is  proposed  to  be  a  new, 
See  Pro  on  next  page 


tocol  and  broadband  medium, 
provides  optimal  communications 
in  this  environment. 

Token  passing  ensures  deter¬ 
ministic  access  to  the  local-area 
net,  as  only  a  station  possessing 
the  token  can  transmit.  The  pro¬ 
tocol  also  supports  a  four-tier 
message-priority  scheme,  which 
lets  time-critical  systems  access 
the  network  first. 

By  contrast,  Ethernet  uses  car¬ 
rier-sense  multiple  access  with 
collision  detection,  a  contention 
scheme  in  which  nodes  listen  to 
the  line  before  sending.  With 
CSMA/CD,  the  probability  of  col¬ 
lision,  and  thus  retransmission, 
increases  as  network  load  in¬ 
creases.  In  a  typical  factory  net¬ 
work,  which  supports  hundreds 
of  real-time  devices,  a  determinis¬ 
tic  access  method  is  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

Unlike  Ethernet,  which  uses 
baseband  signaling,  IEEE  802.4 
also  specifies  a  broadband  medi¬ 
um,  which  is  well-suited  for  fac- 

Helies  is  president  of  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  MAP-based  local-area 
networks  in  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
has  over  17  years  of  experience 
in  the  computer  and  industrial 
automation  industries. 


tory  communica¬ 
tions.  Two  ad¬ 
vantages  of  base¬ 
band  are  its  large 
bandwidth  and 
inherent  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

_  In  a  broadband 

network,  the 
available  bandwidth  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  channels  —  MAP,  for 
example,  specifies  three  channel 
pairs  —  which  allows  more  than 
one  network  to  share  a  single  ca¬ 
ble. 

Broadband  also  supports  data, 
voice  and  video,  which  means  the 
same  cable  can  support,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  communications  network, 
video  monitoring  system  and  en¬ 
ergy  management  system. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
broadband  networks  can  extend 
as  far  as  25  miles.  This  means  a 
single  network  can  support  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  complex  without 
bridges  or  repeaters. 

Second,  broadband  is  more  im¬ 
mune  than  Ethernet  to  signal  in¬ 
terference  commonly  found  in 
factory  environments.  Ethernet’s 
baseband  signaling  operates  at 
the  same  frequency  level  as  ambi¬ 
ent  noise  generated  by  machine 
tools,  lathes  and  other  factory 
equipment. 

By  contrast,  broadband  signals 
are  modulated  and  translated  to  a 
higher  frequency  that  is  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  factory  noise. 

Baseband  is  also  more  flexible 
to  configure.  For  example,  a  tap 
may  be  placed  anywhere  on  a 
broadband  network.  By  contrast, 
an  Ethernet  specifies  a  minimum 
distance  of  2 Vi  meters  between 
nodes. 

Finally,  broadband  has  long 
been  used  in  the  cable  television 
industry  and  is  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  reliable  technology. 

IEEE  802.4  networks  are  used 
for  many  applications  that  would 
be  less  efficiently  served  by  Eth¬ 
ernet.  For  example,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  aluminum  forg¬ 
ings  uses  an  IEEE  802.4  network 
for  facility  wide  networking.  The 
manufacturing  complex  stretches 
through  15  buildings  and  con¬ 
tains  energy-intensive,  harsh  in¬ 
dustrial  operations. 

One  network  channel  is  used  to 
support  manufacturing  adminis¬ 
tration,  plant  maintenance  sys¬ 
tems  and  floor  controllers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  channel  supports  an  energy 
management  system,  and  a  third 
is  used  for  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  engineering 
stations.  The  network  allows  any 
system  in  the  plant  to  be  accessed 
from  a  single  location. 

Since  this  manufacturing  envi¬ 
ronment  is  machinery-intensive, 
Ethernet  would  be  less  efficient 
because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
ambient  noise. 

Also,  a  single  Ethernet  could 
not  satisfactorily  handle  the  pro¬ 
cessing  load  resulting  from  inter¬ 
connecting  the  plant’s  entire  data 
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►TELETOONS  —  By  Phil  Frank 

Vie  offer  a  complete 
network  package,. 

„V/e  install  +/ie  operating 
system,  configure  the. 
software  and  when 
none  c>f  it  works  we 


processing  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Further,  Ethernet  would  not 
even  support  an  energy  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Finally,  the  amount 
of  cabling  required  to  network  a 
15-building  complex  would  over¬ 
whelm  Ethernet’s  distance  limita¬ 
tions,  even  if  repeaters  were  used. 

One  the  the  world’s  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  fuel  consumption 
systems  also  uses  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  for  process  control.  Work¬ 
stations,  engineering  and  quality 
control  terminals  use  the  network 
to  access  data  from  factory  floor 
controllers.  This  data  is  collected 
and  analyzed  to  achieve  zero-de¬ 
fect  production. 

In  conclusion,  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  is  the  optimal  solution  for 
factory  communications. 

The  combined  characteristics  of 
token  passing  and  broadband  ef¬ 
fectively  meet  the  extended  dis¬ 
tance,  noise  immunity,  flexible  in¬ 
tegration  and  broad  utility 
required  for  real-time  communica¬ 
tions  within  a  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these 
factors,  as  well  as  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  that  made  MAP’s  authors  se¬ 
lect  IEEE  802.4  as  the  world’s  first 
standards-based  network  for  fac¬ 
tory  communications.  □ 


Pro  from  previous  page 

slower  local-area  net  technology 

called  carrier  band. 

Whereas  Ethernet  was  unac¬ 
ceptable  because  it  is  nondetermin- 
istic  baseband,  MAP  now  relies  on 
its  own  carrier  band,  which  is  — 
guess  what?  —  baseband  by  anoth¬ 
er  name. 

If  extreme  noise  immunity  is  so 
important,  and  baseband  doesn’t 
have  it,  why  is  carrier  band  ac¬ 
ceptable?  And  what  about  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  determinism? 

Previous  arguments  about  the 
relative  determinism  of  token  bus 
and  Ethernet  have  assumed  both 
were  running  at  10M  bit/sec.  But 
who  can  argue  that  a  heavily  load¬ 
ed  1M  or  even  5M  bit/sec  carrier 
band  MAP  network  can  ensure 
greater  probability  of  timely  data 
delivery  than  a  10M  bit/sec  Ether¬ 
net? 

The  good  news  is  that  the  fanat¬ 
ics  are  calming  down.  Media  inde¬ 
pendence  is  already  being  achieved 
through  the  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  and  the  merger  of  MAP 
and  Boeing  Computer  Services 
Co.’s  Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col. 

The  issue  of  how  best  to  move 
packets  around  factories  has  been 
opened  up,  and  Ethernet  is  getting 
its  day  in  court.  □ 
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DEPARTMENTAL  SYSTEMS 


BRIAN  JEFFERY 


The  IBM 
Rain  Dance 


In  many  primitive  cultures, 
the  Rain  Dance  was  a  central 
custom.  Entire  villages  assem¬ 
bled,  donned  costumes  and 
danced  for  hours,  chanting  — 
usually  in  vain  —  for  rain. 

For  some  time  now,  the  public 
has  been  treated  to  an  IBM  Rain 
Dance  aimed  at  creating  demand 
for  departmental  systems  and 
IBM  9370s.  Chanted  rumors  are 
heard  through  the  industry:  IBM 
has  50,000  orders  for  the  9370, 
no,  100,000.  They  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  departmental  system. 
People  are  queuing  up  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  IBM  has  only  a  few 
hundred  units  out  the  door,  and 
the  press  is  frantically  combing 
the  land  for  the  apparently 
mythical  9370  user. 

Consultants  help.  They’re  for¬ 
ever  defining  what  a  departmen¬ 
tal  system  should  be  and  how 
personal  computer  users  should 
be  able  to  talk  to  mainframes. 

The  9370  can  do  all  this,  they 
say.  Gosh,  it’s  just  what  we’ve 
been  saying  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  should  look  like.  There’s  a 
big  market  for  departmental  sys¬ 
tems.  Ergo,  there’s  a  big  market 
for  the  9370. 

According  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  in  IBM’s  Systems  Products 
Division,  Big  Blue  sees  the  9370 
“opportunity  area”  as  about 
50%  “small  and  medium  busi¬ 
ness,”  35%  to  40%  “distributed 
computing”  and  only  10%  to 
15%  “departmental  systems.” 

What,  then,  of  the  great  IBM 
hype  for  departmental  systems? 

Some  senior  IBM  managers 
will  admit,  reluctantly,  that  they 
don’t  really  believe  in  them.  IBM 
doesn’t  use  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  much  internally.  It  uses 
many  personal  computers,  but 
otherwise,  it’s  mostly  main¬ 
frames  and  the  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  that  handle  office 
applications. 

The  picture  gets  more  murky 
when  the  question  is  asked: 
“How  many  orders  does  IBM  ac¬ 
tually  have  for  the  9370?” 

Consultants  and  market  re¬ 
searchers  use  the  figure  of 
50,000,  which  was  originally 
provided  by  IBM.  With  a  little 
prodding,  IBM  management  ad¬ 
mits  that,  er,  well,  um,  that’s  a 
round  number.  The  backlog, 

Jeffery  is  managing  director 
at  the  International  Technology 
Group,  a  Los  Altos,  Calif -based 
research  and  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  IBM  market. 


they  admit,  is  a  little  soft. 

Much  of  that  50,000  figure 
consists  of  commitments,  people 
who  have  been  reserving  a  place 
in  the  order  queue  and  who 
might  not  actually  buy  the 
things. 

Even  more  disturbing  for  IBM 
is  that  a  high  proportion  of  the 
“orders”  are  replacements  for 
4331  and  4341  machines  in¬ 
stalled  from  1979  to  1983.  Many 
of  these  are  still  on  lease  —  IBM 
didn’t  start  making  leasing  unat¬ 
tractive  until  1982  —  and  the 
9370  is  gleefully  received  as  an 
excellent  replacement. 

The  problem  for  IBM,  of 
course,  is  that  9370  replacement 
orders  will  start  dropping  like  a 
rock  when  the  old  4300  base  has 
turned  over.  It  will  be  the  final 
act  of  IBM’s  great  rental-to-sales 
conversion  push,  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  Big  Blue’s  growth  slow¬ 
down. 

What,  then,  of  those  Fortune 
500  accounts  that  are  ordering 
9370s  by  the  thousands?  IBM 
proudly  points  to  1,000-unit  and 
2,000-unit  orders.  But  prod  IBM 
some,  and  it  will  admit  that  a 
lot  of  these  are  multi-year  or¬ 
ders. 

IBM  also  inadvertently  tipped 
its  hand  with  the  proud  state¬ 
ment  that  production  will  be 
fully  sufficient  for  demand  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  This  is  one 
of  those  inoffensive-looking 
statements  that  turn  out,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  bomb¬ 
shells. 

No  backlog  by  Christmas?  In 
a  few  months,  IBM  will  have 
filled  a  supposedly  massive  de¬ 
mand  that  has  had  a  year  to 
build  up?  From  the  way  every¬ 
one  was  talking,  it  sounded  as  if 
9370s  were  going  to  be  rationed 
well  into  1988.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  rather  suspicious  about 
this. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  9370 
has  been  grossly  oversold  and 
that  the  whole  idea  of  depart¬ 
mental  systems  is,  itself,  a  rath¬ 
er  tiresome  exercise  in  hype 
resting  on  a  very  dubious  foun¬ 
dation  of  reality.  It  is  all  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  Rain  Dance. 

Fortune  500  companies  use 
lots  of  minis.  Sometimes  they 
buy  more;  sometimes  they  re¬ 
place  what  they  have.  Some¬ 
times  they  use  them  in  a  way 
that  might  be  described  as  “de¬ 
partmental  systems.”  The  IBM 
Rain  Dance  won’t  change  any  of 
that,  one  way  or  the  other.  □ 
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Circuit  strategies 

Uncertainties  have  many 
managers  plodding  the  course. 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Special  to  Network  World 


Long-term  success  in  any  tech¬ 
nological  endeavor  requires  that 
all  participants  weigh  the  risks 
and  advantages  of  multiple  alter¬ 
natives. 

The  advantages  of  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  con¬ 
cept  —  to  provide  a  limited  set  of 
user  interfaces  and  protocols  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  ubiquitous,  fea¬ 
ture-rich  digital  communications 
—  are  endorsed  by  all.  However, 
the  current  lack  of  technological 
standards  poses  great  problems 
and  risks  for 
managers  at¬ 
tempting  to  plot 
long-term  com¬ 
munications 
strategies. 

Some  compa¬ 
nies  are  choos¬ 
ing  to  ignore 
ISDN  until  it’s 
proven  in  the 
market.  Others 
are  investing 
extensive  re¬ 
sources  in  tech¬ 
nology  trials. 

Many  organiza¬ 
tions  are  taking 
the  middle  ground,  using  the  acro¬ 
nym  in  plans  but  still  feeling  un¬ 
easy  about  its  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  advantages. 

Johnston  is  a  senior  consultant 
with  BBN  Communications  Corp. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Whatever  strategy  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  attempt 
to  avoid  investing  in  equipment 
and  services  that  may  soon  be  ob¬ 
solete  while  having  few  hard  facts 
on  which  to  base  an  assessment. 

The  list  of  uncertainties  regard¬ 
ing  ISDN  is  headed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

■  Standards.  Organizations  contin¬ 
ue  to  bicker  over  ISDN  services, 
functions  and  protocol  coding.  Us¬ 
ers  resist  investing  in  technologies 
that  may  have  to  undergo  exten¬ 
sive  upgrades  due  to  changes  in 
standards.  In  particular,  ISDN  sup¬ 
port  for  private  packet  data  net¬ 
works  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  net¬ 
works  drags 
way  behind 
specifications 
for  voice  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  International 
divergence. 

Multinational 
companies  are 
acutely  aware 
of  variations  in 
North  American 
and  European 
communications 
standards.  Us¬ 
ers  cannot  be 
guaranteed  how  well  international 
ISDNs  will  interwork  until  the 
1988  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy  plenary  session  is  conclud¬ 
ed,  codifying  the  international  con¬ 
sensus  on  ISDN  standards  for  the 
next  four  years. 


■  Enhanced  services.  Early  ISDN 
demonstrations  have  exhibited  few 
unique  applications.  For  the  most 
part,  they  mimic  services  available 
through  conventional  technologies. 
Vendor  scenarios  for  proposed  val¬ 
ue-added  services  are  often  predi¬ 
cated  on  ISDN  being  almost  univer¬ 
sally  available,  when  in  fact  it  will 
come  first  to  isolated  metropolitan 
“islands.” 

■  Pricing.  No  vendor  in  ISDN  de¬ 
velopment,  whether  it  is  a  local 
telephone  company,  long-distance 
carrier  or  customer  premises 
equipment  manufacturer,  has  pro¬ 
vided  detailed  pricing  information 
for  ISDN.  Lack  of  this  information 
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makes  cost/benefit  analysis  impos¬ 
sible. 

All  of  the  above  are  solid  rea¬ 
sons  for  skeptical  responses  to 
ISDN.  And,  indeed,  they  are  pre¬ 
cisely  why  both  vendor  deploy¬ 
ment  and  user  acceptance  will  be 
slow. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  ISDN  is 
unlikely  to  really  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  most  U.S.  users  until  1992 
—  perhaps  1990  in  Europe  —  it 
has  crossed  over  the  planning  hori¬ 
zon  and  now  must  be  treated  seri¬ 
ously. 

Effective  communications  man¬ 
agement  and  strategy  requires 
planners  to  evaluate  ISDN  with 
healthy  skepticism.  They  must  de¬ 
sign  long-term  network  architec¬ 
tures  that  can  take  advantage  of 
ISDN  yet  also  enable  the  adoption 
of  alternatives  if  ISDN  fails. 

A  child  of  the  telcos 

To  understand  why  ISDN  looks 
as  it  does  today,  one  must  recall 
that  it  is  the  child  of  telephone 
companies:  AT&T,*  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  the  national 
Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Europe. 

These  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  develop  ISDN  in  response 
to  requirements  for  better  opera¬ 
tional  and  management  support  for 
public  common  carrier  networks. 
Development  has  been  tied  closely 
to  the  fact  that  digital  circuits 
have  been  largely  unavailable  in 
Europe  until  recently. 

Consequently,  ISDN  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  just  as  the  European  net¬ 
works  begin  to  make  end-to-end 
digital  services  commercially  avail¬ 
able.  The  American  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  by  comparison,  have  sup¬ 
ported  digital  services  for  some 
time  via  the  digital  data  service 
network,  which  is  maintained  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  basic  dial-up  net¬ 
work. 

Given  that  the  bulk  of  money 
spent  on  communications  goes  to 
voice  services,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  early  ISDN  standards  efforts 
have  made  voice,  or  circuit- 
switched,  networking  the  top  pri¬ 
ority.  And,  given  the  domination  of 
international  standards  activities 
by  the  PTTs,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  standards  for  premises  equip¬ 
ment  and  interworking  with  pri¬ 
vate  data  networks  were  given  low 
priority. 

The  insistence  of  competition- 
oriented  U.S.  companies  has 
caused  the  CCITT  to  give  priority 
to  studying  standards  for  issues 
such  as  private  branch  exchange- 
to-private  branch  exchange  inter¬ 
working,  packet  mode  standards, 
schemes  for  merging  public  ISDNs 
and  private  local-area  networks, 
and  network  interface  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  PBX-to- 
PBX  links,  the  standards  will  build 
on  protocols  already  developed.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  interworking 
with  packet  networks,  the  current 
thought  is  to  develop  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tionary  path. 

Packet  mode  standards  are  a 
particularly  sensitive  issue.  The 
U.S.  market  supports  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  private  packet  networks, 


while  many  European  countries 
have  only  one  public  packet  op¬ 
tion.  Current  U.S.  ISDN/packet 
connection  standards  efforts,  on 
which  the  current  ISDN  trials  are 
based,  rely  on  circuit-switched 
ISDN  connections  to  non-ISDN 
packet  handlers  owned  by  the 
packet  network,  not  the  telephone 
network. 

The  only  ISDN  element  is  the 
use  of  the  Q.921  and  Q.931  proto¬ 
cols  for  the  setup  and  tear-down  of 
the  circuit-switched  connection. 

Current  standards  call  for  true 
packet-switched  connectivity  as 
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packet  handler  modules  are  added 
to  ISDN  central  systems. 

Interconnection  of  ISDN-based 
equipment  and  local  networks  is  a 
more  difficult  issue.  The  1.5M  bit/ 
sec-to-2M  bit/sec  range  primary 
rate  of  ISDN  is  greatly  outstripped 
by  the  throughput  supported  by  lo¬ 
cal  nets.  That  throughput  is  cur¬ 
rently  10M  bit/sec  and  will  soon 
approach  100M  bit/sec  as  use  of  fi¬ 
ber-based  local  net  technology 
grows. 

Standards  for  local-area  net¬ 
works  and  ISDN  interworking  are 
likely  to  stagnate  until  wideband 
ISDN  channels  are  defined. 

As  the  1988  CCITT  plenary  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
be  quite  active  in  requesting  that 
attention  be  paid  to  these  issues. 

However,  the  PTTs  in  the  CCITT 
membership  may  prefer  to  allocate 
resources  for  improving  telephone 
company  functionality,  rather 
than  worrying  about  private  net¬ 
work  issues. 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  many  U.S.  priori¬ 
ties  will  be  addressed. 

Should  significant  issues  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  CCITT,  the  North 
American  standards  groups  such 
as  T1D1  may  be  forced  to  issue 
their  own  North  American  subset 
of  ISDN  standards. 

These  would  only  be  binding  on 
equipment  developed  for  the  North 
American  market.  This  could  result 
in  significantly  different  North 
American  and  international  ISDN 
functions  and  capabilities  between 
1988  and  the  following  CCITT  ple¬ 
nary  in  1992. 

For  multinational  users,  such  a 
move  would  eliminate  any  hope  of 
unifying  American  and  European 
equipment  procurements.  For  ven¬ 
dors,  it  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  be  invested  in 
ISDN  development,  raising  user 
costs  and  slowing  development  of 


enhanced  features. 

Networks  can’t  wait 

The  business  requirements  of 
corporate  telecommunications  can¬ 
not  wait  for  the  deliberations  of  in¬ 
ternational  standards  groups. 
Many  organizations  are  racing  to 
install  integrated  T-l  backbones, 
local-area  networks,  intercompany 
data  networks,  integrated  voice/ 
data  management  systems  and  a 
vast  array  of  other  solutions  to  ex¬ 
isting  problems.  For  the  most  part, 
these  solutions  are  dependent  upon 
equipment  using  proprietary,  non- 
ISDN-based  protocols. 

Even  the  BOCs,  which  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  steering  clients  to¬ 
ward  ISDN,  are  offering  alterna¬ 
tives.  While  Pacific  Bell  has  been 
planning  its  Bay  Area  ISDN  trial 
for  July  1987,  it  has  also  been  ac¬ 
tively  testing  Project  Victoria,  an 
“integrated”  residential  service, 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
ISDN  standards. 

ISDN  calls  for  a  basic  2B  +  D  in¬ 
terface  —  two  64K  bit/sec  data 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  sig¬ 
naling  channel  —  to  replace  the 
line  into  most  residences.  The  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  interface  provides  for 
up  to  seven  different  information 
channels:  two  for  voice,  one  for 
medium-speed  data  and  four  for 
low-speed  data. 

Its  goal  is  to  provide  residential 
users  with  a  wide  array  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  personal  electronic 
services,  including  data  base  ac¬ 
cess,  home  banking,  meter  reading 
and  others.  The  service  is  based  on 
existing  multiplexing  technologies 
and  does  not  use  any  ISDN  proto¬ 
cols. 

BellSouth  Corp.  offers  a  similar 
multiplexer-based  alternative 
aimed  at  business  applications  via 
its  Simultaneous  Voice  and  Data 
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Service.  However,  due  to  a  recent 
FCC  ruling  requiring  that  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  multiplexer  be  treated 
as  customer  premises  equipment, 
rather  than  as  an  element  of  the 
BOC  network,  previously  sched¬ 
uled  market  trials  are  on  hold. 

As  ISDN  is  introduced,  the  BOCs 
must  decide  upon  pricing  incen¬ 
tives  to  steer  users  toward  ISDN  or 
to  proprietary  multiplexer-based 
services,  as  appropriate. 

Users  with  low-speed  data  re¬ 
quirements  may  find  that  the  pro¬ 
prietary  applications  are  more  at¬ 
tractive  financially  and  do  not 
require  the  use  of  terminal  adapt¬ 
ers.  These  proprietary  services  are 
likely  to  play  a  transitional  role, 
providing  ISDN-like  environments 


to  users  while  extending  the  useful 
life  of  existing  terminals. 

Interested  users  should  scruti¬ 
nize  carrier  ISDN  pricing  decisions 
and  the  price  differential  between 
ISDN  and  proprietary  services. 
With  the  telephone  companies 
hedging  their  bets,  it  would  be 
wise  for  users  to  consider  their  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Evolutionary  technologies 

The  ISDN  of  the  1980s,  featur¬ 
ing  64K  bit/sec  basic  rate  access, 
will  not  be  the  end  of  network 
technology  development.  Already 
under  development  are  the  100M 
bit/sec  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface,  135M  bit/sec-plus  wide¬ 
band  ISDN  and  high-speed,  hybrid 
circuit/packet  switches. 

But,  telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  must  make  procurement  deci¬ 
sions  while  these  technologies  are 
being  refined.  Users  should  plan 
for  the  ability  to  interwork  with 
ISDN  common  carrier  services  and 
evaluate  the  role  ISDN  can  play  at 
the  customer  premises  level. 

In  some  cases,  ISDN  PBXs  con¬ 
necting  integrated  voice/data  ter¬ 
minals  may  be  preferable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  PBX  and  local  network  wiring 
schemes,  at  least  at  relatively  low 
data  rates.  In  other  cases,  high-ca¬ 
pacity  dedicated  local-area  net¬ 
works  may  be  preferred.  In  either 
case,  users  should  buy  from  ven¬ 
dors  that  have  demonstrated  plans 
for  accommodating  ISDN  in  the 
1990s. 

If  a  corporate  decision  is  made 
in  favor  of  ISDN,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  presented  as  a  long-term 
strategy,  not  a  solution  to  be  en¬ 
acted  in  1987  or  even  in  1988.  Us¬ 
ers  interacting  with  European  net¬ 
works  will  encounter  some  ISDN 
applications  in  1988  and  1989,  but 
most  domestic  users  will  see  few  of 
its  benefits  until  1991  or  1992. 

From  1988  through  1991,  ISDN 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  itself  to  American  users.  The 
majority  of  companies  can  learn 
from  the  few  technological  trail- 
blazers,  such  as  hamburger  empire 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  that  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  ISDN  trials  during 
this  period  (see  “Users  reflect  on 
ISDN  trials,”  page  31). 

The  next  two  to  three  years  will 
be  an  excellent  period  for  consider¬ 
ing  ISDN’s  impact  on  corporate 
networks  in  the  1990s.  Equipment 
bought  today  should  be  upgrade- 
able,  in  case  ISDN  functionality  is 
proven  beneficial. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  many 
users  organizations  will  opt  for  in¬ 
tegrated  environments.  A  good 
number  of  these  will  rely  on  T-l 
backbones,  supported  by  non-ISDN 
proprietary  multiplexers  and  pro¬ 
tocols.  The  aim  will  be,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  to  adequately  support  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  plan  for 
smooth  migration  between  these 
implementations,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  eventual  ISDN  standard  pro¬ 
tocols  and  interfaces,  users  should 
not  have  to  suffer  the  costs  of  ear¬ 
ly  equipment  obsolescence. 

With  regard  to  ISDN,  corporate 
planners  should  first  focus  on 
Continued  on  page  39 
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Testing  of  advanced  voice  fea¬ 
tures  has  generally  been  held  up 
because  software  supporting  these 
capabilities  is  not  yet  available. 
ISDN  trial  participants  with  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  don’t  seem 
to  mind,  however,  because  they’re 
already  familiar  with  promised 
voice  features  such  as  call  for¬ 
warding  and  call  waiting. 

What’s  hot 

The  hottest  ISDN  voice  applica¬ 
tion  tested  so  far  is  caller  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  calling  party’s  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  listed  on  the  small 
display  screen  on  the  called  party’s 


digital  telephone  set.  If  the  called 
party  is  away  from  his  desk,  his 
telephone  will  indicate,  on  screen, 
that  a  message  is  waiting.  The  cur¬ 
rent  drawback  is  that  only  individ¬ 
uals  connected  to  the  same  ISDN 
switch  can  identify  each  other. 

ISDN’s  ability  to  handle  voice 
and  data  simultaneously  is  virtual¬ 
ly  taken  for  granted  by  trial  partic¬ 
ipants.  Although  most  trial  users 
are  testing  integrated  voice  and 
data,  many  mentioned  it  as  an  af¬ 
terthought.  One  popular  applica¬ 
tion  under  evaluation  is  interactive 
editing,  in  which  two  users  simul¬ 
taneously  view  and  update  a  docu¬ 
ment  while  discussing  it  over  the 
telephone. 

By  contrast,  few  telecom  manag¬ 


ers  are  testing  video  applications. 
“The  quality  of  the  video  right 
now  is  like  communicating  with 
Mars,”  says  Murray  Robertson, 
marketing  planning  administrator 
for  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Intel  Corp.’s  Corporate 
Telecommunications  Senior  Strate¬ 
gist  Donald  Melvin,  who  tested  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  as  part  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Bell  trial  in  Phoenix,  agrees 
that  the  video  now  available  over 
ISDN  is  not  of  commercial  quality. 

Melvin  isn’t  giving  up  on  video- 
conferencing,  however.  “We  real¬ 
ize  that  a  year  from  now  the  video 
compression  algorithms  will  be 
twice  as  good  as  they  are  now,” 
Melvin  says.  Intel  had  been  looking 
Continued  on  next  page 
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into  setting  up  a  private  ISDN  net¬ 
work  before  being  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  trials,  according  to  Mel¬ 
vin. 

A  more  popular  application  is 
high-speed  facsimile  transmission. 
Earl  Vogt,  telecommunications 
manager  at  U.S.  National  Bank  of 
Oregon,  has  tested  Group  IV  fac¬ 
similes  operating  at  64K  bit/sec 
with  Pacific  Northwest.  Several 
telephone  companies,  including 
Mountain  Bell  and  General  Tele¬ 
phone  of  California,  also  plan  to 
test  high-speed  facsimile  during 
their  internal  trials. 

Equal  access  for  all 

ISDN  is  creating  the  most  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  in  its  ability  to 
provide  ubiquitous  access.  Trial 
participants  are  impressed  with 
the  sheer  range  of  equipment  that 
ISDN  can  connect. 

The  State  of  Arizona’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration,  another 
Mountain  Bell  trial  participant,  ex¬ 
emplifies  this:  The  agency  is  using 
ISDN  to  link  just  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  combination  of  computers 
and  terminals. 

Connections  in  this  trial  include 
mainframes  to  minicomputers, 
minicomputers  and  mainframes  to 
asynchronous  terminals,  main¬ 
frames  to  personal  computers  and 
3270  emulation. 

Many  of  these  connections  are 
made  using  terminal  adapters, 


with  communication  occurring 
over  the  B  channel,  says  Matthew 
Whittington,  communications  net¬ 
work  engineer  in  the  Data  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Administration. 

For  terminal-to-mainframe  com¬ 
munications,  Whittington  is  also 
testing  X.25  for  use  over  both  the 
B  and  D  channels.  The  packet¬ 
switching  technology  allows  for 
shorter  sessions  with  the  host, 
which  means  more  terminals  are 
able  to  share  one  front-end  proces¬ 
sor,  Whittington  says.  In  addition, 


packet  switching  provides  both  se¬ 
curity  and  a  way  to  account  pre¬ 
cisely  for  mainframe  usage. 

“Sharing  is  a  key  word  for  us  — 
it’s  something  we  look  for  in  our 
trial  applications,”  Whittington 
says.  “We’re  looking  for  ways 
ISDN  can  be  configured  to  become 
a  highway  for  people  wanting  to 
access  our  data  centers.  Using 
ISDN,  we  can  manage,  with  great 
precision,  not  only  the  physical 
connection,  but  the  necessary  ac¬ 
counting  and  security  that  comes 
along  with  managing  shared  re¬ 


sources.  Packet  switching  offers 
some  great  features,  such  as  pre¬ 
cise  billing  information.” 

Speeds  are  impressive 

Like  Whittington,  many  other 
trial  users  are  enjoying  the  in¬ 
creased  data  transmission  speeds 
and  line  consolidation  ISDN  pro¬ 
vides.  “I’m  impressed  with  the 
baud  rate  increase,”  says  Emil 
Karau,  manager  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks  at  Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.’s  Phoenix  operation.  Hon¬ 
eywell  cut  over  roughly  40  ISDN 


lines  in  February.  Two  facilities 
seven  miles  apart  are  linked,  and 
ISDN  lines  have  replaced  dial-up 
lines  used  to  communicate  between 
the  two  sites. 

“Our  normal  dial-ups  are  1,200 
baud,”  Karau  notes.  “We’re  now 
running  9.6K  baud,  so  you’re  look¬ 
ing  at  an  eightfold  increase  in  the 
transfer  rate.” 

In  addition,  computers  at  one 
site  that  are  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  control,  including  monitoring 
of  fire  and  temperature  sensors, 
also  control  environmental  check 


points  at  the  second  site  via  ISDN 
lines.  “Instead  of  using  three  or 
four  private  circuits,  we’re  using 
one  ISDN  line,”  Karau  says. 

Intel  also  began  its  trial  in  the 
Phoenix  area  in  February,  says 
Melvin.  “Users  are  happily  using 
ISDN  as  if  it  were  their  one  and 
only  way  of  communicating,”  Mel¬ 
vin  says.  “Some  of  them  are  a  little 
hesitant  to  give  it  up  because  it  im¬ 
proves  their  service  considerably.” 

The  Intel  users  who  have  seen 
the  biggest  performance  jump  are 
those  whose  terminals  were  previ¬ 
ously  tied  via  coaxial  cable  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  cluster  controller.  The  control¬ 
ler  was,  in  turn,  linked  to  a  remote 
host  via  a  56K  bit/sec  line.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  32  users  whose  terminals 
were  hardwired  to  the  controller 
had  to  share  a  single  56K  bit/sec 
line. 

Now,  users’  terminals  are  tied 
directly  to  an  ISDN  line.  Using  an 
AT&T  product  that  Melvin  calls  a 
throttle-down  device,  the  data 
stream  from  the  3270-type  termi¬ 
nals  is  put  onto  the  ISDN  line  at 
64K  bit/sec.  The  data  travels  to  the 
central  office,  where  it  is  switched 
to  the  remote  host  computer.  A  sec¬ 
ond  throttle-down  device  sits  in 
front  of  the  cluster  controller, 
which  is  now  channel-attached  to 
the  host. 

“Each  user  now  gets  more  band¬ 
width  than  the  whole  cluster  con¬ 
troller  used  to  get,  so  the  response 
Continued  on  page  35 


ISDN  is  creating  the  most 
excitement,  however,  in  its  ability  to 
provide  ubiquitous  access. 
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Unifying  company-wide  communications  to  help 
remote  offices  pull  together.  AT&T  Comes  Through 

The  solution:  the  AT&T  System  85.  No  other  voice  and 
data  system  today  helps  streamline  communications 
among  far-flung  business  outposts  so  effectively.  In 
an  AT&T  System  85  environment,  the  switches  and 
systems  at  all  of  your  locations  can  work  together  as 


one  switch,  one  system.  Result:  Voice  and  data  applica 
tions  work  the  same  way  everywhere.  Information  at 
any  one  location  is  instantly  available  to  all  locations. 
Everybody  in  your  organization  is  |||g||gg; 

f  ingertip-dose  to  everybody  else. 

Across  the  hall  or  across  the  l)h8Bk| 
country,  the  AT&T  System  85  per- 
mits  people  using  different  kinds 
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Infotron  boosts  bottom  line 

Infotron  Systems  Corp.,  which  in  its  fourth  quarter  suffered  a  round  of  layoffs  and  an 
earnings  loss,  announced  that  its  Infostream  NX  series  of  T-l  multiplexers  has  generated 
more  revenue  and  unit  shipments  than  any  new  product  line  in  the  company’s  history. 
Since  the  Infostream  introduction  in  February,  32  unit  sales  have  contributed  $1.5  million 
in  sales,  which  should  provide  a  welcome  boost  to  Infotron’s  bottom  line. 


AT&T  equipment  revenue  by  segment 


Revenues 

1984 

(millions  of  dollars) 

1985  1986 

1987 

Rentals 

$7,217.3 

$5,788.8 

$4,850.0 

$4,074.0 

AT&T  Technologies,  Inc. 

$5,965.0 

$6,860.0 

$6,723.0 

$6,814.0 

AT&T  Information  Systems 

$4,205.0 

$4,500.0 

$3,800.0 

$4,100.0 

Total  product  sales 

$10,170.0 

$11,360.0 

$10,523.0 

$10,914.0 

SOURCE:  E.F.  HUTTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


►  INTERNATIONAL  TELECOM 

France  attempts  to 
smooth  U.S.  feathers 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  French 
telecommunications  officials  re¬ 
cently  played  hosts  and  peacemak¬ 
ers  to  U.S.  government  and  indus¬ 
try  officials  here,  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  trade  relations  in  the 
wake  of  the  French  government’s 
decision  not  to  award  the  sale  of  a 
French  telecommunications  manu¬ 
facturer  to  AT&T. 

Officials  from  the  French  Post, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  adminis¬ 
tration,  Direction  Generale  des 
Telecommunications  (DGT),  and 
from  the  French  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  addressed  a  variety 
of  trade  and  technology  issues  at  a 


seminar  sponsored  by  France  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
DGT. 

DGT’s  Director  General,  Marcel 
Roulet,  told  the  group  that  his 
country’s  decision  to  award  the 
sale  of  the  state-owned  Cie  Gener¬ 
ale  des  Constructions  Telephoni- 
que  to  Sweden’s  LM  Ericsson  in 
April  was  not  politically  motivated 
but  based  only  on  technical  and 
commercial  considerations. 

AT&T  lost  the  bid  because  the 
technology  it  would  have  imple¬ 
mented  in  France  —  the  5ESS  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  —  would  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  alteration 
to  work  in  the  French  public  net¬ 
work.  This  would  have  taken  more 

See  page  1 1 
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Corvus  Systems,  Inc.  signed  an 
agreement  valued  at  $3  million,  un¬ 
der  which  the  company  will  sell 
workstations  and  network  servers 
to  Control  Data  Corp.  for  resale  to 
CDC’s  customers. 

William  R.  McCarthy,  formerly 
vice-president  of  planning  and 
business  development  at  Infinet, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Tesdata  Systems,  Inc.  As 
previously  announced,  Tesdata  has 
agreed  to  merge  with  Infinet. 

British  Telecommunications 

pic  announced  an  11.7%  increase 
in  pretax  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1987.  Earn¬ 
ings  in  fiscal  1987  were  $3.3  bil¬ 
lion.  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $15.2  billion,  a  12.4%  increase 
over  the  year  earlier. 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

recently  appointed  Earl  E.  Lawson 
executive  vice-president  of  finance 
and  MIS  and  Phillip  C.  Cooke  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  human  re¬ 


sources.  Lawson  previously  served 
as  vice-president  and  controller  of 
GTE  Corp.’s  product  and  systems 
group.  Cooke  previously  served  as 
vice-president  and  senior  human 
resources  officer  at  Citicorp’s  U.S. 
Card  Product  Group  in  New  York. 

ComStream  Corp.  of  San  Diego 
recently  appointed  Scott  Smull 
vice-president  of  finance  and  Ar- 
ron  Angle  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Smull  previously  served  as 
corporate  controller  and  finance 
and  administration  director  at  In¬ 
tegrated  Software  Systems  Corp. 
Angle  was  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  charge  of  commercial  high- 
volume  communications  products 
at  M/A-Com  Linkabit,  Inc. 

Ansa  Software  Co.  and  3Com 
Corp.  recently  announced  an 
agreement  to  jointly  market  Ansa’s 
multiuser  data  base,  Paradox  2.0, 
with  3Com’s  3System.  In  order  to 
introduce  Paradox  2.0,  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  sponsor  a  12-city  seminar 
series  for  corporate  users,  develop¬ 
ers  and  value-added  resellers. □ 


►  MANAGEMENT 

User  as  vendor: 
A  new  viewpoint 

Job  change  changes  perspective. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


Next  time  you  wonder  about 
vendors  and  the  wide  gulf  that 
separates  your  needs  and  their 
products,  talk  to  someone  like  Nor¬ 
man  Gentry,  Richard  Courtney  or 
John  Hart  —  they’ve  worked  on 
both  sides  of  the  business. 

After  looking  at  things  from  the 
vendor  point  of  view,  Gentry  and 
Courtney  came  back  to  being  users, 
but  with  a  decidedly  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  vendors.  Hart  remains 
with  a  vendor,  but  he  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  his  user  roots. 


“Every  user  wishes  he  could 
talk  to  vendor  design  engineers  to 
create  a  product  that  answers  his 
needs,  and  believe  me,  every  de¬ 
sign  engineer  wishes  he  knew 
what  the  user  wants,”  said  Gentry, 
communications  manager  for  WSI 
Corp.  in  Medford,  Mass.  Gentry 
spent  more  than  two  years  at  Co¬ 
dex  Corp.  as  an  electrical  engineer 
in  group  development  of  network 
management  software. 

Although  he  enjoyed  his  stint  at 
Codex,  Gentry  said  the  position 
didn’t  suit  him  because  of  the  large 
company  bureaucracy  and,  more 

See  page  10 
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PAM  POWERS 


Value-added  network 
landscape  still  shifting 


The  value-added  network 
(VAN)  vendors  must  feel  a 
little  beleagured  lately,  what 
with  all  the  unsolicited  atten¬ 
tion  they’ve  received  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Things  first  took  a  bad  turn 
when  deregulation  allowed  the 
Bell  operating  companies  to  of¬ 
fer  protocol  conversion  as  part 
of  their  enhanced  packet  net¬ 
work  services. 

A  second  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  VANs,  or  so  they  felt, 
when  the  FCC  more  recently 
decided  that  enhanced  services 
will  continue  to  be  classified  as 
enhanced  but  need  no  longer  be 
offered  through  a  separate 
BOC  subsidiary. 

The  VANs  railed  against 
those  decisions,  perceiving  the 
BOCs  as  unfair  competition. 

But  over  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  BOCs  will  more 
likely  couple  their  intra-local 
access  and  transport  area  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  VANs’  inter- 
LATA  services. 

That  would  be  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial  to  both  parties:  The 
BOCs  could  offer  their  users 
easy  access  to  inter-LATA  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  VANs  would  be 
able  to  provide  better  service 


within  the  local  loop. 

Since  only  a  negligible  trick¬ 
le  of  annual  VAN  revenue  is 
contributed  by  users  with  in- 
tra-LATA  data  traffic,  what 
they  lose  to  the  BOCs  won’t 
hurt  them,  the  VAN  providers 
contend. 

But  the  possibility  of  FCC- 
imposed  access  charges  recent¬ 
ly  proposed  by  the  agency  for 
VANs  (“FCC  plan  would  make 
VAN  costs  skyrocket,”  AW, 

June  15)  poses  a  more  serious 
threat. 

If  some  of  the  calculated 
per-terminal-hour  charges  now 
being  bandied  about  are  correct 
—  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  estimates  approximately 
$4.50  —  the  vendors  and  users 
of  public  data  networks  (PDN) 
are  in  for  a  painful  surprise. 

It’s  pretty  much  axiomatic 
that  Tymnet/McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  Network  Systems  Co.  and 
Telenet  will  pass  these  costs  on 
to  the  information  services 
companies,  who  will  in  turn 
pass  them  on  to  users. 

From  what  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  about  the  VANs’  finan¬ 
cial  health  in  the  absence  of 
raw  data,  they  operate  with 
much-less-than-substantial 

See  page  1 1 
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A  new 
viewpoint 

continued  from  page  9 
importantly,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  specialization,  while 
he  prefers  the  more  gener¬ 
alized  duties  associated 
with  a  communications 
manager’s  job. 

The  user-vendor-user 
path  taken  by  Gentry  has 
given  him  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  gulf  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  camps.  He 
said  product  designs  often 
do  not  fit  user  needs  be¬ 
cause  the  engineers  don’t 
have  direct  access  to  users. 

“When  I  was  at  Codex, 
engineers  used  to  beat  a 
path  to  my  door  asking 
what  problems  I  had  as  a 
user  and  how  I  addressed 
them,”  Gentry  said.  “The 
engineers  read  books,  but 
real  life  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  world  doesn’t  fit 
those  textbook  accounts.” 

His  vendor  experience 
has  proven  invaluable, 
Gentry  said,  because  he 
now  knows  who  to  call  at  a 
vendor  company  to  get  an¬ 
swers  about  how  products 
work.  He  also  knows  how 
products  will  respond  if  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  unusual  con¬ 
figuration. 

Richard  Courtney  was 
the  manager  of  data  com¬ 
munications  for  Transa- 
merica  Corp.  for  four  years 
before  joining  Racal-Milgo, 
Inc.  in  Sunrise,  Fla.,  as 
product  line  manager  for 
network  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Very  few  people  in  the 
vendor  community  have  ac¬ 
tually  run  a  network  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  which  is 
quite  different  from  design¬ 
ing  a  product  on  functional 
specifications  based  on 
what  the  vendor  thinks  the 
user  wants,”  Courtney 
said. 

Courtney,  who  was  of¬ 
fered  the  Racal-Milgo  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  was  president 
of  the  company’s  users 
group,  said  he  empathizes 
with  the  vendor’s  difficul¬ 
ties.  “Users  have  very  little 
idea  what  an  involved, 
complicated  process  it  is 
getting  a  product  out  the 
door,”  he  said. 

Vendor/user  relation¬ 
ships  could  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved  if  vendors  hired 
communications  managers 
for  their  staffs  more  often, 
Courtney  suggested.  “I  can 
give  Racal-Milgo  a  user’s 
point  of  view  on  a  daily  ba¬ 
sis,”  he  said.  “That’s  in¬ 
valuable  for  both  sides.” 

Courtney  said  that,  in 
addition  to  his  user  per¬ 
spective,  his  managerial 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
Racal-Milgo  Communica¬ 
tions  Management  Series 
(CMS)  product  line  trans¬ 
ferred  well  into  his  new  po¬ 
sition  as  a  product  line 


manager. 

John  Hart,  now  director 
of  the  telecommunications 
marketing  group  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  in  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.,  brought  a  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  skills  with  him  to 
DEC  after  his  seven-year 
stint  as  Gould,  Inc.’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications. 

Hart’s  migration  from 
the  user  side  to  the  vendor 
side  was  a  carefully 


planned  one,  he  said,  built 
around  a  conviction  that  he 
would  best  serve  the  indus¬ 
try  and  his  career  aspira¬ 
tions  by  knowing  both 
sides  of  the  business. 

Hart  said  his  experience 
at  Gould  was  enjoyable  be¬ 
cause  the  company  was  for¬ 
ward-thinking  and  believed 
in  using  the  network  as  a 
strategic  asset.  But  his 
transition  to  the  vendor 
side  has  given  him  “the 


luxury  of  strategic  and 
long-term  planning,”  he 
said. 

“I  have  gained  the  skills 
of  a  business  manager,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  firefighter  or 
problem  manager,”  which 
is  what  Hart  said  he  feels 
most  users  unfortunately 
are. 

Hart  said  he  enjoys  being 
in  less  of  a  “react  mode,” 
and  like  Courtney,  believes 
his  knowledge  of  user 


needs  has  aided  him  in  his 
new  role  as  marketing  di¬ 
rector.  No  matter  where  he 
ends  up,  Hart  said  his  expe¬ 
rience  on  both  sides  of  the 
business  is  all  part  of  a 
well-laid  career  plan  that 
will  provide  him  with  a 
complete  range  of  commu- 
nications-industry  skills. 

“I  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  said,  “I  wanted  to 
see  this  industry  from  ev¬ 
ery  angle.”  □ 


Send  Mofcfy 


The  Got 


Twenty-Two 


With  Racal-Vadic's  9600 VP  Dial-Up  Modem. 


Herman  Melville  would 
have  loved  it  With  a 9600VP 
high-speed  modem,  he 
could  nave  sent  his  Moby 
Dick  manuscript-all  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  characters-from  his 
PC  to  hispublisher  in  less 
than  halfan  horn;  error-free. 
With  a 1200 bps  modem,  the 
same  trip  would  have  taken 
more  than  2  Vz  hours. 

Alas,  the  9600VP 
arrived  about  150  years  too 
late  for  the  seafaring  author 
But  not  for  companies  that 
need  to  pilot  whale-size  files 
through  the  switched  phone 
network,  where  you  need 
a  lot  more  than  speed:  you 
need  performance. 

No  other  dial-up  modem 
performs  like  the 9600VP  It 
cruises  at  9600  bps  and  pre¬ 
cisely  slows  down  and 
speeds  up  as  line 
conditions  vary 
And  the  9600VFi 


dependable  high-speed  error 
control  only  retransmits  bad 
datablocks-^dnothingelse. 
The  9600VP  won't  make 


m 


UXM3B 

The  £lectronics  Group 


waves  in  your  existing  net¬ 
work,  either  It  works  in  sync 
and  async,  with  PCs  and  ter¬ 
minals,  with  212s  and  103s. 

In  fact,  it's  made  to  work  with 
every  kind  of  modem,  com¬ 
puter  and  communication 
software  you're  likely  to  find 
on  a  dial-up  network  today 
And  the  9600VP  not  only 
costs  less  to  buy  but  saves  a 
lot  of  money  in  line  charges 
and  personnel  time.  So  it 
wonT  cost  you  an  arm  and 
Captain  Arab's  other  leg. 

So  call  Racal-Vadic  today 
at  800-482-3427  and  ask  for 
afree  demonstration.Then  see 
why  thousands  of 9600VPs 
^  are  already  out 
there  moving 
fat  files  through 
Le  real  world. 


Racal-Vadic 


1525  McCarthy  Boulevard,  Milpitas,  CA  95035 
Tel:  (408)  432-8008  -TWX:  556-409  RAVA  MLP 
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smooths 

continued  from  page  9 
time  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  than  DGT  was  will¬ 
ing  to  invest,  Roulet  said. 

Roulet  went  on  to  say  he 
hoped  the  decision  would 
not  harm  future  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.  “This 
was  only  one  matter,”  he 
said.  “We  ask  you  to  with¬ 
hold  judgment.  Do  not 


judge  our  policy  by  one  de¬ 
cision,  but  over  time.” 

As  the  French  telecom¬ 
munications  system  is  de¬ 
regulated  and  state-owned 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies  become  privatized, 
there  will  be  increasing  op¬ 
portunities  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  to  participate  in  the 
French  market,  Roulet  and 
other  officials  said. 

While  U.S.  government 
and  industry  representa¬ 


tives  at  the  seminar  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the 
record  about  France’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  open  its  market 
to  U.S.  companies,  off  the 
record,  several  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  said  France  has  done 
little  more  than  give  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  competition. 

France  took  the  first 
step  toward  deregulation  of 
the  state-owned  telecom¬ 
munications  authority  last 
year  when  legislation  was 


passed  creating  two  sepa¬ 
rate  telecommunications 
entities. 

The  DGT  was  designated 
as  the  telephone  service 
company  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Nationale  de  la  Com¬ 
munication  et  des  Libertes 
under  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telecommunications 
was  made  responsible  for 
regulatory  matters. 

“In  France,  we  are  evolv¬ 
ing  toward  a  separation  of 


the  regulatory  role  and  the 
operational  role.  The  DGT 
will  not  be  the  arbiter  of 
private  sector  entry,”  Rou¬ 
let  said. 

Roulet  said  the  DGT  will 
remain  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  basic  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services,  “because 
this  is  a  social  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
alter  this  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept.” 

The  relative  size  of  the 
French  telecommunications 
market  also  limits  the 
scope  of  competition  for  lo¬ 
cal  and  long-distance  ser¬ 
vice,  said  Marc  Dandelot, 
director  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications. 

“The  DGT  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  of  one  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
ny.  The  extent  of 
competition  is  thus  limited 
on  practical  grounds,”  he 
said.  □ 


Landscape 

shifting 

continued  from  page  9 
profit  margins. 

Constant  upgrades  to 
and  expansion  of  the  net¬ 
work,  coupled  with  the  cost 
of  leased  network  capacity, 
make  the  business  a  very 
expensive  one.  There  is 
simply  no  way  that  they 
can  absorb  access  fees  as 
well. 

That  means,  of  course, 
that  the  user  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fees,  which 
may  result  in  a  mass  exo¬ 
dus  from  the  PDNs.  Then 
Tymnet  and  Telenet  are 
left  with  a  dwindling  reve¬ 
nue  stream  and  a  smaller 
user  base  among  which 
they  must  distribute  the 
fixed  cost  of  operating  a 
PDN. 

But  the  FCC  contends 
that  future  subscriber  line 
charge  increases  will  swift¬ 
ly  diminish  the  cost  of  per- 
hour  access  for  the  VANs, 
as  the  burden  of  fees  is 
shifted  to  the  consumer 
and  away  from  business. 

In  that  case,  the  $4.50 
per  hour  Telenet  has  calcu¬ 
lated  would  look  more  like 
$2  or  less,  and  the  size  of 
that  charge  looks  potential¬ 
ly  much  less  disastrous  for 
VAN  business. 

Since  it’s  all  still  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  accurate  pre¬ 
dictions  about  whether  the 
charge  will  even  go 
through,  let  alone  what  im¬ 
pact  it  will  have. 

But  one  has  to  trust  that 
the  FCC  is  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  innovation  in  infor¬ 
mation  services,  and  if  a 
per-hour  usage  charge 
threatens  the  health  of 
those  services,  something 
will  probably  be  done  to 
offset  the  damage.  □ 


Computers  have  allowed  mankind  to  gather,  store  and  analyze  more 
information  than  ever  thought  possible.  Now,  the  ‘‘Information  Age”  is 
entering  another  phase:  Networking. 

Driven  by  incredible  technological  advances,  networking  is  on  the  verge 
of  creating  widespread,  democratic  access  to  information.  And  informa¬ 
tion  is  power.  As  John  Naisbitt  points  out  in  his  bestseller  Megatrends, 
‘‘The  new  source  of  power  is  not  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but 
information  in  the  hands  of  many.” 

For  businesses,  networking  has  become  more  than  a  convenient  way 
to  link  people  and  data.  It  is  now  a  strategic  tool,  revolutionizing  the  way 
businesses  compete. 

The  computer  and  communications  have  come  together  in  network¬ 
ing.  New  ways  of  doing  business,  new  markets,  and  major  changes  in  the 
way  our  society  functions  are  the  results.  It  has  already  started,  and  it  has 
just  begun. 

You  can  read  all  about  it  in  this  free  new  booklet  from  the  publication 
that  was  started  to  cover  the  networking  revolution,  Network  World. 


Using  lively  quotes,  brief  case  studies,  and  key  market  facts,  this  booklet 
is  both  interesting  and  informative. 

It  shows  why  networking  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  information 
age,  looks  at  the  power  it  has  to  change  the  way  we  function,  and  shows, 
on  a  very  practical  level,  how  all  this  is  already  happening.  It  also  shows 
what  this  will  mean  to  those  whose  business  is  providing  products  and 
services  to  this  new  and  exploding  marketplace. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet.  And  we’ll  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  market  brochure  ‘‘Communications  User  Sites 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.”  It  will  give  you 
important  details  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  networking  market  and 
how  Network  World  serves  its  key  decision  makers. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  Mary  Fanning  at  617-879-0700. 
Your  Network  World  sales  representative  can  also  supply  you  with  both 
items.  If  you’re  in  the  computer/communications  marketplace,  we  think 
you’ll  find  them  among  the  most  important  things  you  read  this  year. 


. .  .the  future  Is  in  Network  world 


Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher 

Network  World 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 ,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

□  Please  send  me  copies  of  your  booket,  ‘‘Networking.  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Information  Age,”  and  your  market  brochure/ ‘Communi¬ 
cations  User  Sites  in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.” 

Name _ 

Title. _ 

Company _ 


I  Address. 


I  City _ State _ Zip. 

I 

I  Phone _ 


A  CWCI  Publication 
An  International  Data  Group  Company 


BOSTON:  Donna  Pomponi,  (617)  879-0700  NEW  YORK/PHILADELPHIA:  Joan  Daly,  (201)  967-1350  WASHINGTON,  DC:  Bill  Burke,  (301)  721-4763  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Chris  Clyne,  (415)  328-4618  ALTANTA:  Tom  Tolbert,  (404)  394-7509  CHICAGO:  Fran  Jonikaitis,  (312)  827-4433  LOS  ANGELES:  David  Pronenko,  (714)  250-3006 
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Trends 


TEL  Electronics  signs  with  Best  Western 

TEL  Electronics,  Inc.,  a  call  accounting  systems  vendor  based  in  American  Fork,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently  inked  a  two-year  national  account  dealer  agreement  with  Best  Western  International. 

Under  the  arrangement,  TEL  Electronics  will  provide  the  lodging  chain  with  700  TEL  Sys¬ 
tems.  These  systems  will  be  used  with  BestNet,  Best  Western’s  corporate  communications 
network. 


►  SALES  PACT 

Firm  sells  voice 
mail  via  Amway 

Amvox  signs  with  Centigram  Corp. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Amvox 
Corp.  recently  penned  a  three-year 
sales  pact,  valued  at  $20  million, 
with  voice-messaging  systems  ven¬ 
dor  Centigram  Corp.  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  offer  automated  telephone 
answering  and  voice-messaging 
services  to  medium-sized  and  small 
users  in  35  cities  by  year’s  end. 

Amvox,  a  business  partner  of 
Amway  Corp.,  is  a  privately  held 
company  that  installs  and  main¬ 
tains  Centigram  VoiceMemo  voice¬ 
messaging  systems.  Amvox  will 
sell  these  voice-messaging  services 
through  Amway’s  network  of 
700,000  distributors.  This  market¬ 
ing  group  rang  up  sales  of  Amway 
home  and  personal  care  goods  to¬ 
talling  $1.3  billion  in  1986. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
based  Centigram  systems,  which 
also  incorporate  Tellabs,  Inc. 
trunking  equipment,  will  be  locat¬ 
ed  in  Amway  offices  close  to  Bell 


Private  networks  are  often 
pitted  conceptually  against 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  environments,  but  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Although  ISDN  presumes  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  to  rely  on  in¬ 
telligence  within  carrier  net¬ 
works,  users  who  prefer  private 
networks  will  still  be  able  to 
reap  ISDN  benefits  by  using  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  com¬ 
patible  with  the  standards. 

It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that 
private  ISDN  networks  could 
evolve  more  quickly  than  com¬ 
mercially  available  ISDN  carrier 
services.  Hybrid  networks  — 
part  public  ISDN  and  part  pri¬ 
vate  network  —  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  attractive  option  for 
some  companies  or  a  good  mi¬ 
gration  path. 

In  concept,  ISDN  will  enable 
customers  to  integrate  multiple 
voice  and  data  channels  over 
the  same  carrier  access  trunk, 
and,  once  inside  the  carrier  net- 


operating  company  central  offices 
with  wide  geographic  coverage. 

A  caller  trying  to  reach  an  Am¬ 
vox  voice-messaging  office  would 
dial  a  seven-digit  direct  inward  di¬ 
aling  (DID)  telephone  number.  The 
call  would  be  routed  through  the 
central  office  switch  and  over  a 
DID  trunk  to  the  Tellabs  gear, 
which  converts  this  trunk  line  into 
a  two-wire  ear  and  mouthpiece 
line.  This  line  connects  directly  to 
the  voice-messaging  system. 

Amvox  said  the  services  will 
first  be  made  available  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles/Orange  County, 
Chicago,  Dallas/Fort  Worth  and 
Miami.  Amvox’s  voice-messaging 
services  will  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
branch  office  locations  of  larger 
corporations  that  wish  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  corporation¬ 
wide  voice-messaging  system. 

A  Centigram  spokesman  said 
this  agreement  represents  the  sin¬ 
gle  largest  sale  in  the  company’s 
10-year  history.  The  Centigram- 


work,  fan  out  these  channels 
and  individually  route  them. 

The  composite  access  trunks 
will  include  voice  and  data  B,  or 
bearer,  channels,  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  D  signaling  channel. 
The  so-called  out-of-band  D  sig¬ 
naling  channel  will  enable  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  to 
configure  the  B  channels  on  a 
call-by-call  basis  by  interacting 
with  carrier-based  switches.  A 
channel  used  to  carry  voice  one 
minute  could  be  reconfigured 
the  next  to  carry  data  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location. 

However,  corporations  can 
build  private  ISDN  networks  by 
using  ISDN-compatible  customer 
premises  equipment  linked  with 
clear-channel  T-l  1.54M  bit/sec 
digital  transmission  facilities, 
the  ISDN  equivalent  of  an  Elec¬ 
tronic  Tandem  Network  (ETN). 

Private  ISDN  networks  rely 
on  the  switching,  routing  and 
control  intelligence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  and 


Amvox  deal  is  Amway’s  third  tele¬ 
communications  venture.  Otto 
Stolz,  Amway’s  executive  vice- 
president,  said  the  company  has 
sold  roughly  $120  million  worth  of 
long-distance  communications  ser¬ 
vices  for  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  since  early  1986.  Amway  has 
also  sold  satellite  equipment  and 
programming  through  Starion  En¬ 
tertainment,  a  partially  owned 
subsidiary  company.  Stolz  said  the 
firm’s  next  foray  will  be  into  the 
cellular  paging  business. 

Centigram  predicted  users  will 
pay  from  $12  to  $30  monthly  for 
the  offering,  depending  on  the 
number  of  messages  the  voice  mail¬ 
box  is  set  up  to  handle  and  wheth¬ 
er  such  features  as  call  forwarding 
are  used.  Those  with  mailboxes  on 
the  system  could  call  in  and  re¬ 
ceive  messages  without  operator 
assistance. 

Three  flavors  of  the  voice-mes¬ 
saging  service  will  be  available. 
Amvox  I  can  store  up  to  eight  mes¬ 
sages  at  a  time,  each  a  minute  long, 
for  up  to  six  days  and  carries  a 
suggested  retail  monthly  price  of 
$12.95.  Amvox  II  can  store  as 
many  as  16  two-minute  messages 
for  up  to  eight  days  and  may  cost 
$19.95.  Amvox  III  stores  up  to  32 
two-minute  messages  for  as  long  as 
16  days  and  carries  a  recommend¬ 
ed  price  of  $26.95.  Amvox  II  and 
III  feature  a  capability  enabling  us¬ 
ers  to  forward  messages.  D 


do  not  require  interaction  on  an 
intelligent  basis  with  the  public 
network.  A  company  could,  for 
example,  build  a  network  using 
AT&T  System  85  private  branch 
exchanges  that  support  the 
CCITT  primary  rate  interface, 
which  segments  a  clear  channel 
T-l  facility  into  23  B  channels 
and  one  D  channel.  Networking 
the  D  channels  of  multiple  T-l 
pipes  in  this  environment  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  a  car¬ 
rier-signaling  network  used  to 
control  network  links. 

Richard  L.  Snowden,  director 
of  the  concept  development  cen¬ 
ter  for  AT&T’s  Business  Mar¬ 
kets  Group,  said  the  evolution 
of  private  ISDN  networks  will 
not  hinder  the  development  of 
commercial  ISDN  services. 
Snowden  said  AT&T  would  sup¬ 
port  private  ISDN  networks 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  it  has 
given  ETN  networks.  “I  think 
we’ll  see  a  number  of  purely 
private  ISDN  nets,”  he  said.O 


TELECOM  TIDBITS 


Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  recently  announced 
that  AT&T  Network  Systems 
Group  and  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  will  use  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  services 
when  Southern  Bell  cuts  over  its 
first  commercial  ISDN  in  March 
1988  at  its  Dunwoody  central  of¬ 
fice  in  Atlanta. 

AT&T’s  Network  System  region¬ 
al  headquarters  in  North  Atlanta 
will  use  approximately  400  to  450 
2B+D  basic  rate  lines,  each  pro¬ 
viding  the  equivalent  of  two  B,  or 
bearer  channels,  for  voice  or  data 
lines  and  a  separate  D  signal  chan¬ 
nel. 

Southern  Bell  will  serve  the  lo¬ 
cation  by  installing  a  5ESS  central 
office  switch  module  in  office 
space  leased  from  AT&T. 

Southern  Bell  will  provide 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products 
with  basic  rate  ISDN  lines  at  its 
Norcross,  Ga.,  facilities  using  T-l 
carrier  technology  to  span  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Dunwoody  central 
office. 

Hayes  will  use  the  service  for 
engineering  development,  electron¬ 
ic  mail,  personal  computer-to-per- 
sonal  computer  file  transfer,  order 
entry,  voice  communications  and 
facsimile  transmission. 

Digital  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  an  OEM 
agreement  valued  at  $1.7  million 
with  Ericsson  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  of  Richardson,  Texas. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Ericsson 
to  market  Digital  Sound’s  Voice- 
Server  System,  a  Unix-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  designed  for  general- 
purpose  voice  processing  and 
storage. 

The  VoiceServer  may  be  utilized 
for  different  purposes,  including 
voice  mail,  voice  response  or  au- 
diotex. 

Microvoice  Corp.  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  recently  introduced  an  en¬ 
try-level  automated  operator  sys¬ 
tem  that  answers  four  calls  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  four-port  Apex  can  support 
up  to  100  incoming  private  branch 
exchange  trunks  and  provide  user 
option  menus  to  route  calls  to  512 
different  department,  subdepart¬ 
ment  or  individual  extensions. 

The  Apex  system  allows  small 
business  users  to  have  24-hour  call 
processing  with  special  messages 
at  night,  during  the  day  or  on 
weekends. 

In  addition,  a  microphone  allows 
users  to  revise  and  update  opera¬ 
tor  messages  on  site.  The  Apex 
automated  operator  system  costs 
$7,995. □ 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 


Private  nets  will  survive  ISDN 


Finally,  you  can  be 
part  of  a  conference 
strictly  for  VAX  users 

announcing  the 


VAX 


BUSINESS  USER 


FORUM 


October  26-28, 

VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  the  first 
conference  designed  for  professionals  in¬ 
volved  with  MIS,  office,  network  and  com¬ 
mercial  applications  that  currently  employ 
VAX  systems.  And  for  all  business  users 
who  are  evaluating  the  VAX. 

This  three-day  event  offers  one  day  of 
professional  tutorials  with  full-day  instruc¬ 
tion  in  multi-vendor  and  VAX  computing 
topics.  And  two  days  of  conferences  that  will 
feature  both  user  and  vendor  guest  speakers. 
These  sessions  will  cover  a  variety  of  topics 
important  to  VAX-using  professionals  and 
organizations. 


New  York  City 

A  few  of  these  topics  include: 

•  Is  business  computing  simply  a  two- 
vendor  choice? 

•  How  to  network  with  VAX,  DECnet  and 
IBM’s  System  Network  Architecture 

•  Assessing  the  VAX  8300  Plus  and  the 
IBM  9370 

•  Workstations  for  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  users 

•  VAX  applications  in  specific  industries 
like  banking,  brokerage,  marketing  and 
government 

Plan  to  join  VAX  users  like  yourself  at  this 
first-of-its-kind  event.  For  more  information 
complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 

Mail  this  coupon  to: 

VAX  Business  User  Forum 
P.O.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
or  call  800-343-6474, 
in  Mass.,  617-879-0700 


The  VAX  Business  User  Forum  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Digital  News,  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  VAX  computing,  and  IDG  Confer¬ 
ence  Management  Group,  the  producers  of 
Communication  Networks  Conference  and 
Exposition.  Both  are  International  Data 
Group  companies. 

VAX  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation. 


□  YES,  I’m  interested  in  the  VAX  Business  User  Forum, 
October  26-28  at  The  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  information  on: 

□  Attending  the  conferences 

Name  _ 

Title _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

City/State/Zip  _ 

Phone _ 


NWW1 
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U  By  placing  PU  2.1  capabilities  in  its  Net¬ 
work  Control  Program,  IBM  is  reducing  the 
dominance  of  the  host  in  a  Systems  Network 
Architecture  network.  Total  independence  from 
host-based  domains  may  not  happen  right 
away,  but  IBM  has  begun  to  make  SNA  a  more 
attractive  offering  for  truly  distributed  sys¬ 
tems. 

Atul  K.  Kapoor 

Vice-president 

Kaptronix,  Inc. 

Haworth,  N.J. 


►  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS 


Management 
standard  near 

OSI  network  management 
framework  ahead  of  schedule. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


TOKYO  —  A  framework 
for  international  network 
management  standards  re¬ 
cently  moved  a  step  closer 
to  finalization  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International 
Standards  Organization 
(ISO)  group  that  defined 
the  framework  recommend¬ 
ed  it  be  approved  as  a  draft 
international  standard  in  a 
recent  meeting  here. 

According  to  ISO  rules,  if 
the  recommendation  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group’s  sec¬ 
retariat,  the  so-called  Open 


Systems  Interconnect  Man¬ 
agement  Framework  will 
move  from  the  draft  pro¬ 
posal  phase  to  the  draft  in¬ 
ternational  standard  (DIS) 
phase.  DIS  status  is  one 
step  away  from  full  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  standard,  and 
this  status  signifies  a  stan¬ 
dard’s  stability,  according 
to  several  participants  in 
the  standards  process. 

The  framework  is  a  con¬ 
ceptual  model  that  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  intercon¬ 
nection  between  so-called 
“open”  systems  should  be 
managed,  including  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  which  net  man¬ 


Open  Systems  Interconnect  network  management  standards 


Development  plan 

1986  1987  1988  1989  1990 


OSI  management 
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standard 

International 
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Common  management  information 
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Draft 
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International 
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Specific  management  information 
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proposal 
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Management  information  base 
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proposal 
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International 
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International 
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Directory  services 
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proposal 
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International 
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International 
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SOURCE:  HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO..  PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 


agement  services  should  be 
provided  and  which  proto¬ 
cols  will  be  used. 

“We  have  spent  seven 
years  defining  what  has  to 
be  accomplished  by  OSI  net 
management  and  how,” 


said  Trudy  Reusser,  a  stan¬ 
dards  engineer  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Networks  Group  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
founder  of  the  network 
management  committee. 

According  to  Reusser, 


the  decision  to  push  the 
network  management 

framework  along  to  DIS 
status  comes  about  five 
months  ahead  of  predic¬ 
tions  for  this  step  in  the 
See  page  16 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

IBM/NET  pact  poses  puzzles 


The  recent  joint  marketing  and  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  reached  by 
IBM  and  Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  (NET)  was  seen  as  a  major 
boost  for  the  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
firm,  which  has  rocketed  from  start-up 
company  to  one  of  the  leading  names 
in  the  communications  industry. 

The  deal  gave  IBM  nonexclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  rights  for  NET’S 
IDNX  line  of  T-l  multiplexers.  Both 
firms  refused  to  reveal  the  length  of 
the  agreement,  but  at  first  blush,  the 
agreement  looks  like  a  match  made  in 
heaven. 

IBM  benefits  because  it  had  a  glar¬ 
ing  hole  in  its  product  line  without  a 
T-l  multiplexer.  Big  Blue  customers 
have  been  moving  to  vendors  such  as 
NET,  Timeplex,  Inc.  and  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  to  fill  the 
void. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  IBM  will 
also  be  able  to  add  NET  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  to  existing  products 
and  develop  new  products  that  closely 
link  the  two  companies’  offerings.  IBM 
may  apply  this  part  of  the  agreement 
to  upgrade  its  front-end  processors. 
Customers  report  the  IBM  3725  front- 
end  processor  does  not  have  enough 
horsepower  to  work  with  a  T-l  line 
and  quickly  becomes  a  network  bottle¬ 
neck.  IBM  and  NET  should  be  able  to 
solve  that  problem.  A  second  develop¬ 
ment  area  would  be  the  integration  of 


the  IDNX  more  closely  with  Rolm  CBX 
private  branch  exchanges. 

With  the  agreement,  IBM  not  only 
gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  T-l 
multiplexer  market  but  also  to  the 
fledgling  3-year-old  company.  In  a 
competitive  market,  that  approval 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
survival  and  starvation.  IBM  has  the 
marketing  might  to  move  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  NET’S  products. 

The  agreement  could  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact  in  the  international  are¬ 
na.  NET  has  been  busily  increasing 
the  size  of  its  domestic  sales  force  and 
has  tapped  few  foreign  markets.  Ellen 
Hancock,  IBM  vice-president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Communication  Products 
Division,  said  IBM  plans  to  enhance 
the  IDNX  so  it  can  better  support  in¬ 
ternational  T-l  lines  and  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  selling  the  IDNX  through  IBM  in¬ 
ternational  sales  arms. 

Lurking  beneath  the  surface  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  agreement  are  some  poten¬ 
tial  shortcomings  that  would  be  felt 
more  sharply  by  NET  than  IBM.  IBM 
should  move  many  IDNX  multiplexers, 
but  that  does  not  mean  NET  will  reap 
substantial  profits.  Big  Blue  has  the 
marketing  muscle  to  demand  large  dis¬ 
counts  from  its  OEM  suppliers,  and 
this  agreement  probably  isn’t  any  ex¬ 
ception.  NET  quickly  gained  profitabil¬ 
ity  by  maintaining  a  high  margin  on 

See  page  16 


What’s  in  a  name  anyway?  IBM  has  inadvertently  cre¬ 
ated  some  confusion  in  naming  one  of  its  peer-to-peer 
networking  capabilities.  The  confusion  started  when  IBM 
published  a  document  delineating  a  new  communications 
scheme,  dubbed  Low  Entry  Networking  (LEN),  which  en¬ 
ables  devices  such  as  a  System/36  or  a  Series/ 1  to  estab¬ 
lish  peer-to-peer  sessions  on  a  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  network.  Previously,  SNA  was  hierarchical,  and  only 
a  host  could  establish  a  session  between  two  devices. 

Devices  in  an  SNA  network  fall  into  classes  of  so-called 
Physical  Units,  the  most  common  being  PU  2.0s.  LEN 
works  with  IBM  PU  2.1  devices,  which  are  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  PU  2.0  devices.  Thus,  PU  2.1  has  become  synon¬ 
ymous  with  LEN.  Clear  enough,  so  far. 

PU  2.1  devices  can  move  messages  only  to  a  directly 
connected  device.  To  free  devices  completely  from 
networking  host  dependence,  IBM  added  routing  tables  to 
certain  PU  2.1  nodes,  enabling  them  to  route  messages 
through  a  network.  The  added  routing  capability,  which 
was  announced  only  for  the  System/36,  was  labeled  Ad¬ 
vanced  Peer-to-Peer  Networking  (APPN).  At  this  point, 
things  started  to  become  a  little  murky. 

Next,  someone  at  IBM  took  a  look  at  the  PU  acronym 
and  decided  it  was  not  appropriate  for  Big  Blue  products. 
So,  PU  2.1  devices  were  renamed  to  SNA  Type  2.1  nodes. 
In  conclusion,  PU  2.1,  LEN  and  SNA  Type  2.1  are  basical¬ 
ly  synonymous,  and  APPN  builds  on  these  capabilities. 

Another  item  of  confusion  is  which  pieces  of  the  new 
networking  scheme  are  open.  John  Pickens,  senior  com¬ 
munications  architect  at  Communications  Solutions,  Inc., 
a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  consulting  and  software  firm,  noted 
that  IBM  has  declared  PU  2.1  an  open  architecture  and 
published  the  specifications  vendors  need  to  develop  PU 
2.1 -compatible  products.  However,  the  company  has  not 
made  any  statements  or  delineated  any  APPN  specifica¬ 
tions. 

An  IBM  spokesman  said  the  company  is  examining 
whether  or  not  to  declare  APPN  an  open  architecture. 
IBM  appears  to  be  a  bit  uncertain  about  how  to  proceed 
with  APPN.  Including  true  peer-to-peer  networking  capa- 

See  Insights  page  16 
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DATA  DELIVERY/NET  MANAGEMENT 

IBM/NET  pact 
poses  puzzles 

continued  from  page  1 5 
its  products  and  will  likely  be 
hard-pressed  to  match  those  mar¬ 
gins  under  any  IBM  agreement. 

Historically,  joint  marketing 
agreements  have  been  fraught 
with  difficulties.  A  few  years  ago, 
General  DataComm  Industries,  Inc. 
signed  an  OEM  agreement  with  Co¬ 
hesive  Networks,  Inc.  On  paper, 
the  agreement  looked  as  attractive 
as  the  NET/IBM  deal.  However, 
neither  company  was  ever  really 
satisfied  with  the  agreement, 
which  was  terminated  when  Digi¬ 
tal  Communications  Associates, 
Inc.  purchased  Cohesive  last  year. 

One  problem  with  joint  market¬ 
ing  deals  is  that  the  two  participat¬ 
ing  parties  are  usually  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  own  well-being 
than  with  the  success  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Big  Blue’s  interest  in  the 
NET  deal  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  company  did  not  include 
NET’S  low-end  multiplexers  in  the 
joint  marketing  agreement  because 


they  compete  with  IBM  products. 
NET’S  aspirations  can  be  seen  in 
the  company’s  continued  commit¬ 
ment  to  establishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  sales  and  distribution  arm, 
rather  than  granting  IBM  exclusive 
sales  rights. 

Distribution  problems  could 
arise  under  the  current  arrange¬ 
ment.  NET  customers  are  IBM  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  such  companies 
as  American  Airlines,  Inc.  and 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  These  users  may 
find  two  sales  forces  with  the  same 
products  calling  on  them,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  a  trifle  confusing. 

In  addition,  NET  announced  in 
February  a  joint  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Doelz  Networks,  Inc., 
which  may  even  lead  to  a  situation 
where  three  sales  forces  are  be¬ 
sieging  a  single  user. 

Most  importantly,  NET  may 
have  handed  over  customer  ac¬ 
count  control  to  IBM.  By  wooing 
many  of  the  nation’s  largest  com¬ 
munications  users,  NET  positioned 
itself  for  rapid  growth  in  the  next 
few  years.  These  customers  obvi¬ 
ously  will  add  other  items  to  their 


networks.  With  NET  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  in  place,  many  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  other  types  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  from  the 
company. 

Last  summer,  NET  purchased 
ComDesign,  Inc.  and  added  low- 
speed  multiplexers  to  its  product 
line.  Bruce  Smith,  president  of 
NET,  said  the  company  was  look¬ 
ing  to  acquire  other  companies  to 
round  out  its  product  line,  a  strate¬ 
gy  hailed  by  many  industry  ana¬ 
lysts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
that  strategy  changes.  IBM  has 
long  seen  NET  customers  as  its 
own  and  wants  to  control  them. 
When  IDNX  customers  need  addi¬ 
tional  communications  products, 
will  they  look  to  IBM  or  NET? 

An  NET  spokesman  said  the 
company’s  goal  is  to  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  decide  which  vendor  to  se¬ 
lect.  If  they  opt  for  Big  Blue,  NET 
may  have  to  rethink  its  long-term 
strategy  and  decide  if  it  wants  to 
become  a  primary  source  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment  or  play 
second  fiddle  to  IBM.E2 


Insights  from  page  15 
bilities  in  a  hierarchical  network  is 
a  tricky  technical  achievement. 
The  company  has  been  reticent 
about  APPN  and  appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  better-safe-than-sorry  ap¬ 
proach  before  making  it  widely 
available. 

Let’s  hear  it  for  more  competi¬ 
tion.  “Telecom/Eye  Bee  Em,”  a 
newsletter  from  International  Re¬ 
source  Development,  Inc.  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  reported  that  Ameri- 
tech  plans  to  battle  IBM  on  the 
communications  software  front. 
Last  year,  Ameritech  purchased 
Applied  Data  Research,  Inc.,  a 
Princeton,  N.J.,  software  company. 

The  report  stemmed  from  re¬ 
marks  made  earlier  this  year  by 
Robert  Barnett,  president  of  Amer¬ 
itech  Enterprise  Group,  to  a  group 
of  users  in  Amsterdam.  Barnett 
said  that,  in  addition  to  its  data 
base  software,  Ameritech  plans  to 
offer  software  that  improves  local- 
area  network,  microcomputer-to- 
mainframe  and  departmental  sys¬ 
tem  communications.  □ 


Management 
standard  near 

continued  from  page  15 
standards  process.  Reusser  said 
she  knows  of  no  instance  where  a 
working  group’s  DIS  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  turned  down. 

The  OSI  management  framework 
is  likely  to  become  a  standard  in 
1988. 

How  the  framework  will  actual¬ 
ly  be  implemented  in  products  is 
defined  in  four  additional  stan¬ 
dards  components,  all  of  which  are 
at  different  stages  in  the  OSI  ap¬ 
proval  process. 

‘‘The  purpose  of  the  network 
management  standards  is  to  allow 
any  vendor  of  network  equipment 
to  implement  the  standards  and,  by 
virtue  of  having  done  that,  be  able 


to  be  a  player  in  multivendor 
networking,”  Reusser  said. 

Standardization  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  mean  vendors’  products 
will  work  together,  however.  ISO 
does  require  that  a  standards  pro¬ 
posal  include  conformance  propos¬ 
als  before  it  is  accepted  as  an  inter¬ 
national  standard,  according  to 
Will  Collins,  principal  engineer  for 
Codex  Corp.  in  Canton,  Mass.,  and 
chairman  of  the  ANSI  XT35.4  com¬ 
mittee  on  OSI  management  for  the 
past  three  years.  However,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  standard  is  never 
specified. 

The  four  components  are  known 
as  common  management  informa¬ 
tion  services  (CMIS)  and  common 
management  information  protocol 
(CMIP);  specific  management  in¬ 
formation  services;  management 


information  base  (MIB);  and  direc¬ 
tory  services. 

CMIS  is  the  vehicle  for  collecting 
information  from  and  sending  in¬ 
formation  to  network  nodes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Brusil,  group  lead¬ 
er  for  network  standards  and 
performance  at  Mitre  Corp.  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

CMIS  has  a  set  of  service  primi¬ 
tives  for  reporting  and  retrieving 
information,  controlling  the  setting 
of  parameters  and  initiating  ac¬ 
tions.  CMIS  will  allow  network 
managers  to  solicit  network  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  the  value  of  a  pa¬ 
rameter,  from  a  transport  protocol 
layer,  Brusil  said. 

And  CMIS  will  provide  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  transfer  certain  control  com¬ 
mands,  such  as  setting  a  retrans¬ 
mission  timer  or  initiating  a 
diagnostic  test. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  are  furthest 
along  in  the  approval  process.  Both 
are  currently  in  their  second  round 
as  draft  proposals,  and  these  pro¬ 
posals  were  approved  for  balloting 
by  ISO  members  at  the  Tokyo  meet¬ 
ing,  Reusser  said.  If  approved, 
CMIS  and  CMIP  will  move  on  to  the 
DIS  stage,  with  full  standard  sta¬ 
tus  likely  in  1988. 

CMIS  and  CMIP  represent  the 
protocols  vendors  need  in  order  to 
implement  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  framework,  Collins  said. 

In  the  event  that  the  standards 
group  is  not  able  to  draft  an  ex¬ 
haustive  set  of  services  available 
in  CMIS,  it  has  left  what  Brusil 
called  ‘‘placeholders”  in  the  OSI 
management  standards  for  specific 
management  information  services 
to  be  developed. 

There  are  five  categories  of  spe¬ 
cific  management  information  ser¬ 
vices,  comprising  configuration 
management,  fault  management, 
security  management,  performance 
management  and  accounting  man¬ 
agement. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  participants  in 
the  standards-making  effort,  the 
specific  management  information 
services  are  farthest  from  being 


standardized,  Collins  said. 

The  third  component  of  OSI 
management  is  the  MIB.  MIB  “de¬ 
scribes  all  the  information  that’s 
needed  in  order  to  make  manage¬ 
ment  decisions,”  Brusil  said. 

Some  of  this  information  resides 
within  protocols  and  is  transient, 
such  as  when  a  protocol  layer 
counts  the  packets  it  is  sending 
and  the  number  of  connections  it 
has.  Other  information  may  be  in 
historical  archives  of  performance 
and  accounting  data,  Brusil  said. 

Although  ISO  does  not  specify 
whether  the  MIB  is  centralized  or 
decentralized,  “in  reality,  it  will  be 
a  totally  distributed  system,”  Bru¬ 
sil  said.  The  MIB  proposed  stan¬ 
dards  are  expected  to  enter  the  DIS 
stage  sometime  next  year. 

Directory  services 

The  fourth  component  of  OSI 
management  is  directory  services. 
These  services  are  designed  to 
manage  naming  information  and 
the  distribution  of  name-related  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  associations 
between  logical  names  that  net¬ 
work  users  might  employ  and  actu¬ 
al  networking  addresses,  Brusil 
said.  Protocol  layers  and  the  range 
of  network  nodes  —  such  as  gate¬ 
ways,  host  computers  and  terminal 
servers  —  all  have  addresses. 

In  addition  to  being  an  ISO  stan¬ 
dard,  directory  services  also  falls 
under  the  purview  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  International 
Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoyt  L.  Kesterson  II,  a 
consulting  staff  engineer  for  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.,  Bull  Peripherals 
Corp.,  Phoenix  Computer  Products, 
Corp.  and  rapporteur  for  the  direc¬ 
tory  services  work  group.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  CCITT  involvement, 
the  directory  services  group  is  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  produce  a  standard 
in  time  for  the  CCITT  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  in  1988.  Already  in  the  works 
as  a  second  draft  proposal,  directo¬ 
ry  services  could  reach  the  DIS 
stage  by  the  end  of  this  year,  Kes¬ 
terson  said.  □ 
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The  AJ  9601-ST — Proof  that  “high  quality” 
doesn’t  always  mean  “high  price” 


Just  because  you  want  a  high  quality, 
V.29,  9600  bps  leased  line  modem 
doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  pay  a  lot  of 
money.  The  AJ  9601-ST  has  impressive 
features,  and  an  unbelievably  low  price. 

Features  like  front  panel  configura¬ 
tion  and  downline  loading,  to  make 
configuring  both  the  local  and  remote 
modems  easy.  And  a  continuous 
numeric  signal  quality  display  so  you 


Ask  for  Dept.  NW-629 
Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 
521  Charcot  A/enue 
San  Jose,  CA  95131 
CA  (408)  435-8520 
US.  (800)  423-6035 
Canada  (800)  387-9645 


can  monitor  the  received  signal  quality. 

The  AJ  9601-ST  works  point-to- 
point  and  multipoint  with  fallback 
speeds  of  4800  and  7200  bps.  The  same 
modem  card  is  used  for  stand-alone  and 
rackmount  applications. 

The  AJ  9601-ST,  quality  engineered  by 
Anderson  Jacobson.  All  this  at 
a  suggested  list  price  of  only  $1295. 
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U  i  think  there  are  some  people  who  believe  TCP/IP  is  strictly  a 
CAD/CAM,  government  or  university  solution.  I  think  TCP/IP  pro¬ 
vides  commercial  end  users  with  the  capability  of  connecting  a  lot  of 
different  types  of  machines.  If  you’ve  got  DG,  Prime,  DEC,  IBM  [equip¬ 
ment]  and  a  bunch  of  personal  computers  and  you  want  to  connect 
them  all  together,  TCP/IP  today  is  the  only  thing  that  will  allow  that 
to  happen.  I  think  it’s  a  viable  commercial  alternative. 

Michael  Pliner 

Chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 

Sytek,  Inc. 


►  LOW-END  NETS 

Users  tepid  on  data  switch 

Early  NetCommander  users  cite  pros  and  cons  of  product. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


Software  AG  of  North  America, 
Inc.  and  Citicorp,  two  early  users 
of  Digital  Products,  Inc.’s  NetCom¬ 
mander  data  switch,  give  the  prod¬ 
uct  mixed  reviews  for  meeting 
their  printer  and  modem-sharing 
needs. 

Both  firms  chose  the  Water- 
town,  Mass. -based  company’s  low- 
cost  data  switch  over  other 
networking  alternatives  because 
they  needed  an  inexpensive  way  to 


share  costly  laser  printers.  Citi¬ 
corp  also  selected  NetCommander 
for  its  modem-sharing  capabilities. 

Data  switches  like  NetCom¬ 
mander  employ  circuit-switching 
technology  to  move  data  over  RS- 
232  or  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wire  in  a  point-to-point  manner  at 
speeds  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec.  Because 
they  cost  less  and  are  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  other  networking  meth¬ 
ods,  they  are  used  most  often  for 
simple  device  sharing  and  limited 
file  transfer. 

NetCommander  provides  periph¬ 


eral-sharing  and  file-transfer  capa¬ 
bilities  at  user-selectable  data 
transfer  rates.  The  switch  is  avail¬ 
able  in  four-  to  30-port  models, 
which  range  in  price  from  $1,095 
to  $4,950. 

“We  were  acquiring  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  wanted  to  use  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost,”  said  Ken  Selig- 
son,  senior  information  systems 
analyst  at  Reston,  Va. -based  Soft¬ 
ware  AG  of  North  America.  “At  a 
per-port  cost  of  $200,  we  thought 
the  NetCommanders  would  pay  for 
themselves  in  three  years.” 


Software  AG  is  using  25  Net¬ 
Commander  units  primarily  for 
printer  sharing  and  some  file- 
transfer  functions  at  22  locations 
around  the  country.  Seligson  esti¬ 
mated  that  225  personal  computer 
users  are  sharing  40  laser  printers. 

Because  Citicorp  Industrial 
Credit’s  Leveraged  Financing  De¬ 
partment  wanted  shared  access  to 
a  central  electronic  mail  system, 
modem  sharing  was  an  important 
feature.  “Modem  sharing  was  the 
determining  factor  for  us,  although 
cost  did  come  into  play  as  well,” 
said  A1  Gersbeck,  senior  systems 
officer  at  the  Harrison,  N.Y. -based 
financial  services  firm. 

Citicorp  users  at  nine  different 
locations  throughout  the  U.S.  are 
using  35  NetCommander  switches 
for  sharing  modems  and  printers. 

See  page  18 


Distributed  processing  in  Fortune  500  firms 
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Rrms  using  distributed  processing* 
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Distributed  processing  market  value 

Based  on  software  and  connections 
for  all  types  of  communications. 


$1B 
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$100M 
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*  Distributed  processing  is  defined  as  the  use  of  data  bases  across  multiple  machines  that 
can  be  of  the  same  architecture  or  different  architectures. 

_ SOURCE:  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH  C0RP.,  PATCHOGUE,  N.Y. 
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Codenoll  Technology  Corp.  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  Standard  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Corp.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  that  allows  At¬ 
tached  Resource  Computer 
Networks  (ARCNET)  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  on  fiber-optic  cable  at  a 
cost  said  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  copper  cable. 

Codenet  Fiber  Optic  ARCNET  is 
a  single  card  that  plugs  into  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  or  compat¬ 
ible  and  attaches  directly  to  the  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable.  ARCNET  is  a  base¬ 
band,  token-passing  local  network 
technology  that  operates  at  2.5M 
bit/sec.  The  fiber-optic  network 
costs  about  $700  per  connection. 

The  Wollongong  Group  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. -compatible  networking  soft¬ 
ware  and  added  several  enhance¬ 
ments,  including  support  for  inter¬ 


networking,  subnet  routing  and 
Exterior  Gateway  Protocols  for  12 
different  physical  interfaces. 

Release  3.0,  which  works  on  all 
DEC/VMS  processors,  adds  support 
for  primary  and  secondary  domain 
name  servers  and  an  improved 
WIN/TCP  mail  system.  The  system 
supports  distribution  lists,  use  of 
nicknames  and  domain  addressing. 

Server  Technology,  Inc.  of  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  recently  acquired 
data  switch  vendor  Crosspoint 
Systems  of  Eugene,  Ore.  No  value 
was  placed  on  the  acquisition. 

Server  Technology  will  bundle 
the  Crosspoint  line  of  data  switch¬ 
es  with  its  Easyprint  software  for 
a  new  family  of  products  that  al¬ 
low  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
compatibles  or  Personal  System/2- 
class  machines  to  share  peripher¬ 
als.  Crosspoint  will  be  a  division  of 
Server  Technology.  □ 


. m . . .... 


The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 


The  communications  industry 
is  progressive  in  many 
ways,  but  it’s  in  the  Dark  Ages 
when  it  comes  to  standards. 

If  the  home  audio  equipment 
market  were  like  the  local-area 
networking  business,  music  lov¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  attach 
components  from  different 
manufacturers  to  achieve  the 
sound  they  wanted.  The  electri¬ 
cal  service  supplied  by  utility 
companies  would  vary  from 
house  to  house,  making  the 
plug-and-play  world  we  enjoy 
today  an  impossibility.  And 
imagine  a  favorite  radio  station 
operating  at  a  different  fre¬ 
quency  with  each  radio  manu¬ 
facturer’s  equipment. 

This  nightmarish  scenario  is 
the  reality  of  local  network 
planners  throughout  the  user 
community;  their  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  computers  from  different 
vendors  is  often  solved  with 
bulky  protocol  converters,  cost¬ 
ly  gateways,  the  overhead  of 
host  intervention  and  endless 
lines  of  code  needed  to  convert 
dissimilar  file  structures. 

What’s  to  be  done?  While 
there  are  several  standards  or¬ 
ganizations  working  to  achieve 
systems  interoperability,  the 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of 
“ Netline ,”  an  industry  newslet¬ 
ter  on  computer  networks,  a 
publication  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.  in  Andover,  Mass. 


Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  has  become  one  of  the 
most  visible.  COS’  objective  is 
to  accelerate  the  adoption  of 
Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)-compliant  protocols.  Al¬ 
though  many  have  given  COS 
only  lip  service  —  just  as  with 
the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  itself  —  COS  is 
gaining  momentum  on  the 
strength  of  more  than  60  mem¬ 
bers. 

These  members  have  gener¬ 
ated  funding  for  testing  and 
certification  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
show  that  ignorance  of  OSI 
isn’t  bliss.  COS  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization,  and  therein 
lies  the  strength  of  its  checks 
and  balances  system;  neither 
user  nor  vendor  objectives  are 
unduly  catered  to. 

COS  has  worked  with  all 
seven  layers  of  OSI  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  “platforms”  on  which 
various  protocol  specifications 
are  grouped.  There  are  low-pri¬ 
ority  and  high-priority  protocol 
suites  within  these  platforms, 
and  priorities  are  based  on 
which  protocols  can  solve  the 
most  problems  and  have  the 
greatest  support. 

There  are  numerous  specifi¬ 
cations  being  considered  for 
adoption  in  each  layer,  which 
in  combination  result  in  a  pro¬ 
tocol  “stack.”  A  protocol  stack 

See  page  18 
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The  Dark  Ages 
vs.  plug-and-play 

continued  from  page  17 
is  a  selection  of  interoperable  layer 
specifications  that  provide  end-to- 
end  connectivity  across  the  OSI 
model’s  spectrum. 

A  fully  functioning  layered  ar¬ 
chitecture  should  have  enough  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  protocol  stack  to 
ensure  compatibility  with  other  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  use  alternative  in¬ 
terfaces.  This  is  how  multivendor 
communications  will  be  achieved, 
since  each  vendor  will  adopt  the 
protocol  stacks  most  appropriate 
for  its  customers. 

An  interesting  development  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  platform 
concerns  the  Message  Handling 


System  (MHS)  protocols.  MHS  has 
widespread  acceptance  in  Europe 
and  is  receiving  attention  here.  It 
is  a  store-and-forward  protocol  for 
local  network  environments,  allow¬ 
ing  several  interconnected  comput¬ 
er  systems  to  transfer  messages 
among  their  users.  The  series  of 
X.400  electronic  mail  specifica¬ 
tions  from  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Telephony 
and  Telegraphy  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  as  MHS-com- 
pliant  protocols. 

In  promoting  this  electronic 
messaging  standard,  COS  is  faced 
with  the  momentum  of  the  large  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  non-OSI  systems 
such  as  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Digital  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  (although  DEC  is  mov¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  away  from 
DNA  toward  OSI  compliance). 

Other  obstacles  for  COS  are  the 
inherent  complexities  of  develop¬ 
ing  standards  at  each  layer  and  the 
three-  to  five-year  time  frame  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  a  task.  New  local 
network  schemes  are  also  hitting 
the  market  regularly,  and  COS 
must  be  able  to  react. 

Even  after  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished,  the  vendors’  implementa¬ 
tions  must  be  policed  to  ensure 
compliance.  In  this  vein,  COS’ 
work  is  not  unlike  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  U.S. /Soviet 
talks  for  regulated  nuclear  arms; 
the  two  sides  must  obtain  not  only 
agreement  but  accountability  and 
enforcement  as  well.L? 


Users  tepid 
on  data  switch 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Each  location,  equipped  with  a 
16-port  NetCommander,  supports 
12  personal  computers,  two  print¬ 
ers  and  two  modems. 

Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms,  modem 
sharing  for  the  users  at  the  Citi¬ 
corp  subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,”  said  Gers- 
beck.  “It’s  very  inconsistent.  Some¬ 
times  the  NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We  haven’t 
had  any  problems  at  our  Cleveland 
office,  but  we’ve  had  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  L.A.,  and  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  figure  out  why.” 

The  department  has  had  to  re¬ 
place  15  of  the  switches  to  date. 
Because  the  switches  failed  under 
warranty,  however,  the  replace¬ 
ments  haven’t  cost  Citicorp  money 
—  only  time  and  a  few  headaches, 
according  to  Gersbeck. 

The  switches  that  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed  would  suddenly  lose  their 
configuration  information  for  no 
apparent  reason,  Gersbeck  said. 
“We’d  reconfigure  the  switches, 
and  two  days  later,  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  would  reoccur,”  he  said.  Con¬ 
figuration  information  is  down¬ 
loaded  from  attached  personal 


Although  printer  sharing 
worked  fine  for  both  firms, 
modem  sharing  for  the 
users  at  the  Citicorp 
subsidiary  fell  flat.  “Modem 
sharing  is  a  problem,”  said 
Gersbeck.  “It’s  very 
inconsistent.  Sometimes  the 
NetCommanders  work; 
sometimes  they  don’t.  We 
can’t  figure  out  why.  ” 


computers  into  buffers  in  the 
switch. 

Gersbeck  also  said  that,  occa¬ 
sionally,  some  of  the  switches 
would  fail  to  disconnect  a  complet¬ 
ed  session,  locking  out  access  to  a 
shared  modem  and  ringing  up  ac¬ 
cess  charges  for  the  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  network  Citi¬ 
corp  uses  for  transmitting  data. 

Software  AG  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  using  the  switches  for  its  ap¬ 
plications,  although  the  mainframe 
software  vendor  doesn’t  use  the 
switches  for  communicating  be¬ 
tween  its  offices.  “We  already  had 
a  mainframe  network  with  its  own 
electronic  mail  program,”  said  Se- 
ligson.  “PCs  were  already  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  mainframe.” 

Citicorp  plans  to  install  a  new 
Micom  Systems,  Inc.  switch  that 
will  perform  the  communications 
functions  provided  by  the  NetCom¬ 
mander. 

Citicorp  will  continue  to  use  its 
existing  NetCommanders  for  print¬ 
er  sharing,  but  it  won’t  buy  any 
additional  switches  for  that  func¬ 
tion. 

Gersbeck  said  the  combination 
of  decreasing  prices  for  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  the  cabling  costs  associat¬ 
ed  with  installing  the  data  switch 
have  wiped  out  the  cost  advantage, 
making  it  more  cost-effective  to 
buy  a  printer  for  each  user.D 


Five  ways  to  make 
your  mux  dollar 
work  harder: 


IGet  a  mux  that  saves  you  time. 

A  mux  that  saves  you  time  saves  you  money. 

#  That's  why  it's  important  to  find  out  how  easy  a  multi¬ 
plexer  is  to  operate  and  manage.  Before  you  buy. 

ComDesign  multiplexers  give  you  a  sophisticated,  self-prompt¬ 
ing  user  interface,  with  plain  English  commands  that  can  be  abbre¬ 
viated  for  shortcuts.  An  optional  network  manager  provides  even 
more  management  ease — and  time  savings. 

2  Get  a  mux  that  meets  your  performance  needs. 

You  save  money  when  you're  able  to  share  links,  host 
#  computers,  and  other  resources.  The  more  users  who 
share,  the  more  you  save.  It's  that  simple. 

You  lose  if  you  have  to  buy  additional  equipment  because  your 
muxes  can't  handle  additional  users,  or  choke  on  simultaneous 
high-speed  input  from  too  many  channels. 

ComDesign's  multiple-microprocessor  architecture  with  optional 
multiple  links  gives  you  throughput  and  capacity  you  can  count  on, 
even  under  heavy  loads. 

3  Get  a  mux  that  grows  with  you. 

Communication  needs  change  over  time.  If  your  mux 
#  won't  adapt,  you'll  have  to  reach  into  your  data  comm 
budget  again  and  again. 

ComDesign  mux  systems  are  designed  for  flexibility,  and  offer  a 
modular  upgrade  path.  And  only  ComDesign  assures  you  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  full  range  of  ComDesign  and  N.E.T.  products.  So 
your  investment  is  protected,  even  as  your  needs  change  and  grow. 

4  Get  a  mux  backed  by  the  best  warranty 
and  service. 

#  If  your  network  breaks  down,  you  pay  in  parts  and 
repair.  And  pay  heavily  in  lost  productivity. 

ComDesign  is  committed  to  keeping  your  mux  up  and  running. 
You  get  a  year' s  full  FastFix  warranty,  which  includes  free  parts  and 
labor.  With  guaranteed  overnight  replacement  if  your  mux  ever  fails. 

We  also  offer  a  range  of  service  options  to  suit  your  exact  needs, 
from  toll-free  phone  assistance  to  24-hour-a-day,  on-site  support. 


5  ComDesign 

A  Network  Equipment  Technologies  Company 

751  South  Kellogg  Ave.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117 


5  Get  the  facts. 

Find  out  how  ComDesign 
•  makes  your  mux  dollar  work 
harder.  We're  ready  to  rush  you  our 
product  guide,  with  details  about  our 
full  line  of  point-to-point  and  network¬ 
ing  multiplexers.  You'll  also  learn 
about  our  other  hard-working  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  X.25  PADs,  data 
switches,  and  high  speed  modems. 


::  ■: 


Call  for  your  free  brochure  today. 
Literature  Hotline: 

Call  1-800-232-5599 
(in  CA  1-800-227-5445). 

Ask  for  Dept.  M13 
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u  The  three  information  management  functions  — 
office  automation,  data  processing  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  —  are  being  merged,  with  functional  responsi¬ 
bility  generally  under  the  head  of  MIS.  However,  use 
of  the  title  chief  information  officer  is  increasing. 
Excerpt  from  a  survey  of  130  major  U.S.  companies 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


►  INTER  VIEW 

GSA’s  Kreklow  on 
management  role 

Managers  evolving  to  executive  level. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 


SEATTLE  —  In  his  30  years 
working  in  telecommunications, 
Rebel  Kreklow  has  seen  the  role  of 
the  communications  manager 
evolve  from  tool-carrying  techni¬ 
cian  to  executive-level  administra¬ 
tor. 

“The  image  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  is  changing.  We  are 
being  recognized  as  business  man¬ 
agers,”  said  Kreklow,  who  is  chief 
of  telecommunications  for  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration’s 
four-state  Pacific  Zone  North. 

But  communications  managers 
have  to  improve  upper  manage¬ 
ment’s  perception  of  their  role  fur¬ 


ther,  Kreklow  said.  “We  have  to  be 
better  trained  in  terms  of  financial 
management,  decision-making  and 
personnel  issues.” 

Kreklow  and  his  25-person  staff 
provide  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  for  nearly  all  of  the  federal 
agencies  in  Alaska,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  28  telephone  systems 
serving  some  1,600  federal  offices 
throughout  the  four-state  area. 

Kreklow  said  communications 
managers  must  be  better  informed 
about  their  organization’s  business 
goals.  “In  order  to  serve  our  com¬ 
panies  and  agencies  better,  we 
must  understand  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  purpose  and  how  it  func¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “It  is  incumbent  on 


Rebel  Kreklow 


the  communications  manager  to 
show  upper  management  what  can 
be  done  with  communications  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  we  can’t  do  this  without 
being  familiar  with  its  structure 
and  purpose.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Kreklow 
meets  regularly  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  users  from  the  federal 

See  page  2 1 


►  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

COS  signs 
DOD  group 
and  Nynex 

DCA ,  BOC  become 
senior  members. 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


MCLEAN,  Va.  —  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  said 
last  week  the  Defense  Communica¬ 
tions  Agency  (DCA)  and  Nynex 
Corp.  have  joined  COS  as  senior  re¬ 
search  members,  making  them  the 
first  federal  agency  and  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  company,  respectively,  to 
sign  on  with  the  communications 
consortium. 

Adding  one  of  the  largest  gov¬ 
ernment  users  and  a  major  commu¬ 
nications  carrier  to  the  senior 
ranks  of  COS  is  a  coup  for  the  1- 
year-old  standards-testing  organi¬ 
zation  and  represents  the  fruition 
of  months  of  negotiations. 

COS  is  a  nonprofit  research  and 
development  consortium  compris¬ 
ing  67  communications  users  and 
vendors.  COS’  mission  is  to  identi¬ 
fy,  implement  and  test  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  protocol 
standards  and  drive  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  OSI-based  products. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  a  go¬ 
vernmentwide  OSI  implementation 
policy,  last  week  endorsed  DCA 
membership  in  COS.  According  to 
OMB,  DCA  will  represent  all  users 
within  the  defense  community  at 
COS. 

OMB  also  directed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  last 
week  to  join  COS  on  behalf  of  all 
civilian  agencies.  NBS  has  not  as 
yet  joined. 

As  senior  members,  both  DCA 
and  Nynex  will  pay  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  $200,000.  Se¬ 
nior  membership  status  gives  mem¬ 
bers  the  greatest  participation  in 
various  COS  activities  and  the 
greatest  influence  over  policy  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  senior  members,  DCA  and 
Nynex  will  be  allowed  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  five  technical  sub¬ 
committees,  participate  in  the 
Strategy  Forum  —  the  policy  set¬ 
ting  arm  of  COS  —  and  have  direct 
input  to  the  board  of  directors, 
said  Ted  Manakas,  COS  informa¬ 
tion  products  manager  in  charge  of 
recruitment. 

Senior  membership  status  is  the 

See  page  2 1 
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JIM  MORGAN 


Debugging  systems’  people  problems 


Too  often,  people  attribute 
communications  system  fail¬ 
ures  to  technical  failures,  when 
they  are  actually  the  result  of 
people  problems. 

Problems  incurred  at  the  cut¬ 
over  of  a  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty  program¬ 
ming  or  intermittent  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
problem  may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and  maintenance 
staff  training;  that  is,  people 
problems. 

In  another  example,  a  private 
branch  exchange  or  local  net¬ 
work  that  experiences  excessive 
downtime  due  to  component  fail¬ 
ure  may  be  out  of  service  longer 
than  necessary  because  the  tele¬ 
communications  staff  was  never 
taught  how  to  swap  out  failed 
components.  Or  the  problem 
might  stem  from  a  lack  of  spare 
parts  due  to  management  penny- 
pinching.  Or  the  vendor’s  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  might  have  arrived 
with  the  wrong  test'  equipment. 
All  these  are  people  problems. 

Morgan  is  head  of  J.H.  Morgan 
Consultants,  a  Morristown,  N.J., 
company  that  provides  telecom¬ 
munications  management  and 
technical  consulting. 


This  phenomenon  exists  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  easier  to  blame 
equipment  for  communications 
problems  than  to  blame  people. 
Upper  management  is  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  equipment  problems 
than  to  people  problems.  But  the 
problems  will  continue  until  com- 


Problems  incurred  at  the 
cutover  of  a  new 
telecommunications 
system,  for  example,  may 
be  blamed  on  faulty 
programming  or  hardware 
failures.  But  the  real  cause 
may  be  due  to  cutting 
corners  on  user  and 
maintenance  staff  training; 
that  is,  people  problems. 


petent  managers  see  a  pattern 
and  identify  the  real  problems. 

Technically  competent  people 
unfortunately  tend  to  look  for 
technical  solutions  to  problems 
because  that  is  their  area  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  They  force-fit  solutions 
using  the  technical  knowledge 
with  which  they  are  comfortable. 
Too  many  wear  technical  blind¬ 
ers. 

In  today’s  fast-changing  com¬ 


munications  environment,  we 
must  take  a  broad-based  prob¬ 
lem-solving  approach,  consider¬ 
ing  both  people  and  technology 
as  potential  culprits  when  break¬ 
downs  happen.  Of  course,  true 
technical  problems  do  occur. 
Components  fail;  design  limits 
are  exceeded;  intermittent  faults 
happen;  software  bugs  occur,  and 
weak  designs  are  produced.  Tele¬ 
com  people  must  indeed  maintain 
their  technical  expertise.  But 
their  efficiency  suffers  when 
they  constantly  resort  to  a  nar¬ 
row  technical  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  problems. 

How  can  communications  man¬ 
agers  expand  their  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  to  include  people-related 
problems?  Where  will  they  get 
the  time  for  understanding  their 
users?  The  answer  is  that  they 
have  more  time  to  solve  the  truly 
technical  problems  once  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  people  problems. 

In  order  to  sensitize  them¬ 
selves  to  the  issues  that  lead  to 
human  rather  than  technical 
problems,  communications  man¬ 
agers  must  make  an  up-front  time 
investment.  The  effort  is  worth 
it.  The  payoff  in  correctly  diag¬ 
nosing  people  problems  comes  in 
increased  time  to  devote  to  true 
technical  problems. □ 
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Have  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  IBM  has  made  in  the  last 
year  made  its  communications 
strategy  any  clearer? 

44  I  don’t  think  they  have  clari¬ 
fied  IBM’s  strategy  very  much.  It 
seems  that  half  of  their  products 
aren’t  available,  and  the  ones  that 
are  available  aren’t  necessarily 
fully  developed. 

I  just  hope  they  have  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I 
do  suppose  it’s  a  little  clearer  than 
it  was  in  the  past,  but  it  seems 
they  have  so  many  things  out  there 
now,  it’s  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
choice.  We’re  an  IBM  shop,  so 
there’s  hope  that  we  could  utilize 
some  of  the  products,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  ones. 

Robin  Fromm 
Communications  specialist 
Detroit  Ball  Bearing  Co.  of  Michigan 

Detroit 

44 1  think  the  product  announce¬ 
ments  they’ve  come  out  with  in  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  have 
sounded  very  good,  and  they’re 
definitely  making  the  competition 
and  users  think  twice  about  buying 
the  equipment.  We  just  went  ahead 
and  bought  a  lot  of  DEC  equip¬ 
ment,  but  people  I’ve  talked  with 
say  that  down  the  road  they  will 
move  back  to  IBM  equipment. 

John  Winn 
Communications  analyst 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Southfield,  Mich. 

44  IBM’s  strategy  is  far  from 
clearer.  It’s  muddled,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  SNA,  which  used 
to  be  a  very  well-defined  host-to- 
peer  network.  Now  you  have  host- 
to-peer  and  peer-to-peer;  it’s  not 
clearly  defined.  The  equipment  an¬ 
nouncements  are  benign,  in  my 
opinion,  because  other  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  been  there. 

There  isn’t  really  anything  inno¬ 
vative  or  new.  There  has  been 
some  integration  of  IBM  and  non- 
IBM  equipment.  However,  in  that 
integration,  they  are  also  forcing 
you  to  use  the  newer  technology. 

Walter  Southwell 
Telecom  analyst/hardware  specialist 
Farm  Credit  Banks 
Irmo,  S.C. 

44  Our  company  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  the  announcements,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ones  on  NetView  and 
Rolmbridge.  From  the  input  I’ve 
gotten  from  other  people  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Fidelity,  they  are 
very  excited  and  they  are  passing 
along  all  the  information  to  the 
various  departments  because  they 
know  it’s  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  us. 

Carmelo  Pagan 

Communications  analyst 
Fidelity  Investments 
New  York 

44  There  wasn’t  anything  super- 
impressive.  We  weren’t  impressed 
with  any  strategic  direction 
changes,  but  I  think  it  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  what  was  interesting  to  us 
also.  We’re  excited  to  see  IBM  re¬ 
laxing  their  proprietary  standards 


—  SNA  becoming  available  to  oth¬ 
ers  —  but  we’re  wondering  about 
LU  6.2;  that’s  still  unclear. 

Mike  Espenshade 
Senior  telecommunications  analyst 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 

Hershey,  F>a. 

44  As  far  as  networking  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  haven’t  seen  anything 
earth-shattering  yet.  The  products 
are  not  out,  and  they  are  all  prom¬ 
ises  so  far. 

Aaron  Greenberg 

Telecommunications 
project  manager 
Information  Systems  and  Networks,  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 


44  I  don’t  think  it’s  made  their 
stategy  any  clearer.  It  is  still  mud¬ 
dled.  I  think  they  are,  indeed,  try¬ 
ing  to  conform  more  to  what  the 
rest  of  the  industry  is  doing,  but 
their  particular  position  at  this 
point  is  not  as  clear  as  it  could  be.  I 
believe  they  are  headed  toward 
more  connectivity  with  other  ven¬ 
dors.  But,  I’m  not  sure  how  they 
are  going  to  do  that. 

Richard  Lilly 

Data  communications  manager 
Interstate  Electronics  Corp. 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

44  I  think  it  made  it  clear  that 
IBM  is  putting  a  lot  more  emphasis 
on  communications.  They  an¬ 
nounce  products  and  then  don’t 
make  them  available  until  Novem¬ 


ber.  I’m  always  skeptical  about 
their  announcements,  because  it 
seems  they  preannounce  things. 
They  announce  [Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture]  and  it’s  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  available  for  months  and 
months  and  then  a  year. 

Jerry  Moloney 
Senior  communications  analyst 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Boston 

44 1  go  back  a  long  way  with  IBM, 
and  I  am  not  skeptical.  They  are 
pretty  reliable.  Until  they  make  a 
total  commitment  to  SNA,  I’m  not 
sure  where  they’re  going  to  go. 

David  Gray 
Data  communications  specialist 
International  Revenue  Service 

Detroit 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 


GSA’s  Kreklow 
on  management 

continued  from  page  1 9 

agencies  for  whom  his  department 
provides  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices. 

“We  have  periodic  visits  with 
the  agency  heads  and  their  tele¬ 
communications  coordinators,”  he 
said.  “We  have  users  groups  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Boise,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  and  we  meet  with 
them  quarterly.” 

Kreklow  said  that  although  he 
works  for  the  federal  government, 
he  is  confronted  with  the  same 
constraints  and  opportunities  as 
his  colleagues  working  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

The  rapid  changes  in  communi¬ 


cations  technology  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  wrought  by  divestiture 
have  complicated  the  duties  of  all 
communications  managers,  said 
Kreklow,  who  began  his  career 
with  the  federal  government  as  a 
teletype  operator. 

“There  are  more  options,  and 
the  decisions  are  becoming  more 
difficult.  Things  like  the  cost  of 
money  and  depreciation  schedules 
are  becoming  as  important  as  tech¬ 
nical  issues,”  he  said. 

Furthermore,  Kreklow  said,  as 
communications  managers  take  a 
more  active  role  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions’  overall  management,  writing 
and  public  speaking  skills  become 
essential. 

“Sometimes  the  so-called  expert 
is  just  the  person  with  the  best 


slide  presentation,”  Kreklow  said. 

Because  the  role  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager  is  changing, 
Kreklow  said,  people  entering  the 
profession  are  likely  to  be  products 
of  college-  and  graduate-level  com¬ 
munications  management  pro¬ 
grams.  “We  are  starting  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  with  degrees,”  he  said.  “Two  of 
my  area  managers  have  associate’s 
degrees  in  telecommunications, 
and  I  think  it  has  helped  them  in 
their  work.” 

Kreklow,  whose  first  experience 
with  communications  came  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  follow¬ 
ing  high  school,  has  taken  many 
courses  at  local  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  he  is  hoping  to  earn 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  telecom¬ 
munications.  □ 


COS  signs  DOD 
group  and  Nynex 

continued  from  page  19 

highest  level  of  participation  in 
COS. 

DCA  participation  in  COS’  OSI 
testing  work  is  especially  crucial  in 
light  of  COS’  recent  drive  to  attract 
more  user  members.  The  addition 
of  DCA  brings  the  number  of  users 
in  COS  to  18. 

“Users  are  a  priority  group  for 
COS  due  to  their  valuable  practical 
input  to  our  mission,”  said  COS 
President  Lincoln  Faurer.  “Their 
experience  enhances  the  research 
we  conduct  and  adds  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  market  viability,”  Faurer 
said. 

DCA  officials  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  specific  reasons  for 
joining  COS.  However,  DCA 
spokesman  Major  H.R.  Hock  did 
say,  “DCA  hopes  to  work  closely 
with  vendors  and  other  users  on 
the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  OSI  and  other  communications 
standards.” 

One  of  DCA’s  top  priorities  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  implementation  of 
OSI  network  security  standards. 
“We  expect  DCA  to  contribute 
their  expertise  in  this  area  and 
drive  the  development  of  security 
standards  that  will  benefit  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  private  sector  us¬ 
ers,”  Manakas  said. 

Nynex’s  decision  to  join  COS 
was  approved  by  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  last  week,  signaling  what 
could  be  a  trend  of  RBHC  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  communications  con¬ 
sortium. 

Officials  at  COS  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  enlist  RBHC  membership  for 
some  time. 

“We  felt  the  time  was  right  to 
join,”  said  Nynex  spokesman  Jo¬ 
seph  Gagan.  “It’s  an  important  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  be  influential 
in  the  development  of  key  comput¬ 
er  and  communications  standards 
in  the  years  to  come,”  he  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  officials, 
who  recently  attended  a  COS  strat¬ 
egy  forum,  agreed  with  Nynex’s 
sentiments,  but  decided  not  to  join 
COS  at  this  time. 

“We  strongly  support  the  work 
of  COS  and  feel  it  is  very  close  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  arena,  but  we  don’t  have  the 
financial  or  human  resources  to 
commit  to  COS,”  said  Roger  Nucho, 
district  manager  for  standards  and 
technical  requirements  at  Bell  At¬ 
lantic. 

Nucho  did  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  joining  COS  at  some  later 
date.  Another  major  user  consider¬ 
ing  membership  is  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  which  is  weighing  the 
cost/benefit  question.  “We’re  very 
interested  in  technology  such  as 
OSI  that  will  help  us  move  into  the 
future  and  help  us  sell  our  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Eileen  Bell,  manager  of 
International  Transaction  Services. 
“We  just  have  to  decide  whether 
we  can  afford  the  $25,000  user 
membership  fee.” 

The  DCA’s  $200,000  senior 
membership  gives  the  agency  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  and 
control  over  policy  than  the  mem¬ 
bership  type  that  American  is  con¬ 
sidering.  □ 


Announcing  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS?  If  your  company  spends  more  than 
$400  on  long  distance  this  could  be  the  best  possible  WATS  service  for  you. 

Here’s  why 

1.  When  you  buy  the  first  Dial  1  WATS  line,  US  Sprint™  will  turn  every  other 
existing  line  in  your  business  location  into  a  WATS  line.  Free. 

2.  You  pay  just  $56.40  per  month  for  your  first  Dial  1  WATS  line.  With  AT&T 
Band  5  you  pay  $56.40  for  the  first  line  and  $36.40  per  month  for  every  other  line. 
Month  in  and  month  out.  For  example,  one  month’s  service  for  ten  US  Sprint  Dial 
1  WATS  lines  costs  just  $56.40.  You’d  pay  $384  for  the  same  number  of  AT&T  Band 
5  WATS  lines. 

3.  US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS  saves  you  10%  to  15%  over  AT&T  Band  5  WATS. 
And,  because  you'll  never  be  forced  to  use  an  MTS  line  for  your  long  distance 
overflow,  you'll  save  even  more,  actually  10%,  20%,  as  much  as  38%  over 
AT&T  Band  5  WATS  with  MTS  overflow?* 

4.  Dial  1  WATS  gives  you  6  second  rounding.  With  no  30  second  per  call 
minimum  like  AT&T. 

5.  You’ll  be  getting  the  best  volume  discounts  in  the  industry. 

6.  Every  DiS  1  WATS  line  functions  as  an  incoming,  outgoing,  local,  long 

distance  or  international  line. 

7.  Dial  1  WATS  adapts  to  your  long  distance  calling  patterns  automatically. 

There’s  absolutely  no  engineering  or  reconfiguration  needed. 

8.  You  can  get  Dial  1  WATS  quicker.  With  AT&T  you  could  wait  30, 60,  even  90 

days  or  more. 

9.  Finally,  you’ll  be  signing  up  with  the  only  long  distance  company  that’s 
building  a  100%  digital  fiber  optic  network  clear  across  America. 

US  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS.  If  you’re  currently  an  AT&T  WATS  customer,  we  think 
you’d  be  better  off  being  one  of  ours.  Call  now.  1-800-527-6972. 


US  Sprint 


c  1987  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  A  GTE/United  Telecommunications  Partnership.  ®  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company 
Fiber  optic  availability  varies  by  area.  'Available  in  Equal  Access  areas  only  "Based  on  25  to  300  hours  of  usage  per  month. 


“♦♦♦Pm  looking  for 
vendors  who  take  a 
systems  approach  to 
networking* 

And  I  find  them  in  Network  World...” 

Robert  Stark  is  Manager  of  Network  Operations  for  Litton 

Industries  of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  He  supervises  the  com¬ 
pany’s  voice  network  analysts  as  well  as  those  analysts  who  provide 
telecommunications  consulting  services  to  Litton  divisions. 

In  this  position,  he  is  also  charged  with  establishing  specifications  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  purchase  of  network  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 

Robert  turns  to  Network  World. 

“Reading  Network  World  definitely  helps  me  in  my  job.  I  get  crucial 
information  about  the  viability  of  certain  vendors,  which  lets  me 
know  if  I  should  enter  a  business  relationship  with  long-term 
expectations.  In  my  job  I’m  looking  for.  vendors  who  take  a  systems 
approach  to  networking.  And  I  find  them  in  Network  World,  which 
covers  networking  from  a  systems  point  of  view. 

ft. Network  World  is  required  reading  for  my  department.  That’s 
because  it  provides  total  coverage  of  all  levels  of  networking.  Whether 
it’s  voice,  data,  local  area,  or  wide  area,  Network  World  has  it  covered. 

It’s  our  primary  source  for  information  on  user  trends  and  emerging 
technologies  as  well. 

“Full  of  stories  of  actual  user  experiments  and  successes,  Network 
World  is  also  a  great  source  of  ideas  for  getting  the  most  from  our 
systems. 

“Everything  —  including  the  ads  which  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  vendors  and  products  —  contributes  to  the  overall  value  of 
Network  World” 

Each  week,  over  65,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  —  like  Robert 
Stark  —  look  to  Network  World  for  the  information  that  can  help 
them  and  their  companies  stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communica¬ 
tions/  networking  products  and  services,  there’s  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  buying  decision-makers.  Call  your  local 
Network  World  sales  office  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 
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See  inside  for: 

►OAZ  PC-to-facsimile 
add-on  board 
►Fox  twisted-pair  LAN 
►PCC’s  PROFSlink  package 


►  NATIONAL  COMPUTER  CONFERENCE 

DSC,  GTE  gear 
debuts  at  NCC 

Product  unveilings  brighten  slow  show. 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


CHICAGO  —  A  few  networking 
gems  announced  at  the  National 
Computer  Conference  (NCC)  here 
recently  helped  brighten  the  pall 
cast  by  poor  attendance  at  this 
year’s  downsized  edition  of  the 
once-towering  computer  show. 

Two  subsidiaries  of  central-of¬ 
fice  switch  maker  DSC  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  announced  products 
the  company  hopes  will  help  it  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  private  network 
market.  DSC  Nestar  Systems,  Inc., 
the  company’s  local  net  subsidiary, 
unveiled  a  set  of  token-ring  and 
ARCnet  products  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Concurrently,  Granger  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  that 
makes  telecommunications  gear, 
announced  an  enhanced  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  called  the  CP2000  Digital 
Network  Access  System. 

The  Nestar  local-area  network 


products  include  three  new  serv¬ 
ers,  an  intelligent  network  inter¬ 
face  card  (INIC)  with  a  built-in  co¬ 
processor  and  an  X.25  gateway 
that  lets  up  to  32  workstations 
concurrently  access  public  data 
networks. 

Two  of  the  new  file  servers,  the 
Planstar  Models  1  and  2,  will  even¬ 
tually  replace  Nestar’s  older  desk¬ 
top  file  server,  Plan  3000.  The 
Model  1,  priced  at  $6,700,  offers  an 
80M-byte  disk  drive  and  a  60M- 
byte  tape  drive,  while  the  Model  2, 
which  costs  $9,600,  offers  150M 
bytes  of  each.  Both  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September.  Nestar  contin¬ 
ues  to  offer  a  high-capacity  file 
server  called  the  Plan  5000. 

A  new  asynchronous  communi¬ 
cations  server,  the  Planstar  ACS,  is 
compatible  with  ARCnet  and  IBM 
Token-Ring  networks,  manages  up 
to  16  modems  and  handles  speeds 
up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  It  is  available 
immediately  in  eight-  or  16-port 


versions.  The  eight-port  version  is 
priced  at  $6,000. 

The  INIC  network  interface 
board  is  IBM  Token-Ring  Network- 
compatible  and  enables  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  XTs  and  ATs  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  Nestar  file  server.  The  on¬ 
board  coprocessor  frees  the 
computer’s  power  for  other  uses 
and  speeds  up  processing.  It  is 
priced  at  $595  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  September. 

Enhancements  to  the  Granger 
CP2000  Digital  Network  Access 
System  multiplexer  included  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  T-l  inter¬ 
faces  from  six  to  20  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  DS0  channels  from  72  to 
240.  The  expansion  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  increasing  the  number  of 
option  card  slots  from  eight  to  12 
and  adding  a  slave  shelf  with  room 
for  16  more  option  cards.  Granger 
also  made  common  equipment  re¬ 
dundant  to  make  the  whole  box 
largely  fault-tolerant,  according  to 
division  manager  Donald  Skipwith. 
Common  equipment  includes  the 
power  supply,  system  processors 
and  cross-control  matrices. 

In  one  of  the  few  other  commu¬ 
nications  announcements,  GTE 
Spacenet  Corp.  debuted  a  network 
management  system  and  a  point- 
to-point  data  service  designed  to 
strengthen  its  Sky  star  family  of 
very  small  aperture  terminal  satel¬ 
lite  communications  services. 

Skystar’s  new  net  management 
system  is  based  on  gear  GTE  Space- 
net  calls  universal  protocol  cards, 
which  monitor  individual  commu¬ 
nications  circuits  and  allow  recon¬ 
figuration  of  remote  terminal 
equipment.  The  cards  support 
asynchronous  and  synchronous 
protocols  and  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
faces  approved  by  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association  and  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy.  Configuration  control  takes 
place  at  the  user’s  site  and  allows 
permanent,  switched  or  applica¬ 
tion-assigned  routing  for  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  transmission  paths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

The  McLean,  Va.-based  company 
previously  offered  a  more  limited 
monitor  and  control  capability 
with  the  Skystar  service. 

The  new  system  does  report- 
generation,  providing  data  on  per¬ 
formance  of  stations,  lines  and  pro¬ 
tocol  cards.  Statistics  are  arranged 
hourly,  daily  and  monthly.  An  au¬ 
dit  file  of  all  network  events  is 
stored.  The  system  is  Unix-based 
and,  according  to  GTE  Spacenet, 
can  interface  with  Unix-based  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

The  new  point-to-point  service, 
which  costs  $1,700  per  month, 
uses  the  same  Ku-band  frequencies 
and  provides  the  same  56K  bit/sec 
transmission  speed  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  multipoint  service.  □ 


►  PC  EMULATION 

Quicklink 
networks 
ASCII  CRTs 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


COSTA  MESA,  Calif.  —  The  Net¬ 
work  Link  recently  introduced  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer-compati¬ 
ble  board  that  enables  a  connected 
ASCII  terminal  to  act  like  a  net¬ 
work-connected  personal  comput¬ 
er. 

QuickLink  plugs  into  the  host 
personal  computer’s  expansion  slot 
and  supports  an  ASCII  terminal 
over  twisted-pair  wire,  RS-232  or 
RS-422  cable.  The  terminal  can 
then  be  used  with  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  keyboard  to  run  MS-DOS  ap¬ 
plications.  QuickLink  is  based  on 
an  Intel  Corp.  8086-compatible 
NEC  V-40  microprocessor  with 
640K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory. 

With  a  personal  computer  ex¬ 
pansion  chassis  and  an  additional 
16M  bytes  of  cache  memory,  the 
host  personal  computer  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  51  QuickLink  boards.  In 
effect,  the  product  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  turn  their  existing  ASCII 
terminals  into  local  network-con¬ 
nected  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Each  QuickLink  board  also  pro¬ 
vides  two  personal  computer  com¬ 
munications  ports  that  support  at¬ 
tachment  from  the  terminal  to  a 
printer  and  a  modem.  The  firm 
claims  several  host  personal  com¬ 
puters  can  be  linked  to  expand  the 
QuickLink  network  capacity  be¬ 
yond  51  devices. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  Quick- 
Link  boards,  the  host  personal 
computer  can  be  made  into  a  file 
server  by  running  Novell,  Ipc.’s 
Netware/86  or  Netware/286  local 
network  operating  system.  That 
software  allows  the  connected  ter¬ 
minals  to  share  data,  resources  and 
applications  and  exchange  elec¬ 
tronic  mail. 

The  firm  claims  the  QuickLink 
product  will  support  interface 
cards  that  provide  a  gateway  to 
other  local  nets.  It  also  reportedly 
supports  most  other  communica¬ 
tions  server  offerings,  including 
mainframe  gateway  products. 

Each  QuickLink  board  is  priced 
at  $1,095.  The  boards  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  The  Network  Link  by  In¬ 
terContinental  Micro  Systems 
Corp.  of  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  Network  Link  is  located  at 
3303  Harbor  Blvd.,  Building  H-10, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  92626,  or  call 
(714)  549-9380.0 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 

Voice  response  units 
debut  at  Audiotex 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  A  pair  of  tele¬ 
phone  voice  response  systems 
and  software  that  assists  users 
in  developing  voice  response  ap¬ 
plications  were  introduced  at 
the  recent  Audiotex  Industry 
Conference  and  Exhibition  here. 

Dallas-based  Teknekron  In- 
foswitch  Corp.  and  Los  Gatos, 
Calif. -based  Vynet  Corp.  both 
released  new  voice  response  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  show.  The  systems 
are  designed  to  guide  callers 
through  voice  applications  and 
to  collect  and  retrieve  data.  Any 
information  collected  can  be 
stored  as  voice  messages,  or  it 
can  be  passed  on  to  computer 
data  bases. 

VMX,  Inc.  of  Dallas  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Sound  Corp.  of  Santa  Barba¬ 
ra,  Calif.,  also  used  the  show  to 
release  software  that  supports 
development  of  customized 
menu  options  that  guide  callers 


through  voice  applications. 

Voice  response  systems  an¬ 
swer  incoming  calls  with  prere¬ 
corded  voice  messages  that 
prompt  callers  to  enter  spoken 
commands  or  key  in  commands 
using  their  push-button  tele¬ 
phones  to  enter  or  retrieve  data 
from  a  computer.  Primary  appli¬ 
cations  include  retrieving  bank 
account  balances,  transferring 
funds  between  bank  accounts, 
validating  credit  cards,  entering 
purchase  orders  and  obtaining 
airline  flight  information. 

Teknekron  Infoswitch’s  Voice 
Response  Unit  (VRU)  supports 
up  to  32  voice  channels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  recognizing  digits  entered 
from  a  key  pad,  the  Intel  Corp. 
80286  microprocessor-based 
product  will  recognize  the  spo¬ 
ken  digits  zero  through  nine  as 
well  as  the  words  yes  and  no. 
The  VRU  will  provide  a  link  be¬ 
tween  voice  applications  and  a 
host  computer  data  base  by 

See  page  24 
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First  Look 


Board  serves  as  facsimile, 
modem,  scanner  interface 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
add-on  board  that  provides  person¬ 
al  computer-to-facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  an  integral  modem  and  a  doc¬ 
ument  scanner  interface. 

The  Xafax  board  uses  an  Intel 
Corp.  80188  microprocessor  with 
512K  bytes  of  random-access  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  can  plug  into  a  personal 
computer  connected  to  a  Winches¬ 
ter  hard  disk  and  a  floppy  disk 
drive. 

The  board  is  also  outfitted  with 
a  9.6K  bit/sec  facsimile  modem,  a 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc. -compatible  1,200  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dem  and  a  small  computer  system 
interface  that  will  support  connec¬ 
tion  of  an  image  scanner  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

Running  in  the  background 
while  other  DOS  applications  are 
being  executed,  the  Xafax  board 
features  its  own  multitasking  oper¬ 
ating  system.  It  will  simultaneous¬ 
ly  retrieve  an  image  from  a  disk, 
send  a  facsimile  document  and 
pass  a  message  to  the  personal 
computer’s  host  processor  for  dis¬ 
play.  The  board  also  performs  all 
the  compression  and  decompres¬ 
sion  of  both  image  and  data  as  well 
as  several  communications  func¬ 
tions. 

The  Xafax  board  will  automati¬ 
cally  receive  incoming  messages 
and  facsimile  documents  and  flash 
an  alert  on  the  user’s  screen.  The 
message  or  facsimile  document  is 
buffered  in  the  coprocessor’s  mem¬ 
ory  and  will  automatically  be  com¬ 


pressed  and  stored  as  a  disk  file  if 
the  user  does  not  respond  after  a 
specified  time.  The  board’s  RAM 
typically  holds  eight  pages. 

The  Xafax  board  costs  $1,159. 

OAZ  Communications,  Inc., 
15032  C  Redhill  Ave.,  Tustin, 
Calif.  92680,  or  call  (714)  259- 
0909. 


■  Enhanced  version  of 
twisted-pair  local  net 

Fox  Research,  Inc.  released  an 
enhanced  version  of  its  twisted¬ 
pair  wired  local-area  network  and 
a  repeater  that  enables  users  to 
connect  the  firm’s  bus  and  star  net¬ 
work  topologies  together. 

The  firm’s  10-Net  Version  4.0 
adds  supports  for  the  server  mes¬ 
sage  block  protocols  used  in  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  MS-Net  local-area  net¬ 
work  software  and  provides 
interfaces  to  IBM’s  Network  Basic 
I/O  System.  The  new  version  also 
adds  windowing  support  for  the 
package’s  Chat  and  Systems  Moni¬ 
tor  features.  It  retains  support  for 
such  10-Net  features  as  menu-driv¬ 
en  security,  network  management 
tools,  news,  calendar,  print  spool¬ 
ing  and  remote  job  submission. 

The  10-Net  repeater  is  designed 
to  link  a  bus-configured  10-Net  lo¬ 
cal  net  with  a  star-configured  10- 
Net  local  net  in  order  to  extend  the 
overall  distance  of  a  10-Net  to  be¬ 
yond  2,000  ft.  The  unit  also  fea¬ 
tures  an  optional  add-on  interface 
for  connecting  to  a  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
bled  10-Net  local  net. 

Bundled  with  the  firm’s  10-Net 
StarLAN  board,  the  10-Net  Version 
4.0  will  be  available  in  September 
for  $695  per  connection.  The  as  yet 
unpriced  10-Net  repeater  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  shipment  in  September. 
Fox  Research,  Inc.,  7016  Corpo¬ 


rate  Way,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459,  or 
call  (513)  433-2238. 


■  Package  links 

cc:Mail  to  IBM’s  PROFS 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.  released  a 
gateway  that  allows  users  of  its  lo¬ 
cal-area  network-based  electronic 
mail  package  to  exchange  E-mail 
messages  and  files  with  users  of 
IBM’s  mainframe-based  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  (PROFS). 

PCC  Systems’  cc:Mail  PROFS- 
link  runs  in  conjunction  with  the 
firm’s  cc:Mail  LAN  and  cc:Mail 
Gateway  Version  1.4  packages.  It 
can  be  configured  to  provide  an 
automatic  connection  between  any 
local  net  and  an  IBM  mainframe 
running  PROFS.  In  order  to  link 
cc:Mail  Gateway  to  the  mainframe, 
the  user  must  provide  a  Hayes  Mi¬ 
crocomputer  Products,  Inc. -com¬ 
patible  2,400  bit/sec  modem. 

Users  of  personal  computers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  local  net  would  address 
an  E-mail  message  and  attached 
DOS  file  destined  for  a  PROFS  user 
as  if  the  message  were  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  another  cc:Mail  user. 
PROFSlink  automatically  converts 
the  cc:Mail  message  to  a  PROFS 
note,  and  the  DOS  file  is  spooled  to 
the  recipient’s  PROFS  reader  file. 
It  then  connects  to  PROFS,  delivers 
the  message  and  picks  up  any  mes¬ 
sages  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
cc:Mail  users.  cc:Mail  PROFSlink 
will  also  convert  PROFS  messages 
and  IBM’s  Conversational  Monitor 
System  files  for  delivery  to  cc:Mail 
users. 

Available  in  August,  PROFSlink 
costs  $995. 

PCC  Systems,  Inc.,  Suite  201, 
480  California  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  94306,  or  call  (415)  321- 
0430. 


■  Mainframe-based 
telecommunications 

The  Cincinnati  Bell  Information 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Communications 
Management  Systems  Division 

recently  announced  a  modular, 
mainframe-based  software  system 
designed  to  manage  private  tele¬ 
communications  networks. 

The  Communications  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (CMS)  offers  nine 
software  modules  that  can  be  used 
separately  or  together.  A  master 
module  provides  security  and  coor¬ 
dinates  interactions  between  mod¬ 
ules.  Other  modules  support  such 
functions  as  call  accounting  and 
traffic  analysis,  equipment  inven¬ 
tory,  work-  and  service-order 
tracking,  cable  records  manage¬ 
ment,  on-line  call  record  inquiry, 
trouble  reporting,  on-line  directory 
and  a  message  center. 

The  package  will  work  on  IBM 
mainframes  as  a  CICS  application 
under  MVS.  The  system  will  sup¬ 
port  IBM’s  3270  data  stream  and 
3270-type  interactive  terminals. 
According  to  the  firm,  the  soft¬ 
ware  system  will  support  as  many 
call  records,  telephone  stations,  in¬ 
ventory  items  and  nodes  in  a  net¬ 
work  as  can  be  supported  on  the 
mainframe.  However,  in  order  to 
be  cost-effective,  this  system 
should  be  used  to  manage  telecom¬ 
munications  networks  with  more 
than  200  extensions,  and  it  is  being 
aimed  at  firms  that  support  about 
1,000  extensions. 

The  cost  of  CMS  software  mod¬ 
ules  ranges  from  $10,000  to 
$65,000  per  module.  CMS’s  entire 
line  will  be  available  in  1988. 

Communications  Management 
Systems  Division,  Cincinnati  Bell 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  1500 
Planning  Research  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22102;  call  (703)  556-2300x1 


Voice  response 
units  debut 

continued  from  page  23 
making  the  voice  response  system 
appear  to  an  IBM  host  as  either  an 
IBM  3270  or  5250  terminal. 

Data  collected  as  telephone  key 
pad  digits  or  spoken  commands  is 
presented  to  a  host  computer, 
which  will  retrieve  needed  data 
and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU.  The 
VRU  will  convert  the  data  to 
speech  and  read  it  to  the  caller.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firm,  the  device  will 
support  IBM’s  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications  or  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  protocols  as  well 
as  Burroughs  Corp.’s  Poll/Select, 
NCR  Corp.’s  Polled  Terminal  Emu¬ 
lation  and  TTY  protocols. 

The  new  product  has  a  menu- 
driven  application  development 
language  and  is  reportedly  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  Centrex  services  and 
trunk  types.  It  can  also  work  with 
the  firm’s  ACD86  automatic  call 
distributor. 

Featuring  two  hours  of  voice 
storage,  the  firm’s  VRU  is  housed 
in  an  IBM  Personal  Computer-like 
cabinet  and  priced  between 
$37,000  and  $85,000.  That  price 
also  includes  a  display  monitor, 
keyboard  and  hard  disk. 


Vynet  Corp.  used  the  show  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
AT-based  voice  response  system 
and  application  development  soft¬ 
ware.  The  V4000  system  supports 
as  many  as  48  voice  channels  and 
up  to  60  hours  of  voice  storage. 

The  V4000  system  uses  Vynet’s 
proprietary  VOS4000  Voice  Oper¬ 
ating  System.  That  software  sup¬ 
ports  menu-driven  utilities  that  al¬ 
low  users  to  write,  digitize  and  edit 


voice  applications.  It  will  also  sup¬ 
port  its  own  data  base  for  stand¬ 
alone  applications.  In  addition,  the 
software  will  interface  to  other  lo¬ 
cal  or  remote  computer  system 
data  bases  over  standard  RS-232- 
or  IBM  3270-type  communications 
links  supporting  IBM’s  SDLC. 

Vynet’s  system  also  allows  call¬ 
ers  to  enter  key  pad  digits  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  voice  prompts,  access 
computer  data  or  leave  a  voice 
message.  Vynet’s  new  offering 
works  with  a  PBX  and  automatic 
call  distributors. 


Supplied  with  a  keyboard,  dis¬ 
play  monitor,  a  60M-byte  stream¬ 
ing  tape  drive  and  choice  of  hard 
disk  drives  that  support  between 
12  and  60  hours  of  digitized  voice 
storage,  the  V4000  is  priced  in  the 
range  of  $75,000. 

Vynet  also  introduced  the 
$2,500  Voice  Application  Software 
Tool  (VAST)  that  allows  users  to 
develop  voice  response  applica¬ 
tions.  Layered  on  top  of  Vynet’s 


Voice  Operating  System,  the  pack¬ 
age  can  be  used  with  Vynet’s 
VASTCOM  and  VAST3270  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  RS-232-  or  3270- 
type  connections  between  the 
V4000  and  a  host  computer. 

VMX  released  InfoLink,  soft¬ 
ware  designed  to  allow  its  Voice 
Messaging  Exchange  to  give  callers 
a  list  of  up  to  nine  options  that  will 
route  them  to  other  applications, 
including  data  entry  and  data  re¬ 
trieval.  With  the  $3,000  InfoLink, 
a  caller  will  hear  a  prerecorded 
greeting  followed  by  a  list  of  up  to 


nine  options,  any  of  which  can  be 
choosen  by  pushing  a  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  The  caller  can  be  presented  with 
up  to  12  lists  of  nine  options  each. 

For  example,  InfoLink  can  be 
used  to  relay  interest  rate  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  loan  offerings 
or  savings  plans.  A  caller  would  be 
asked  to  enter  a  1  to  get  loan  inter¬ 
est  rate  quotes  or  a  2  to  get  savings 
plan  interest  rate  quotes. 

A  list  of  up  to  nine  different 
loan  or  savings  options  can  then  be 
listed.  The  caller  could  retrieve  in¬ 
formation  on  any  of  them  by  press¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  key  pad  dig¬ 
it.  Another  list  of  up  to  nine 
options  could  then  be  presented  to 
the  caller,  including  the  option  to 
transfer  out  of  InfoLink  to  an  oper¬ 
ator  or  to  a  voice  mailbox. 

Digital  Sound’s  VoiceForms  soft¬ 
ware  is  designed  to  allow  the 
firm’s  VoiceServer  System  to  sup¬ 
port  survey-  or  questionnaire-type 
applications.  During  a  VoiceForms 
application,  a  caller  would  enter 
key  pad  numbers  or  spoken  an¬ 
swers  in  response  to  prerecorded 
questions.  That  data  would  be  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  on  disk  until  it 
can  be  transcribed. 

Up  to  50  different  VoiceForm 
applications  can  be  supported  by 
the  VoiceServer.  The  package  costs 
$4,000.  U 


Data  collected  as  telephone  key  pad  digits  or 
spoken  commands  is  presented  to  a  host  computer,  which 
will  retrieve  needed  data  and  pass  it  back  to  the  VRU. 
The  VRU  will  convert  the  data  to  speech  and  read  it  to 
the  caller. 


The  trend  has  never  been  clearer. 
Networking  is  now  the  major 
application  market  for  communi¬ 
cations.  And  a  recent  statement  by 
Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers 
as  peripherals.  You  start  with 
the  network,  then  you  hang  the 
computers  on  later.’’ 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network 
World’s  focus  from  the  very  start. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication 
that  covers  the  entire  realm  of 
communications  from  the  net¬ 
working  point  of  view.  And  in 
doing  so,  Network  World  has 
established  itself  as  the  standard 
for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need 
up-to-date  information  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world 
of  networking.  That’s  why  they 
read  Network  World.  And  that’s 


why  Network  World  was  the  only 
publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study 
conducted  among  ICA  (Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation)  members,  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  buying 
decision-makers  for  voice  and 
data  communications  products  and 
services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  networking  company 
and  conducted  in  January  1987  by 


First  Market  Research  of  Boston, 
showed  decreased  readership  of 
all  communications  oriented 
publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1986. 
Only  Network  World,  with  its 
exclusive  networking-oriented 
coverage,  experienced  an  increase 
in  regular  readership.  The  percent¬ 
age  increase/decrease  for  each 
publication  over  that  six-month 
period  is  displayed  in  the  following 
chart. 


Network  World 


Percentage  Change  in  Regular  Readership*  among  ICA  Members 

(July  1986  vs.  January  1987) 
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’Regular  readership  is  defined  as  reading  three  or  four  issues  out  of  the  last  four  issues  of  a  given  publication. 
Source:  Two  independent  studies,  each  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking  company  and 
conducted  among  ICA  members  by  First  Market  Research  of  Boston,  July  1986  and  January  1987. 
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Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ken  Olsen 
recently  set  off 
fireworks  by  say¬ 
ing  that  in  manu¬ 
facturing  auto¬ 
mation,  Ethernet 
(IEEE  802.3)  is  a  ' 
practical  alternative  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol 
broadband  token  bus  (IEEE 
802.4). 

However,  both  MAP  and  Eth¬ 
ernet  are  too  valuable  to  pit 
against  each  other  in  the  kind  of 
win-or-lose  fire  storm  that  sells 
newspapers  but  does  little  to  ad¬ 
vance  manufacturing  automation. 

Let’s  not  return  to  the  fanati¬ 
cism  that  ruled  IEEE  Project  802 
back  in  1982.  Instead,  let’s  reposi¬ 
tion  MAP  to  be  independent  of 
the  transmission  media.  Let’s  also 
consider  using  Ethernet,  now  by 
far  the  most  widely  installed  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  technology,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  broadband 
token  bus  in  some  manufacturing 
automation  applications. 

The  General  Motors  Corp. -led 
MAP  team  bit  off  more  than  it 
could  chew  when  it  took  on  three 
major  standardization  projects. 
Not  only  did  it  take  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  establishing  standards  for 
MAP,  it  also  assumed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  perfecting  communica¬ 
tions  transport,  or  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI),  standards  and 
establishing  standards  for  un¬ 
tried  broadband  token  bus  local- 
net  technology. 

To  the  MAP  team’s  credit, 
there  are  now  some  manufactur¬ 
ing  automation  protocols.  MAP 
also  got  off  to  a  good  start  by  rec¬ 
ommending  use  of  emerging  OSI 
protocols,  instead  of  starting 
from  scratch  on  transport.  How¬ 
ever,  the  MAP  team  headed  down 
the  wrong  road  when  it  based  its 
work  on  broadband  token-bus 
technology. 

Two  mistakes  were  made. 
First,  well-structured  networking 
architectures  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  transmission  media.  The 
current  MAP  is  not.  Second,  MAP 
chose  the  wrong  medium.  The 
second  problem  would  be  solved 
almost  automatically  if  the  first 
is  fixed. 

From  its  earliest  days,  MAP 
chose  the  broadband  token  bus 
for  its  local-area  net  transmission 
medium.  This  was  back  when 
IEEE  Project  802  was  struggling 
to  find  a  compromise  between 
Ethernet  —  proposed  originally 
by  DEC,  Intel  Corp.  and  Xerox 
Corp.  —  and  the  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work,  which  IBM  later  proposed. 

The  broadband  token  bus 
(IEEE  802.4)  was  designed  to 

Metcalfe,  chairman  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif -based  3Com  Corp., 
invented  Ethernet  at  the  Xerox 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center  in  the 
early  1970s.  He  also  serves  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems. 


PRO: 
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combine  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  the 
best  features  of 
both  —  bus  from 
Ethernet  and  to¬ 
ken  from  ring  — 
with  the  addition 

_  of  broadband 

that  neither  had. 
How  wonderful  it  sounded  then. 
The  problem  was  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  did  not  then  exist  and,  as 
happens  to  most  untried  technol¬ 
ogies,  it  was  oversold  using  inva¬ 
lid  arguments  that  still  reverber¬ 
ate  around  the  industry. 

Many  people  still  assume  that 
because  Ethernet  is  baseband,  it 
is  susceptible  to  electronic  noise 
in  the  factory.  Ethernet  cable  is 
quadruple-shielded  and  has  ex¬ 
tremely  good  noise  immunity. 
Further,  Ethernet-compatible  fi¬ 
ber-optic  systems  offer  complete 
noise  immunity. 

Another  false  assumption  is 
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The  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol 
standard  was  de¬ 
veloped  specifi¬ 
cally  to  meet  fac¬ 
tory  floor  com¬ 
munications  re-  _ 

quirements.  The 
IEEE  802.4  token-bus  protocol 
was  selected  as  the  foundation  of 
MAP  because  it  more  effectively 
meets  these  requirements  than 
the  IEEE  802.3  (Ethernet)  or 
802.5  (token-ring)  standards. 

Factories  have  many  unique 
characteristics  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  selecting  a  commu¬ 
nications  network.  The  typical 
factory  stretches  over  several 
square  miles,  operates  within  a 
harsh  physical  environment  and 
contains  many  different  industri¬ 
al  systems  with  real-time  require¬ 
ments.  The  token-bus  standard, 
because  of  its  token-passing  pro¬ 
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sufficient  for 
factory 
networking 
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that  token  passing  is  determinis¬ 
tic  in  the  sense  that  users  are 
guaranteed  access  within  a  maxi¬ 
mum  time,  and  that  because  Eth¬ 
ernet  doesn’t  use  tokens,  it  can’t 
deliver  data  reliably  in  the  time 
required  by  real-time  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment. 

People  who  think  tokens  will 
circulate  deterministically  around 
token  buses  are  overlooking  the 
probability  of  errors  — .  from 
which  Ethernet,  unlike  the  token 
bus,  was  built  to  recover  robust¬ 
ly- 

Further,  the  requirements  for 
timely  delivery  of  data  in  manu¬ 
facturing  automation  are  grossly 
overstated,  and  the  ability  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  to  meet  these  requirements 
under  heavy  loads  is  underesti¬ 
mated.  I  question  people  who  say 
manufacturing  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  such  that  they  could  be¬ 
come  dangerous  if  network  data 
is  not  delivered  reliably  through 
a  kilometer  of  cable  in  a  few  milli¬ 
seconds. 

After  building  a  10M  bit/sec 
broadband  token  bus,  the  MAP 
team  didn’t  go  back  to  accept  Eth¬ 
ernet.  Instead,  it  invented  three 
new  media  and  transmission 
methods,  the  most  widely  used  of 
which  is  proposed  to  be  a  new, 
See  Pro  on  next  page 


tocol  and  broadband  medium, 
provides  optimal  communications 
in  this  environment. 

Token  passing  ensures  deter¬ 
ministic  access  to  the  local-area 
net,  as  only  a  station  possessing 
the  token  can  transmit.  The  pro¬ 
tocol  also  supports  a  four-tier 
message-priority  scheme,  which 
lets  time-critical  systems  access 
the  network  first. 

By  contrast,  Ethernet  uses  car¬ 
rier-sense  multiple  access  with 
collision  detection,  a  contention 
scheme  in  which  nodes  listen  to 
the  line  before  sending.  With 
CSMA/CD,  the  probability  of  col¬ 
lision,  and  thus  retransmission, 
increases  as  network  load  in¬ 
creases.  In  a  typical  factory  net¬ 
work,  which  supports  hundreds 
of  real-time  devices,  a  determinis¬ 
tic  access  method  is  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

Unlike  Ethernet,  which  uses 
baseband  signaling,  IEEE  802.4 
also  specifies  a  broadband  medi¬ 
um,  which  is  well-suited  for  fac- 

Helies  is  president  of  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  MAP-based  local-area 
networks  in  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
has  over  17  years  of  experience 
in  the  computer  and  industrial 
automation  industries. 


tory  communica¬ 
tions.  Two  ad¬ 
vantages  of  base¬ 
band  are  its  large 
bandwidth  and 
inherent  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

_  In  a  broadband 

network,  the 
available  bandwidth  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  channels  —  MAP,  for 
example,  specifies  three  channel 
pairs  —  which  allows  more  than 
one  network  to  share  a  single  ca¬ 
ble. 

Broadband  also  supports  data, 
voice  and  video,  which  means  the 
same  cable  can  support,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  communications  network, 
video  monitoring  system  and  en¬ 
ergy  management  system. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
broadband  networks  can  extend 
as  far  as  25  miles.  This  means  a 
single  network  can  support  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  complex  without 
bridges  or  repeaters. 

Second,  broadband  is  more  im¬ 
mune  than  Ethernet  to  signal  in¬ 
terference  commonly  found  in 
factory  environments.  Ethernet’s 
baseband  signaling  operates  at 
the  same  frequency  level  as  ambi¬ 
ent  noise  generated  by  machine 
tools,  lathes  and  other  factory 
equipment. 

By  contrast,  broadband  signals 
are  modulated  and  translated  to  a 
higher  frequency  that  is  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  factory  noise. 

Baseband  is  also  more  flexible 
to  configure.  For  example,  a  tap 
may  be  placed  anywhere  on  a 
broadband  network.  By  contrast, 
an  Ethernet  specifies  a  minimum 
distance  of  214  meters  between 
nodes. 

Finally,  broadband  has  long 
been  used  in  the  cable  television 
industry  and  is  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  reliable  technology. 

IEEE  802.4  networks  are  used 
for  many  applications  that  would 
be  less  efficiently  served  by  Eth¬ 
ernet.  For  example,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  aluminum  forg¬ 
ings  uses  an  IEEE  802.4  network 
for  facilitywide  networking.  The 
manufacturing  complex  stretches 
through  15  buildings  and  con¬ 
tains  energy-intensive,  harsh  in¬ 
dustrial  operations. 

One  network  channel  is  used  to 
support  manufacturing  adminis¬ 
tration,  plant  maintenance  sys¬ 
tems  and  floor  controllers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  channel  supports  an  energy 
management  system,  and  a  third 
is  used  for  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  engineering 
stations.  The  network  allows  any 
system  in  the  plant  to  be  accessed 
from  a  single  location. 

Since  this  manufacturing  envi¬ 
ronment  is  machinery-intensive, 
Ethernet  would  be  less  efficient 
because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
ambient  noise. 

Also,  a  single  Ethernet  could 
not  satisfactorily  handle  the  pro¬ 
cessing  load  resulting  from  inter¬ 
connecting  the  plant’s  entire  data 
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processing  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Further,  Ethernet  would  not 
even  support  an  energy  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Finally,  the  amount 
of  cabling  required  to  network  a 
15-building  complex  would  over¬ 
whelm  Ethernet’s  distance  limita¬ 
tions,  even  if  repeaters  were  used. 

One  the  the  world’s  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  fuel  consumption 
systems  also  uses  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  for  process  control.  Work¬ 
stations,  engineering  and  quality 
control  terminals  use  the  network 
to  access  data  from  factory  floor 
controllers.  This  data  is  collected 
and  analyzed  to  achieve  zero-de¬ 
fect  production. 

In  conclusion,  an  IEEE  802.4 
network  is  the  optimal  solution  for 
factory  communications. 

The  combined  characteristics  of 
token  passing  and  broadband  ef¬ 
fectively  meet  the  extended  dis¬ 
tance,  noise  immunity,  flexible  in¬ 
tegration  and  broad  utility 
required  for  real-time  communica¬ 
tions  within  a  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these 
factors,  as  well  as  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  that  made  MAP’s  authors  se¬ 
lect  IEEE  802.4  as  the  world’s  first 
standards-based  network  for  fac¬ 
tory  communications. D 
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slower  local-area  net  technology 

called  carrier  band. 

Whereas  Ethernet  was  unac¬ 
ceptable  because  it  is  nondetermin- 
istic  baseband,  MAP  now  relies  on 
its  own  carrier  band,  which  is  — 
guess  what?  —  baseband  by  anoth¬ 
er  name. 

If  extreme  noise  immunity  is  so 
important,  and  baseband  doesn’t 
have  it,  why  is  carrier  band  ac¬ 
ceptable?  And  what  about  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  determinism? 

Previous  arguments  about  the 
relative  determinism  of  token  bus 
and  Ethernet  have  assumed  both 
were  running  at  10M  bit/sec.  But 
who  can  argue  that  a  heavily  load¬ 
ed  1M  or  even  5M  bit/sec  carrier 
band  MAP  network  can  ensure 
greater  probability  of  timely  data 
delivery  than  a  10M  bit/sec  Ether¬ 
net? 

The  good  news  is  that  the  fanat¬ 
ics  are  calming  down.  Media  inde¬ 
pendence  is  already  being  achieved 
through  the  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  and  the  merger  of  MAP 
and  Boeing  Computer  Services 
Co.’s  Technical  and  Office  Proto¬ 
col. 

The  issue  of  how  best  to  move 
packets  around  factories  has  been 
opened  up,  and  Ethernet  is  getting 
its  day  in  court.  □ 
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DEPARTMENTAL  SYSTEMS 


BRIAN  JEFFERY 


The  IBM 
Rain  Dance 


In  many  primitive  cultures, 
the  Rain  Dance  was  a  central 
custom.  Entire  villages  assem¬ 
bled,  donned  costumes  and 
danced  for  hours,  chanting  — 
usually  in  vain  —  for  rain. 

For  some  time  now,  the  public 
has  been  treated  to  an  IBM  Rain 
Dance  aimed  at  creating  demand 
for  departmental  systems  and 
IBM  9370s.  Chanted  rumors  are 
heard  through  the  industry:  IBM 
has  50,000  orders  for  the  9370, 
no,  100,000.  They  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  departmental  system. 
People  are  queuing  up  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  IBM  has  only  a  few 
hundred  units  out  the  door,  and 
the  press  is  frantically  combing 
the  land  for  the  apparently 
mythical  9370  user. 

Consultants  help.  They’re  for¬ 
ever  defining  what  a  departmen¬ 
tal  system  should  be  and  how 
personal  computer  users  should 
be  able  to  talk  to  mainframes. 

The  9370  can  do  all  this,  they 
say.  Gosh,  it’s  just  what  we’ve 
been  saying  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  should  look  like.  There’s  a 
big  market  for  departmental  sys¬ 
tems.  Ergo,  there’s  a  big  market 
for  the  9370. 

According  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  in  IBM’s  Systems  Products 
Division,  Big  Blue  sees  the  9370 
“opportunity  area”  as  about 
50%  “small  and  medium  busi¬ 
ness,”  35%  to  40%  “distributed 
computing”  and  only  10%  to 
15%  “departmental  systems.” 

What,  then,  of  the  great  IBM 
hype  for  departmental  systems? 

Some  senior  IBM  managers 
will  admit,  reluctantly,  that  they 
don’t  really  believe  in  them.  IBM 
doesn’t  use  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  much  internally.  It  uses 
many  personal  computers,  but 
otherwise,  it’s  mostly  main¬ 
frames  and  the  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  that  handle  office 
applications. 

The  picture  gets  more  murky 
when  the  question  is  asked: 
“How  many  orders  does  IBM  ac¬ 
tually  have  for  the  9370?” 

Consultants  and  market  re¬ 
searchers  use  the  figure  of 
50,000,  which  was  originally 
provided  by  IBM.  With  a  little 
prodding,  IBM  management  ad¬ 
mits  that,  er,  well,  um,  that’s  a 
round  number.  The  backlog, 

Jeffery  is  managing  director 
at  the  International  Technology 
Group,  a  Los  Altos,  Calif.-based 
research  and  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  IBM  market. 


they  admit,  is  a  little  soft. 

Much  of  that  50,000  figure 
consists  of  commitments,  people 
who  have  been  reserving  a  place 
in  the  order  queue  and  who 
might  not  actually  buy  the 
things. 

Even  more  disturbing  for  IBM 
is  that  a  high  proportion  of  the 
“orders”  are  replacements  for 
4331  and  4341  machines  in¬ 
stalled  from  1979  to  1983.  Many 
of  these  are  still  on  lease  —  IBM 
didn’t  start  making  leasing  unat¬ 
tractive  until  1982  —  and  the 
9370  is  gleefully  received  as  an 
excellent  replacement. 

The  problem  for  IBM,  of 
course,  is  that  9370  replacement 
orders  will  start  dropping  like  a 
rock  when  the  old  4300  base  has 
turned  over.  It  will  be  the  final 
act  of  IBM’s  great  rental-to-sales 
conversion  push,  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  Big  Blue’s  growth  slow¬ 
down. 

What,  then,  of  those  Fortune 
500  accounts  that  are  ordering 
9370s  by  the  thousands?  IBM 
proudly  points  to  1,000-unit  and 
2,000-unit  orders.  But  prod  IBM 
some,  and  it  will  admit  that  a 
lot  of  these  are  multi-year  or¬ 
ders. 

IBM  also  inadvertently  tipped 
its  hand  with  the  proud  state¬ 
ment  that  production  will  be 
fully  sufficient  for  demand  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  This  is  one 
of  those  inoffensive-looking 
statements  that  turn  out,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  bomb¬ 
shells. 

No  backlog  by  Christmas?  In 
a  few  months,  IBM  will  have 
filled  a  supposedly  massive  de¬ 
mand  that  has  had  a  year  to 
build  up?  From  the  way  every¬ 
one  was  talking,  it  sounded  as  if 
9370s  were  going  to  be  rationed 
well  into  1988.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  rather  suspicious  about 
this. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  9370 
has  been  grossly  oversold  and 
that  the  whole  idea  of  depart¬ 
mental  systems  is,  itself,  a  rath¬ 
er  tiresome  exercise  in  hype 
resting  on  a  very  dubious  foun¬ 
dation  of  reality.  It  is  all  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  Rain  Dance. 

Fortune  500  companies  use 
lots  of  minis.  Sometimes  they 
buy  more;  sometimes  they  re¬ 
place  what  they  have.  Some¬ 
times  they  use  them  in  a  way 
that  might  be  described  as  “de¬ 
partmental  systems.”  The  IBM 
Rain  Dance  won’t  change  any  of 
that,  one  way  or  the  other.  □ 
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Circuit  strategies 

Uncertainties  have  many 
managers  plodding  the  course. 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Special  to  Network  World 


Long-term  success  in  any  tech¬ 
nological  endeavor  requires  that 
all  participants  weigh  the  risks 
and  advantages  of  multiple  alter¬ 
natives. 

The  advantages  of  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  con¬ 
cept  —  to  provide  a  limited  set  of 
user  interfaces  and  protocols  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  ubiquitous,  fea¬ 
ture-rich  digital  communications 
—  are  endorsed  by  all.  However, 
the  current  lack  of  technological 
standards  poses  great  problems 
and  risks  for 
managers  at¬ 
tempting  to  plot 
long-term  com¬ 
munications 
strategies. 

Some  compa¬ 
nies  are  choos¬ 
ing  to  ignore 
ISDN  until  it’s 
proven  in  the 
market.  Others 
are  investing 
extensive  re¬ 
sources  in  tech¬ 
nology  trials. 

Many  organiza¬ 
tions  are  taking 
the  middle  ground,  using  the  acro¬ 
nym  in  plans  but  still  feeling  un¬ 
easy  about  its  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  advantages. 

Johnston  is  a  senior  consultant 
with  BBN  Communications  Corp. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Whatever  strategy  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  attempt 
to  avoid  investing  in  equipment 
and  services  that  may  soon  be  ob¬ 
solete  while  having  few  hard  facts 
on  which  to  base  an  assessment. 

The  list  of  uncertainties  regard¬ 
ing  ISDN  is  headed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

■  Standards.  Organizations  contin¬ 
ue  to  bicker  over  ISDN  services, 
functions  and  protocol  coding.  Us¬ 
ers  resist  investing  in  technologies 
that  may  have  to  undergo  exten¬ 
sive  upgrades  due  to  changes  in 
standards.  In  particular,  ISDN  sup¬ 
port  for  private  packet  data  net¬ 
works  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  net¬ 
works  drags 
way  behind 
specifications 
for  voice  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  International 
divergence. 
Multinational 
companies  are 
acutely  aware 
of  variations  in 
North  American 
and  European 
communications 
standards.  Us¬ 
ers  cannot  be 
guaranteed  how  well  international 
ISDNs  will  interwork  until  the 
1988  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy  plenary  session  is  conclud¬ 
ed,  codifying  the  international  con¬ 
sensus  on  ISDN  standards  for  the 
next  four  years. 


■  Enhanced  services.  Early  ISDN 
demonstrations  have  exhibited  few 
unique  applications.  For  the  most 
part,  they  mimic  services  available 
through  conventional  technologies. 
Vendor  scenarios  for  proposed  val¬ 
ue-added  services  are  often  predi¬ 
cated  on  ISDN  being  almost  univer¬ 
sally  available,  when  in  fact  it  will 
come  first  to  isolated  metropolitan 
“islands.” 

■  Pricing.  No  vendor  in  ISDN  de¬ 
velopment,  whether  it  is  a  local 
telephone  company,  long-distance 
carrier  or  customer  premises 
equipment  manufacturer,  has  pro¬ 
vided  detailed  pricing  information 
for  ISDN.  Lack  of  this  information 
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makes  cost/benefit  analysis  impos¬ 
sible. 

All  of  the  above  are  solid  rea¬ 
sons  for  skeptical  responses  to 
ISDN.  And,  indeed,  they  are  pre¬ 
cisely  why  both  vendor  deploy¬ 
ment  and  user  acceptance  will  be 
slow. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  ISDN  is 
unlikely  to  really  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  most  U.S.  users  until  1992 
—  perhaps  1990  in  Europe  —  it 
has  crossed  over  the  planning  hori¬ 
zon  and  now  must  be  treated  seri¬ 
ously. 

Effective  communications  man¬ 
agement  and  strategy  requires 
planners  to  evaluate  ISDN  with 
healthy  skepticism.  They  must  de¬ 
sign  long-term  network  architec¬ 
tures  that  can  take  advantage  of 
ISDN  yet  also  enable  the  adoption 
of  alternatives  if  ISDN  fails. 

A  child  of  the  telcos 

To  understand  why  ISDN  looks 
as  it  does  today,  one  must  recall 
that  it  is  the  child  of  telephone 
companies:  AT&T,  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  the  national 
Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Europe. 

These  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  develop  ISDN  in  response 
to  requirements  for  better  opera¬ 
tional  and  management  support  for 
public  common  carrier  networks. 
Development  has  been  tied  closely 
to  the  fact  that  digital  circuits 
have  been  largely  unavailable  in 
Europe  until  recently. 

Consequently,  ISDN  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  just  as  the  European  net¬ 
works  begin  to  make  end-to-end 
digital  services  commercially  avail¬ 
able.  The  American  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  by  comparison,  have  sup¬ 
ported  digital  services  for  some 
time  via  the  digital  data  service 
network,  which  is  maintained  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  basic  dial-up  net¬ 
work. 

Given  that  the  bulk  of  money 
spent  on  communications  goes  to 
voice  services,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  early  ISDN  standards  efforts 
have  made  voice,  or  circuit- 
switched,  networking  the  top  pri¬ 
ority.  And,  given  the  domination  of 
international  standards  activities 
by  the  PTTs,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  standards  for  premises  equip¬ 
ment  and  interworking  with  pri¬ 
vate  data  networks  were  given  low 
priority. 

The  insistence  of  competition- 
oriented  U.S.  companies  has 
caused  the  CCITT  to  give  priority 
to  studying  standards  for  issues 
such  as  private  branch  exchange- 
to-private  branch  exchange  inter¬ 
working,  packet  mode  standards, 
schemes  for  merging  public  ISDNs 
and  private  local-area  networks, 
and  network  interface  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  PBX-to- 
PBX  links,  the  standards  will  build 
on  protocols  already  developed.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  interworking 
with  packet  networks,  the  current 
thought  is  to  develop  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tionary  path. 

Packet  mode  standards  are  a 
particularly  sensitive  issue.  The 
U.S.  market  supports  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  private  packet  networks, 


while  many  European  countries 
have  only  one  public  packet  op¬ 
tion.  Current  U.S.  ISDN/packet 
connection  standards  efforts,  on 
which  the  current  ISDN  trials  are 
based,  rely  on  circuit-switched 
ISDN  connections  to  non-ISDN 
packet  handlers  owned  by  the 
packet  network,  not  the  telephone 
network. 

The  only  ISDN  element  is  the 
use  of  the  Q.921  and  Q.931  proto¬ 
cols  for  the  setup  and  tear-down  of 
the  circuit-switched  connection. 

Current  standards  call  for  true 
packet-switched  connectivity  as 
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packet  handler  modules  are  added 
to  ISDN  central  systems. 

Interconnection  of  ISDN-based 
equipment  and  local  networks  is  a 
more  difficult  issue.  The  1.5M  bit/ 
sec-to-2M  bit/sec  range  primary 
rate  of  ISDN  is  greatly  outstripped 
by  the  throughput  supported  by  lo¬ 
cal  nets.  That  throughput  is  cur¬ 
rently  10M  bit/sec  and  will  soon 
approach  100M  bit/sec  as  use  of  fi¬ 
ber-based  local  net  technology 
grows. 

Standards  for  local-area  net¬ 
works  and  ISDN  interworking  are 
likely  to  stagnate  until  wideband 
ISDN  channels  are  defined. 

As  the  1988  CCITT  plenary  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
be  quite  active  in  requesting  that 
attention  be  paid  to  these  issues. 

However,  the  PTTs  in  the  CCITT 
membership  may  prefer  to  allocate 
resources  for  improving  telephone 
company  functionality,  rather 
than  worrying  about  private  net¬ 
work  issues. 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  many  U.S.  priori¬ 
ties  will  be  addressed. 

Should  significant  issues  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  CCITT,  the  North 
American  standards  groups  such 
as  T1D1  may  be  forced  to  issue 
their  own  North  American  subset 
of  ISDN  standards. 

These  would  only  be  binding  on 
equipment  developed  for  the  North 
American  market.  This  could  result 
in  significantly  different  North 
American  and  international  ISDN 
functions  and  capabilities  between 
1988  and  the  following  CCITT  ple¬ 
nary  in  1992. 

For  multinational  users,  such  a 
move  would  eliminate  any  hope  of 
unifying  American  and  European 
equipment  procurements.  For  ven¬ 
dors,  it  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  be  invested  in 
ISDN  development,  raising  user 
costs  and  slowing  development  of 


enhanced  features. 

Networks  can’t  wait 

The  business  requirements  of 
corporate  telecommunications  can¬ 
not  wait  for  the  deliberations  of  in¬ 
ternational  standards  groups. 
Many  organizations  are  racing  to 
install  integrated  T-l  backbones, 
local-area  networks,  intercompany 
data  networks,  integrated  voice/ 
data  management  systems  and  a 
vast  array  of  other  solutions  to  ex¬ 
isting  problems.  For  the  most  part, 
these  solutions  are  dependent  upon 
equipment  using  proprietary,  non- 
ISDN-based  protocols. 

Even  the  BOCs,  which  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  steering  clients  to¬ 
ward  ISDN,  are  offering  alterna¬ 
tives.  While  Pacific  Bell  has  been 
planning  its  Bay  Area  ISDN  trial 
for  July  1987,  it  has  also  been  ac¬ 
tively  testing  Project  Victoria,  an 
“integrated”  residential  service, 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
ISDN  standards. 

ISDN  calls  for  a  basic  2B  +  D  in¬ 
terface  —  two  64K  bit/sec  data 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  sig¬ 
naling  channel  —  to  replace  the 
line  into  most  residences.  The  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  interface  provides  for 
up  to  seven  different  information 
channels:  two  for  voice,  one  for 
medium-speed  data  and  four  for 
low-speed  data. 

Its  goal  is  to  provide  residential 
users  with  a  wide  array  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  personal  electronic 
services,  including  data  base  ac¬ 
cess,  home  banking,  meter  reading 
and  others.  The  service  is  based  on 
existing  multiplexing  technologies 
and  does  not  use  any  ISDN  proto¬ 
cols. 

BellSouth  Corp.  offers  a  similar 
multiplexer-based  alternative 
aimed  at  business  applications  via 
its  Simultaneous  Voice  and  Data 
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Service.  However,  due  to  a  recent 
FCC  ruling  requiring  that  the  Pro¬ 
ject  Victoria  multiplexer  be  treated 
as  customer  premises  equipment, 
rather  than  as  an  element  of  the 
BOC  network,  previously  sched¬ 
uled  market  trials  are  on  hold. 

As  ISDN  is  introduced,  the  BOCs 
must  decide  upon  pricing  incen¬ 
tives  to  steer  users  toward  ISDN  or 
to  proprietary  multiplexer-based 
services,  as  appropriate. 

Users  with  low-speed  data  re¬ 
quirements  may  find  that  the  pro¬ 
prietary  applications  are  more  at¬ 
tractive  financially  and  do  not 
require  the  use  of  terminal  adapt¬ 
ers.  These  proprietary  services  are 
likely  to  play  a  transitional  role, 
providing  ISDN-like  environments 


to  users  while  extending  the  useful 
life  of  existing  terminals. 

Interested  users  should  scruti¬ 
nize  carrier  ISDN  pricing  decisions 
and  the  price  differential  between 
ISDN  and  proprietary  services. 
With  the  telephone  companies 
hedging  their  bets,  it  would  be 
wise  for  users  to  consider  their  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Evolutionary  technologies 

The  ISDN  of  the  1980s,  featur¬ 
ing  64K  bit/sec  basic  rate  access, 
will  not  be  the  end  of  network 
technology  development.  Already 
under  development  are  the  100M 
bit/sec  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface,  135M  bit/sec-plus  wide¬ 
band  ISDN  and  high-speed,  hybrid 
circuit/packet  switches. 

But,  telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  must  make  procurement  deci¬ 
sions  while  these  technologies  are 
being  refined.  Users  should  plan 
for  the  ability  to  interwork  with 
ISDN  common  carrier  services  and 
evaluate  the  role  ISDN  can  play  at 
the  customer  premises  level. 

In  some  cases,  ISDN  PBXs  con¬ 
necting  integrated  voice/data  ter¬ 
minals  may  be  preferable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  PBX  and  local  network  wiring 
schemes,  at  least  at  relatively  low 
data  rates.  In  other  cases,  high-ca¬ 
pacity  dedicated  local-area  net¬ 
works  may  be  preferred.  In  either 
case,  users  should  buy  from  ven¬ 
dors  that  have  demonstrated  plans 
for  accommodating  ISDN  in  the 
1990s. 

If  a  corporate  decision  is  made 
in  favor  of  ISDN,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  presented  as  a  long-term 
strategy,  not  a  solution  to  be  en¬ 
acted  in  1987  or  even  in  1988.  Us¬ 
ers  interacting  with  European  net¬ 
works  will  encounter  some  ISDN 
applications  in  1988  and  1989,  but 
most  domestic  users  will  see  few  of 
its  benefits  until  1991  or  1992. 

From  1988  through  1991,  ISDN 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  itself  to  American  users.  The 
majority  of  companies  can  learn 
from  the  few  technological  trail- 
blazers,  such  as  hamburger  empire 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  that  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  ISDN  trials  during 
this  period  (see  “Users  reflect  on 
ISDN  trials,”  page  31). 

The  next  two  to  three  years  will 
be  an  excellent  period  for  consider¬ 
ing  ISDN’s  impact  on  corporate 
networks  in  the  1990s.  Equipment 
bought  today  should  be  upgrade- 
able,  in  case  ISDN  functionality  is 
proven  beneficial. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  many 
users  organizations  will  opt  for  in¬ 
tegrated  environments.  A  good 
number  of  these  will  rely  on  T-l 
backbones,  supported  by  non-ISDN 
proprietary  multiplexers  and  pro¬ 
tocols.  The  aim  will  be,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  to  adequately  support  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  plan  for 
smooth  migration  between  these 
implementations,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  eventual  ISDN  standard  pro¬ 
tocols  and  interfaces,  users  should 
not  have  to  suffer  the  costs  of  ear¬ 
ly  equipment  obsolescence. 

With  regard  to  ISDN,  corporate 
planners  should  first  focus  on 
Continued  on  page  39 
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Early  users  judge  the  BOCs’ 
initial  integrated  offerings. 

-  digital  telephone  set.  If  the  called  ers  are  testing  video  applications. 

Continued  from  page  1  party  is  away  from  his  desk,  his  “The  quality  of  the  video  right 

-  telephone  will  indicate,  on  screen,  now  is  like  communicating  with 

Testing  of  advanced  voice  fea-  that  a  message  is  waiting.  The  cur-  Mars,”  says  Murray  Robertson, 
tures  has  generally  been  held  up  rent  drawback  is  that  only  individ-  marketing  planning  administrator 
because  software  supporting  these  uals  connected  to  the  same  ISDN  for  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Cali- 
capabilities  is  not  yet  available,  switch  can  identify  each  other.  fornia.  Intel  Corp.’s  Corporate 
ISDN  trial  participants  with  pri-  ISDN’s  ability  to  handle  voice  Telecommunications  Senior  Strate- 
vate  branch  exchanges  don’t  seem  and  data  simultaneously  is  virtual-  gist  Donald  Melvin,  who  tested  vi- 
to  mind,  however,  because  they’re  ly  taken  for  granted  by  trial  partic-  deoconferencing  as  part  of  a  Moun- 
already  familiar  with  promised  ipants.  Although  most  trial  users  tain  Bell  trial  in  Phoenix,  agrees 
voice  features  such  as  call  for-  are  testing  integrated  voice  and  that  the  video  now  available  over 
warding  and  call  waiting.  data,  many  mentioned  it  as  an  af-  ISDN  is  not  of  commercial  quality. 

terthought.  One  popular  applica-  Melvin  isn’t  giving  up  on  video- 
What’s  hot  tion  under  evaluation  is  interactive  conferencing,  however.  “We  real- 

The  hottest  ISDN  voice  applica-  editing,  in  which  two  users  simul-  ize  that  a  year  from  now  the  video 
tion  tested  so  far  is  caller  identifi-  taneously  view  and  update  a  docu-  compression  algorithms  will  be 
cation.  The  calling  party’s  tele-  ment  while  discussing  it  over  the  twice  as  good  as  they  are  now,” 
phone  number  is  listed  on  the  small  telephone.  Melvin  says.  Intel  had  been  looking 

display  screen  on  the  called  party’s  By  contrast,  few  telecom  manag-  Continued  on  next  page 
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into  setting  up  a  private  ISDN  net¬ 
work  before  being  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  trials,  according  to  Mel¬ 
vin. 

A  more  popular  application  is 
high-speed  facsimile  transmission. 
Earl  Vogt,  telecommunications 
manager  at  U.S.  National  Bank  of 
Oregon,  has  tested  Group  IV  fac¬ 
similes  operating  at  64K  bit/sec 
with  Pacific  Northwest.  Several 
telephone  companies,  including 
Mountain  Bell  and  General  Tele¬ 
phone  of  California,  also  plan  to 
test  high-speed  facsimile  during 
their  internal  trials. 

Equal  access  for  all 

ISDN  is  creating  the  most  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  in  its  ability  to 
provide  ubiquitous  access.  Trial 
participants  are  impressed  with 
the  sheer  range  of  equipment  that 
ISDN  can  connect. 

The  State  of  Arizona’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration,  another 
Mountain  Bell  trial  participant,  ex¬ 
emplifies  this:  The  agency  is  using 
ISDN  to  link  just  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  combination  of  computers 
and  terminals. 

Connections  in  this  trial  include 
mainframes  to  minicomputers, 
minicomputers  and  mainframes  to 
asynchronous  terminals,  main¬ 
frames  to  personal  computers  and 
3270  emulation. 

Many  of  these  connections  are 
made  using  terminal  adapters, 


with  communication  occurring 
over  the  B  channel,  says  Matthew 
Whittington,  communications  net¬ 
work  engineer  in  the  Data  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Administration. 

For  terminal-to-mainframe  com¬ 
munications,  Whittington  is  also 
testing  X.25  for  use  over  both  the 
B  and  D  channels.  The  packet¬ 
switching  technology  allows  for 
shorter  sessions  with  the  host, 
which  means  more  terminals  are 
able  to  share  one  front-end  proces¬ 
sor,  Whittington  says.  In  addition, 


packet  switching  provides  both  se¬ 
curity  and  a  way  to  account  pre¬ 
cisely  for  mainframe  usage. 

“Sharing  is  a  key  word  for  us  — 
it’s  something  we  look  for  in  our 
trial  applications,”  Whittington 
says.  “We’re  looking  for  ways 
ISDN  can  be  configured  to  become 
a  highway  for  people  wanting  to 
access  our  data  centers.  Using 
ISDN,  we  can  manage,  with  great 
precision,  not  only  the  physical 
connection,  but  the  necessary  ac¬ 
counting  and  security  that  comes 
along  with  managing  shared  re¬ 


sources.  Packet  switching  offers 
some  great  features,  such  as  pre¬ 
cise  billing  information.” 

Speeds  are  impressive 

Like  Whittington,  many  other 
trial  users  are  enjoying  the  in¬ 
creased  data  transmission  speeds 
and  line  consolidation  ISDN  pro¬ 
vides.  “I’m  impressed  with  the 
baud  rate  increase,”  says  Emil 
Karau,  manager  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks  at  Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.’s  Phoenix  operation.  Hon¬ 
eywell  cut  over  roughly  40  ISDN 


lines  in  February.  Two  facilities 
seven  miles  apart  are  linked,  and 
ISDN  lines  have  replaced  dial-up 
lines  used  to  communicate  between 
the  two  sites. 

“Our  normal  dial-ups  are  1,200 
baud,”  Karau  notes.  “We’re  now 
running  9.6K  baud,  so  you’re  look¬ 
ing  at  an  eightfold  increase  in  the 
transfer  rate.” 

In  addition,  computers  at  one 
site  that  are  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  control,  including  monitoring 
of  fire  and  temperature  sensors, 
also  control  environmental  check 


points  at  the  second  site  via  ISDN 
lines.  “Instead  of  using  three  or 
four  private  circuits,  we’re  using 
one  ISDN  line,”  Karau  says. 

Intel  also  began  its  trial  in  the 
Phoenix  area  in  February,  says 
Melvin.  “Users  are  happily  using 
ISDN  as  if  it  were  their  one  and 
only  way  of  communicating,”  Mel¬ 
vin  says.  “Some  of  them  are  a  little 
hesitant  to  give  it  up  because  it  im¬ 
proves  their  service  considerably.” 

The  Intel  users  who  have  seen 
the  biggest  performance  jump  are 
those  whose  terminals  were  previ¬ 
ously  tied  via  coaxial  cable  to  a  lo¬ 
cal  cluster  controller.  The  control¬ 
ler  was,  in  turn,  linked  to  a  remote 
host  via  a  56K  bit/sec  line.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  32  users  whose  terminals 
were  hardwired  to  the  controller 
had  to  share  a  single  56K  bit/sec 
line. 

Now,  users’  terminals  are  tied 
directly  to  an  ISDN  line.  Using  an 
AT&T  product  that  Melvin  calls  a 
throttle-down  device,  the  data 
stream  from  the  3270-type  termi¬ 
nals  is  put  onto  the  ISDN  line  at 
64K  bit/sec.  The  data  travels  to  the 
central  office,  where  it  is  switched 
to  the  remote  host  computer.  A  sec¬ 
ond  throttle-down  device  sits  in 
front  of  the  cluster  controller, 
which  is  now  channel-attached  to 
the  host. 

“Each  user  now  gets  more  band¬ 
width  than  the  whole  cluster  con¬ 
troller  used  to  get,  so  the  response 
Continued  on  page  35 
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Unifying  company-wide  communications  to  help 
remote  offices  pull  together.  AT&T  Comes  Through. 

The  solution:  die  AT&T  System  85.  No  other  voice  and 
data  system  today  helps  streamline  communications 
among  far-flung  business  outposts  so  effectively.  In 
an  AT&T  System  85  environment,  the  switches  and 
systems  at  all  of  your  locations  can  work  together  as 


one  switch,  one  system.  Result:  Voice  and  data  applica 
tions  work  the  same  way  everywhere.  Information  at 
anyone  location  is  instantly  available  to  all  locations 
Everybody  in  your  organization  is 
fingertip-close  to  everybody  else. 

Across  the  hall  or  across  the 
country,  the  AT&T  System  85  per¬ 
mits  people  using  different  kinds 


